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PREFACE. 



The following sheets have been written 
with the view of making the reader ac- 
quainted with the best and most certain 
means of improving his health, and pro- 
longing his life, objects which all men 
insider of vital importance, although too 
few care to make themselves acquainted 
with the measures by which they are to 
be accomplished, and still fewer to follow 
those measures when known. This in- 
consistency is commoi^ to human nature ; 
but th^ present author is persuaded there 
are many persons who only require to be 
impressed with the fact, that there are 



certain means (under Providence) of in- 
suring a freedom from disease, and a long 
life, in order to their making a proper use 
of them, and it has, therefore, been a 
principal object with him, so to treat his 
subject throughout, as to prove by incon- 
testible evidence, not only that the methods 
recommended are valuable, but also that 
they are in reality equal to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects proposed. He has, 
consequently, introduced the opinions and 
practices of many persons of high respec- " 
lability and credit, both professional and 
unprofessional, with their happy resultsi 
and likewise cited many striking cases, all 
illustrative of the remarkable power of a 
correct diet and regimen in the preservation ■ 
of health, the acquisition of strength, the 
cure of chronic disease, and the prolonga- 
tion of life. It has been the aim of the 



nthor to avoid the introduction of any 

■ irrelevant, superfluous, or doubtful, 

1 even of that which is of inferior value, 

to confine himself to an investigation 

f the undoubted sources of human health 

lid longevity, aud an explanation of the 

ns by which these ends may be at- 

ned, with the greatest ease and cer- 

nty. On all subjects like the present, 

■ractical information, deduced from ac- 

iirate and extensive experience, is alone 

F much real value, a fact which the au- 

»r has endeavoured constantly to keep 

Jlview, in the composition of this volume ; 

ilMl he may add, that ia no instance has 

\ delivered an opinion which has not 

ien verified, either by personal observa- 

01 or filing, or sanctioned by the au- 

ifity of professional men, distinguished 

judgment and ability. Much that the 



1 state, inSl^^ 
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sary ; but this is an unnatural s 
posed on man in the present day, because 
his physical energies are greatly impaired 
by sedentary and artificial habits, and his 
stomach, consequently, is not able to bear 
food in that quantity, or of that quality,- 
which our forefathers fed upon with satis- 
faction and advantage. This scanty diet 
however, carries with it no adequate 
remedy for the evils of a sedentary mode 
of living. It is the " debauchery of inac- 
tion," and not of repletion, which has 
. spread itself so extensively throughout 
this nation, and produced so alarming an 
increase of chronic diseases ; and it is 
only by a return to active bodily exertioi 
that we can reasonably hope to rise abaii 
thia unnatural condition. Tt is, therefore 
evidently of primary importance, todired 
the pnblic to active exercise in t&e opBi 




, as a means which will afford such 
permanent tone and vitality to the solids, 
and such perfect purity to the fluids ; in 
short, which will so restore and establish 
the physical energies of the whole frame, 
as to render it, in a very great measure, 
superior to the deteriorating influence of 

>«>-gtpmn] agents, and even to diet itself, 

W[ Ut March, 1828. 

I — 

■ The author would here remark, that xt 
K his intention to prepare for the press 
without delay, a detailed account of the 
opinions, and mode of life, of those per- 
sons who have been most remarkable for 
their excellent health, and extreme old 
age, so as to exhibit abundant practical 
oroofs of the correctness of the observa- 
ions contained in the following sheets. 
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It will alsa embrace authentic cages of 
ijscovery from many severe and protracted 
diseases^ with the means successfully em- 
ployed*<^the whole illustrated by notes 
and observations. This will be a small 
work of very moderate price, forming a* 
sort of appropriate supplement to the 
present volume. It3 title will be " A 
Circumstantial Account of Persons 

EEMARKABLE FOR THEIR HeALTH AND 

Longevity." 
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or 

IMPROVING HEALTH 

AND 

PROLONGING LIFfi, 

BY BBOULATIN6 THE 

DIET AND REGIMEN. 



INTRODUCTION. 



It is known that the celebrated Galen 
l¥as born with an infirm constitution^ and 
afflicted in the early part of his life with 
many and severe illnesses^ but having 
arrived at the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, he was brought, after due observa- 
tion and consideration, to believe, that 
here were sure methods of preserving 
tealth and prolonging life^ and having 
^solved to live thereby, he observed 
lem 60 carefully, as never after to have 
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laboured under any disorder, except, oc 
casionally, a slight feverishness, for a 
single day, owing to the fatigue which 
attending his patients necessarily brought 
upon him. By these means, he reached 
the great age of one hundred and forty 
years. ' We are certain, also, that the 
noble Venetian Cornaro, perfectly re- 
stored his health, after the age of forty, 
and prolonged his life to above a hundred 
years, by living according to the same 
rules. At the age of forty, irregularity 
and disease had brought him apparently 
to the very gates of death, from which a 
correct mode of living so entirely de- 
livered him, that he became hearty and 
strong, and always spoke with uncom- 
mon satisfaction of the constant serenity 
of mind he consequently enjoyed. Ad- 
miral Henry, of Rolvenden, in Kent, (who 
is, 1 believe, now living,) was, as late even 
as his fiftieth or sixtieth year, almost a 
martyr to various chronic diseases, and 
had been made a cripple by them, but 
was entirely restored by carefully and 
perseveringly obser\'iDg a proper course 
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of living. Some years ago, he had reached 
the age of ninety-one, and was then to- 
tally without complaint, and could walk 
three miles to the neighbouring town of 
Tenterden, without stopping. Such are a 
few of the many examples which might 
be produced, proving the extraordinary 
and almost incredible power of a cor- 
rect diet and regimen, both in the pre- 
vention and cure of disease, and the pro- 
longation of life. The nature of this diet 
and regimen, with its admirable suita- 
bility to the accomplishment of these most 
desirable ends, it is my object to explain 
in the following pages, and to illustrate 
by numerous authentic and striking ex- 
amples ; and I think these brief intro- 
nctory remarks cannot be better eon- 
duded, than by assuring my readers, in 
he language of Galen, that " hy a t!ili- 
fnt observation and practice of these rules, 
ftcj/ may certa'tnlif enjoy a good share of 
' ilth." 
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CHAPTER I. 



OF DIET. 



"■"'•'Food is of two kinds, solid and liqurd 
which, for the sake of convenience, I sbaj 
t:onsider in separate sections. 



OF SOLID FOOD. 



All food is either of animal or vegetable 
origin. The former is, no doubt, more 
allied to our nature, and most easily as- 
similated to its nourishment-" the latter, 
though digested with more difficulty, is 
the foundation of the former, as vegetables 
are the nourishment of animals, and all 
food may, therefore, be said to be derived 
from this source. In many respects, how- 
ever, animal and vegetable food differ, 
and this difference it is proper to remark. 
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according to the various effects it displays 
on diiferent parts of the human system, 
before we proceed to notice each kind 
separately. 

Animal food is highly favourable to la- 
bour, or great corporeal exertion. We can 
subsist longer upon it, without becoming 
hungry, than upon vegetables, and derivg, 
in most instances, greater strength from it. 
Where men are exposed to constant toil 
and exertion, or to extreme cold, they 
frequently require a more ready, con- 
densed, and substantial nourishment, than 
vegetable aliment can bestow. As animal 
food consists of parts which have been 
already digested by the proper organs of 
an animal, and applied to the same uses, 
it consequently requires only solution and 
mixture, whereas vegetable food must be 
converted into a substance of an animal 
nature, by the proper action of our own 
viscera, and, therefore, requires more 
labour of the stomach and other digestive 
^ans. It is for these reasons, that the 
arspeptic, the bilious, and the nervous, 
HosB organs of digestion are weak, find, 
^ i)3 
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in general, animal food the most suitable^ 
that those who live chiefly on flesh meat, 
can longer endure personal exertion than 
such as live upon vegetables alone ; and 
that men inhabiting northern regions, 
■where the vigour of the system is liable 
to be much weakened, and even ex- 
hausted, by extremes of temperature, and 
especially by the depressing agency of 
cold, require large quantities of animal 
food, as being the most stimulant and in- 
vigorating, in order thereby to counter- 
act the injurious effects of their climate. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed 
that, in temperate climates at least, an 
animal diet is, in one respect, more wast- 
ing than a vegetable, because it excites 
by its stimulating qualities, a temporary 
fever after every meal, by which the 
springs of life are urged into constant, 
preternatural, and weakening exertions. 
Again, persons who live chiefly on animal 
food are subject to various acute and fatal 
disorders; as the scurvy, malignant ulcers, 
inflammatory fevers, Sec; and are like- 
wise liable to corpulency, more especially 
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united to mordinate quantities of 
liquid aliment. There appears to be also 
a tendency in an aninial diet to promote 
the formation of many chronic diseases; 
and we seldom see those who indulge 
much in this diet, to be remarkable for 
longevity. 

w\ In favour of vegetables it may be justly 
p^d, that man could hardly live entirely 
Ifea animal food,* but we know he may on 
lr»egetable. Vegetable aliment has like- 
wise no tendency to produce those con- 
stitutional disorders, which animal food 
so frequently occasions, and this is a 
great advantage, more especially in our 
country, where the general sedentary 
mode of living so powerfully contributes 
to the formation and establishment of nu- 
merous severe chronic maladies. Any 
(Unfavourable effects vegetable food may 
Bve on the body, are almost wholly con- 
ned to the stomach and bowels, and 
»rely injure the system at large. This 

a waa prevaileJ on la live upon partridgea, witbont 
gebblcB ; but wns obliged to dusiat at ihc end of eight day>, 
tt tha kppMraDce of strong symptoms of putrefaclioo. 
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food has also a beueficial influence on thtf 
powers of the mind; and tends to pre- 
sen'e a delicacy of feeling, a liveliness of 
imagination, and acuteness of judgment) 
seldom enjoyed by those ■who live prii 
cipally on meat. Dr. Cullen observi 
" Vegetable aliment, as never over-dis- 
tending the vessels, or loading the system, 
never interrupts the stronger motions of 
the mind ; while the heat, fulness, and 
weight of animal food, is an enemy to its 
vigorous effects." And Franklin states, 
that, in his younger days, he took entirely 
to a vegetable diet, and found his progress 
in study to be proportionate to that cleai 
uess of ideas, and quickness of conce[ 
tion, which are the fruits of temperance in 
eating and drinking. It should be added, 
that a vegetable diet, when it consists of 
articles easily digested, as potatoes, tui 
nips, bread, biscuit, oatmeal, &c. is cei 
tainly favourable to long life. 

There are objections, however, to vegeJ"' 
table food, the principal of which are, itS'^" 
constant tendency to strong acescency, ov 
sourness and tajtness, whicli is highly 



less 

:ep<a| 
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furious ; its being with greater difficulty 
zeduced to nourishment, or assimilated to 
4he nature of man, an objection much felt 
Iby those who have weak stomachs, though 
the vigorous and robust are not affected 
by it; and its extricating a considerable 
Jquantity of air, by which the stomach 
laecomes distended, and much uneasiness 

produced. 
-.From the preceding facts we rightly 
infer, that the combination of an animal 
Iffad vegetable diet is, in general, best 
lited to preserve a perfect state of health 
iimd strength, and, as society is now con- 
stituted, to conduce to longevity. It has 
been correctly remarked, that the perfec- 
tion of man's character also requires this 
ture. For while the Tartai's, who live 
lost wholly on animal food, possess a 
'degree of ferocity of mind, and fierceness 
of character, which form the leading fea 
ture of carnivorous animals; the entire 
■egetable diet of the Brahmin and Hin- 
;oo, on the other hand, gives to their 
laracter and feelings, a gentleness, soft- 
and mildness, directly the reverse 
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of the Tartar, but "with little elevation of 
mind; whereas, a proper mixture of both, 
these kinds of aliment, forms individuals 
whose functions, both personal and mental, 
attain their highest state of perfection. 

The proportion of this mixture, is some- 
times a matter of importance to the invalid, 
and persons of a weakly habit, and the cir- 
cumstances which ought to guide them in 
this particular, may be pretty well ascer- 
tained from a consideration of what has 
just been said. It will be perceived, 
that it must depend chiefly on tlie bodily 
health of the individual, his occupation, 
and the nature of the climate. 

In regard to health, the valetudinarian 
will often find that a small proportion of 
animal food is the best for him, and espe- 
cially if he labours under any positive* 
disease, or a tendency thereto. la such 



• By positlns disease 19 meant, a eoinplalDiwhiDh Is aasoclittd 
nith SDine alteratioD of diruclure, or a dinuge Bj>)iroDching to it, 
and which does not consist in a Himiple derangeraeni of fundfon, 
6c the ibwnce simply oFa healiliy acUon of Che orgtms afCbeWit. 
For etamiile, llie mnjorltj- of cases of dyBpepsia, or imJigeslion, 
and bilious disorder, are, parlicularly in the pommeiicement, 
merely diaorden of funcl ion— there Es only the absence of Itnltb ; 
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a case, there is more or less feverishness, 
and all the secreting surfaces are, so to 
speak, bound up; a condition which an 
animal diet, from its stimulus, has a strong 
tendency to maintain and increase, and 
the mild, bland nature of vegetable food 
contributes to overcome. In the goiit^ 
for instance, a large proportion of vege- ^^ 
table food is, for the most part, to be ^M 
recommended, particularly in the earliet ^ 
attacks, and in plethoric habits. On the 
contrary, in those nervous and bilious 
complaints which consist in a simple de- 
rangement of the functions of the stomach 
and small intestines, (and such are the 
generality of these maladies,) a diet chiefly 
of animal food is found the best, because 
it is more easily digested than vegetables; 
in other words, it does not require the 
exertion of so great a power in the weak- 
ened organs of digestion, while there is 
nothing in their condition to contraindicate 
its employment: but on this subject I 

but if Ihpy proceed unchecked ftiiJ UTmlltvialeil, fomn cliang-eio 
^e texture of the Etomach, boweU, head, or oihpr part, niaj be 
J^Mrinducad, and Ihco we have a posilire diseeso. 

r 

L i 
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peed not say more, since it is one in which 
the skill of an enlightened physician is 
generally requisite. 

"Wherelittle bodily exertion is employed, 
much animal food is improper, as it will 
load the body and oppress the mind; but 
when the bodily exercise or labour is con- 
stant and great, the use of animal food 
ought to be liberal, and even the vege- 
tables used should be of the most nourish- 
ing or farinaceous sorts. We see, there- 
fore, that a vegetable diet is the best for 
the studious. 

I have already remarked, that climate 
should make a great difference in the 
relative proportions of animal and vege- 
table food consumed by man. In warm 
climates, the latter ought greatly to pre- 
ponderate ; while in cold regions much 
animal food may be taken with advantage. 
And in Great Britain the different seasons 
should be attended with a suitable change 
in this respect. In the summer, our diet 
should be almost wholly vegetable, at 

Kit during the hottest months, and espe- 
l with the plethoric; while in the 
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winter, we may safely recur to a projper 
mixture of both kinds of food. 

It is worthy of observation, also, that 
yegetable food is much the best for chil- 
dren> after they have done with their 
nurse's milk, and, indeed, for young people 
in. general, to whom a great deal of meat 
is highly pernicious. 

Having now made a few necessary ob- 
servations on the preceding points, I shall 
proceed at once to point out the qualities 
of the chief articles used as food by man, 
both animal and vegetable, with the pro- 
per times of eating and drinking, and the 
quantity best adapted to the purposes of 
health and longevity; in order that those 
who are earnestly desirous of becoming 
acquainted with the art of living long and 
comfortably, and of adhering thereto, may 
not be. at a loss on any point of conse- 
quence relating to so material a branch of 
that, art as diet. 
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I. OF ANIMAL FOOD. 



I 



The animals most commonly killed for 
the purpose of food, are the common bull 
and cow, the sheep, the calf, the lamb, the 
common stag, the fallow dee?', the domestic 
boar and sow, the hare and 7'ahbit, the am- 
phibious animals the turtle a)id frog, and 
various kinds of birds and fishes. 

Bull beef is rarely eaten on account of 
its dry, tough, and indigestible nature; 
but the flesh of the ox, or castrated animal, 
called ox'-bcef, is a highly nourishing and 
wholesome food, readily digested when 
fresh, by healthy persons, and constituting 
a principal part of the common diet of the 
inhabitants of this and many other coun- 
tries. It is the most strengthening of all 
kinds of animal food, and is almost the 
only species of such food that is in season 
throughout the year. Cow-beef is not so 
tender, nor so nourishing, nor so digestible 
as ox-heef. 

Mutton is well known to be a highly nu- 
tritious and wholesome meat. It appears 
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to be the most digestible of all animal 
fcod, and is perhaps more universally used 
ftan any other, ^y ether mutton is most 
esteemed, as being in general by far the 
sweetest and most digestible. Ewe mut- 
ton, if it is more than between three or 
four years old, is tough and coarse, but 
k is said, that a ewe that has not had a 
lamb the season before she is killed, yields 
as good mutton as a wether of the same 
I^e J the quality of the flesh, however, 
flepends in a great measure on the nature 
•f the pasture. Wether mutton, when fed 
an a dry pasture, near the sea shore, and 
at five years of age, is in its highest state 
ef perfection. 

Veal, although affording less nutriment 
than the flesh of the full-grown beast, is 
tender and nourishing ; but is not so easily 
digested, nor so well suited to weak sto- 
laiachs, as is commonly imagined. Indeed, 
in all stomach complaints, it is altogether 
improper, more especially when minced. 
It is not, however, of a very heating 
lature, and may therefore be allowed to 
i^tients convalescent from an attack of 
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fever or inflammatioD, ia preference 
beef or mutton, and also to those wh(f ~ 
have a disposition to bleeding; from tlie 
lungs, or elsewhere, especially with the 
addition of some acid. The juicy kidneyi^^^ 
piece, or the breast of veal, deserve thd^H 
preference of the valetudinarian. Ther 
flesh of calves which have been robbed of 
their blood by repeated bleedings, 
reared by the hand with milk adulteratecL, 
with chalk, and confinement in smi 
dark places, so as to prevent all motion',' 
is much depraved, being less wholesome 
and digestible than that of the healthy 
animal just taken from the cow. 

Zami> being less heating and less dense 
than mutton, is sometimes better suited 
to persons convalescent from acute dis- 
eases, but, by the majority of patients 
labouring under indigestion, or any other 
severe affection of the stomach, it is not 
found so digestible as wether mutton. It 
is, however, a light and wholesome food, 
especially when the lamb is not killed too 
young: from five to six months old is 
the best age. House-lamb is a dish es- 
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Lteemed chiefly because it is unseasonable. 
(Xike all animals raised in an unnatural 
iner, its flesh is depraved and uuwhole- 
ome. 

j' The flesh of the common stag and fallow 
\de£r, is well known under the name of 
[Teuison, and is very digestible, wbole- 
[aome, and nutritious. The common stag 
hould not be killed till he is above four 
Fyears old, and the flesh is fattest and best 
I flavoured in the month of August. That 
Bof the fallow deer, is, however, on the 
jVhole, the best. 

Good jxiTk is a very savoury food, and 

Bflfbrds strong nourishment, suited to per- 
J-Sons who lead an active or laborious life, 

but is not easily digested, nor can it be 
^considered wholesome. The too frequent 
land long continued use of this meat favours 

©besity, produces foulness of the stomach 
pEtnd bowels, and occasions disorders of 
Ifhe skin; Some writers think that pickled 
■ pork is the best mode of using this sort of 
rmeat, but this appears to me an error, 
^aad I think it will be found, that the salt 
^ead of making it motet digestible. Ten-- 
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ders it less so, and also less wholesom 
With some delicate people it immediately 
affects the bowels in rather a violent 
manner. The flesh of the sucking pig is 
reckoned a great delicacy, is very nou- 
rishing, and perhaps more wholesome 
than that of the full-groivn animal; but it 
is not readily digested, and is not proper 
for the weak or sickly. Bacon is a coarse, 
heavy, and very indigestible food, only 
fit to be eaten by robust and labouring 
people. AU valetudinarians should par- 
take very sparingly of ham, even when of 
the best sort. Those who have an impure 
state of the fluids, w^ounds, or ulcers, or a 
tendency to cutaneous eruptions, as well 
as those afflicted with indigestion, cough, 
or consumption, should refrain from the 
use of pork. 

The hare and rabbit are sufficiently 
wholesome and nutritious. The flesh of 
the rabbit is softer, more digestible, and 
less heating, than that of tlie hare; but it 
is not so nourishing. The leveret is much 
the best for the valetudinary. Wild 
rabbits are not only more digestible, and 
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j^latable, but likewise more wholesome, 
than such as are domesticated. In the 
topinion of the present author, these ani- 
"^als, although very ■wholesome and diges- 
tible, yet cannot in these respects be 
Iftompared to mutton or vension, particu- 
%.x for delicate persons. 
- The turtle, when dressed in its natural 
State, is a most nourishing and palatable 
■fcod; and the esculent frog tastes much 
Bke chicken. 

' Of birds, the following species afford 
cellent nourishment, and are, for the 
lost part, easily digested, viz : — the com- 
lon fowl, partridge, pheasant, turkey, 
lisruinea hen, and quail, and the com- 
fcon pigeon, lark, thrush, and fieldfare. 
Yhese birds, in point of digestibility, rank 
"searly as they are here placed, the barn- 
door fowl being the most delicate and 
digestible, particularly when about a year 
©Id, and allowed freely to range about, 
pons, more especially pouUirdes, or hea 
pons, are accounted particularly deli- 
cate, and well calculated for invalids. 
The woodcock, snipe, and grouse, furnish 
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excellent and savoury food, and are vei 
easy of digestion. 

The goose is fit only for strong ^ftl 
machs, and those who labour hard. Th^ 
tame duck is much more wholesome thaii 
the goose, when properly fed, and kept 
not on stagnant, but near running waters; 
yet it is not very easy of digestion, par- 
ticularly the fat parts. Wild water-fowl 
cannot be much recommended, being ge- 
nerally heavy and indigestible. The teal 
is reckoned the best of this kind of fowl. 

It is very probable that the eggs of all 
the birds now mentioned, and perhaps of 
most others, might be employed as food, 
but the preference is justly given to those 
of the common hen, the Guinea hen, and 
the duck. The eggs of these birds, and 
especially of the domestic fowl when new 
laid, yield a mild, demulcent, and strength- 
ening aliment, well calculated for con- 
sumptive and delicate persons, and such 
as are exhausted by immoderate evacua- 
tions, or intense study. When properly 
cooked, as, for instance, boiled for two 
minutes and a half, or very lightly poached. 



Eery few thmgs equal them jq point of 
^cility of digestion. If boiled hard or 
0:^ed, they sit heavy on the stomach, and 
ae unwholesome, at least to invalids, 
^aw eggs are highly nutritive, gently 
Hxative, and of service in cases of jaun- 
dice, and weakness and disorder in the 
digestive organs. Among some persons, 
h notion prevails that eggs are improper 
5>r the bilious, but it is incorrect. 
; The wholesomeness of Jish in diet has 
t>een much disputed. To many, it forms 
Inmost delicious food, but, in the opinion 
f the present author, it affords little nou- 
rishment,* and is, for the most part, of 
^fficult digestion, and this I think to be 
|he general sentiment of intelligent medi- 
1 men. Dr. Paris, indeed, in his treatise 
pn diet, seems disposed to consider it as 
pasy of digestion, but I have been long 
jjpnvinced to the contrary, and am per- 
suaded that most invalids will verify- 



As a proof how little nulrJtive f^ulistance is lo be rounil -tn 
jl may be obseired, Ihal Ihe jockejs, who, to reduce ibeir 

weight, iratic thcmielvcs at Nenmarket, are uot allowed meat, 

not even pudding, when fish cnn be goi. 
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my conviction. An able reviewer (Dr. 
Johnson) of Dr. Paris's book, believes 
kII fish digested with difficulty. Being of 
all animal substances the most putrescible, 
it is much inferior in quality to birds and 
quadrupeds, and, on this account, it ap- 
pears questionable whether it ought, at 
least in many cases, to be allowed to 
febrile patients, or convalescents from 
acute diseases. The fat of fish is still 
more insoluble and indigestible than that 
of other animals, and readily turns rancid. 
Acid sauces and pickles, calculated to 
resist putrefaction, render fish somewhat 
better, and more wholesome for the sto- 
mach, while butter has a tendency to 
impede digestion, and to promote the 
corruption of its flesh; on the contrary, 
epice and salt, used in moderate quantities, 
stimulate the fibres of the stomach, and 
facilitate the digestive process. I think 
good catsup to be among the most wliote« 
some and best of sauces for fish.* fl 



* 1[ is worthy ot rEmaik, tbat Esh and roitk ought neirer to Im 
Uken at Ihe SBme meal, beins ■ pBiticularl)- indiseatible con* 
binalioii. 



Salt-water fish are the best of any, as 
their flesh is more solid, more agreeable, 
and healthy, less exposed to putrescency, 
end less viscid. They possess these desi- 
rable qualities, -when fresh ; when salted, 
they have all the properties of salt fish, 
and consequently its disadvantages. Those 
fish which have scales are, in general, the 
most easily digested, and the best; and 
of all these, the fresh herring appears to 
deserve the preference. The herring, the 
■whiting, the sole, the cod, the dory, the 
turbot, and the flounder, are perhaps the 
most digestible and most wholesome of 
fish. Salmon, macTterel, skate, and stur- 
geon, with lobster, and most other kinds 
of shell fish, are digested with diflBculty, 
and not wholesome. The valetudinary 
should avoid them. 

Oysters form an exception to the remark 
just made respecting the objectionable 
qualities of shell fish, they being, when 
eaten raw, highly nutritious, and of very 
easy digestion. They may be taken with 
great advantage by the robust as well aa 
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the weak and consumptive;* and are well 
adapted as an article of diet for those 
liable to costiveness, as they are generally 
attended with a laxative effect. By being 
cooked, they are hardened, and likewise 
deprived of the salt water, which pro- 
motes their digestion in the stomach. 
Stewed oysters are particularly indiges- 
tible and unwholesome, and should never 
be eaten by the sick, or the delicate. To 
lying-in women they are extremely per- 
nicious. 

It will now be necessary to notice some 
of the miscellaneous animal products, of 
a solid kind, the chiefof which are butter, 
cheese, curds, and honey. 

Butter, fresh and well made, and taken 
in moderate quantities, spread cold on 
bread, is nutritious, and, in general, 
not difficult of digestion; but if eaten 
very freely, it is certainly pernicious, par- 

• They are highly worlhy ofihe attention of Iheconsumplivo, 
and will, to Iheni, prove at once botli mpdicinH and food, as they 
[iDMess coDJidenble efiVcl in illayins thnse warm flu!thinK« of 
the facr, beat In the bands, and other feverish symptoms, niuatlj 
fslt in declines, at Ibe same lime that Ihey are savoury, dig<;sli'Dle, 
and DutriUTe. 
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|4icularly to such persons as have weak 
l^iigestive organs. Melted hutter, and salt 
l|jutter, are unwholesome. 
W CAeejeis digested with difficulty. Many 
Isuppose it to assist the digestion of other 
■fi»od, but I think this is a mistake, In 
Iwjme cases, ■where too much food has 
I been taken at dinner, it has the power of 
I allaying the present uneasiness in the 
' stomach, thereby occasioned; but it is at 
L Jeast very questionable, whether it in any 

degree promotes the digestive process. 
lit is a difficult question to determine 
(.satisfactorily, but in my opinion the real 
mltict is, that it impedes the subsequent 
I digestion of the food. It cannot be con- 
|*idered very nutritious, and being the 
|«Darsest and most glutinous part of the 
lilk, is an aliment suited only to strong 

Stomachs, and to such persons as use great 
ftjBid constant exercise. It is of a consti- 
Ipating nature, and should be altogether 
I avoided by those of a costive habit of 
I body. A good deal of salt should always 
I be eaten with it. Cream cheese, and 
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toasted cheese, are still more indigestible 
and unwholesome. 

Curds are not to be recommended. 
Taken in considerable quantity, they are 
highly oppressive to the stomach. 

Honey is nutritive, and to those who 
take much exercise abroad, is sufficiently 
digestible and wholesome, if used mode- 
rately. If more than a small quantity be 
taken, it is apt, like all other sweet things, 
to cloy the stomach. Sir John Pringle 
used to recommend it very strongly, and 
considered it worthy of being called, the 
juice of long life, but this was going much 
too far. It ought never to be eaten with- 
out bread. 

JBlanc-mange is a solid animal product, 
much recommended to the sick and deli- 
cate, but is not at all suited to tlieir state» 
being digested with some difficulty, and 
apt to disorder the stomach. It is best 
when eaten with biscuit or stale bread. 

The following are some general con- 
siderations, respecting the use of animal 
food, which I think deserving notice. 




*&!l. In the choice of animal food, we 
should always consider -whether it is ia 
stason or not, for the same sort of meat 
■which at one period of the year is good, 
may at another be hurtful. The proper 
season for each class of animals is, when 
their natural nourishment is in greatest 
plenty. 2. It is likewise advisable, espe- 
cially in the case of invalids, to have a. 
regard to the season of the year, as it 
respects the kind of animal food eaten, 
selecting in the spring and summer that 
meat which is easiest of digestion and 
least heating. The best time for the con- 
sumption of fish, is in the summer. 
3. In choosing animal food, paiticularly 
beef, always look out for that, the flesh 
of which is finely marbled, because this 
is one of the strongest proofs that the 
animal has been properly fed, and has not 
been deprived of its natural exercise, a 
sufficient degree of which is essential to 
the wholesomeness and perfection of the 
flesh. When animals are confined in a 
stall, and hastily fatted, the fat, instead of 
being equally dispersed through the mus- 
c2 
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Cular parts, invariably accumulates in Uie 
cellular membrane, and therefore appears 
chiefly or wholly in a few pla'ces. 4. Ani- 
mal food whose fibres have little fluid 
between them, that is, dry meat, is more 
indigestible than moist. For this reason, 
!ean animals are harder of digestion than 
fat ones, and the lean part of fat meat is, 
therefore, the best. 5. Meat should 
always be kept some time before it is 
dressed, in order to its becoming tenderj 
juicy, and easy of digestion. 



2. OF VEGETABLE FOOD. 



» 



The various articles of nourishment we 
derive from the vegetable kingdom, may 
with propriety be divided into five orders, 
Tiz. 1. The different species of farina, or 
grain, such as wheat, rye, barley, oals, and 
rice; 2. The legumes, or pulse, such as 
peas, beans, %c.; 3. The various kinds of 
salads and pot-kerbs; 4. All the different 
kinds o{ roots; and 5. fruits. 

The farinaceous vegetables are, of all 
others, the most wholesome and pourish- 
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hig, and of these the preference is justly 
"riven to wheat. Bread is with pro- 
priety called the staff of life. Home-made 
lavened bread, of a day or two old, is 
rtremely easy of digestion, wholesome, 
ind nutritious; but we camiot speak in 
1^0 favourable terms of baker's bread, and 
l-jiew bread of any sort is difficult of diges- 
fion, and unwholesome. It is of some 
F consequence, that the invalid should have 
iome-made bread. Bread made with 
I |iew flour, is more palatable than that 
tanade with old, but is not so digestible. 
I'Pf the two sorts of bread, viz. the fine 
I white bread, aad the coarse brown bread, 
I the latter is the most easy of digestion, 
1 and the most nutritive. This is contrary 
I to the general belief, but is proved by 
Lthe fact, that a dog fed on the former, 
1 with water, both at discretion, does not 
I live beyond the fiftieth day; but if fed 
Von coarse bread with water, precisely in 
lilie same manner, he preserves his health. 
T A mixture of rye-flour and wheat-flour, in 
l.equal proportions, or as one-third of the 
\ former to two-thirds of the latter, forms 
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very good bread, and is particularly eligi- 
ble for the costive. 

There is no sort of unleavened bread 
wUich is wholeBoaie, excepting biscuit. 
Plain biscuit is very proper for the sicfc 
and delicate, from being lighter, and less 
liable to create acidity and flatulence-, 
than even good bread. The best biscuitsF, 
however, are not those which are made 
with the finest flour, for the reason just 
adduced. 

Puddings made with flour are, for the 
most part, wholesoroe, when taken in 
moderate quantity, but are not so easy of 
digestion as bread, or animal food. The 
simpler the pudding is, and the 'nearer it 
approaches to the nature of bread, the 
more digestible and wholesome it is. All 
puddings formed with much fat or butter, 
or mixed with fat in the cooking, are to 
be avoided by the invalid as indigestible. 
Pastry can be taken with impunity only 
by those accustomed to labour hard; the 
sedentary and the invalid find it very 
difficult of digestion, and unwholesome. 
It is best cold, particularly if two or three 
days old. 
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LJ. ^r% is a butritious, wholesome, and 
ery useful vegetable. Pearl barley, well 
oiled in water, forms a diluting, slightly 
jfiutritive drink, of much service to all 
Lck persons. In the summer, it is a very 
jpholesome drink for persons generally. 
Oais, when boiled or deprived of the 
usk, and reduced to groats or meal, are 
I8ed as a common article of diet for the 
Rdfirm and sick, in Great Britain, France, 
^'and Germany. About fifty years ago, it 
jras calculated, that nearly a fourth part 
' the inhabitants of Great Britain lived 
jipon oat bread ; and. it is supposed, that 
nder an improved system of agriculture, 
nore nourishment per acre may be ob- 
uned from oats, than from the same 
guantity of barley or rye; but to wheat 
'tis evidently inferior. Boiled in water, 
oats impart a thick mucilage, which is 
t^'ery nourishing, wholesome, and diges- 
tible. This refers only to the mucilage 
btained from genuine groats, or oatmeal, 
procured from a mealman who can be de- 
Ipended upon ; as the oatmeal in common 
Bbse is, I am sorry to say, too frequently 
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an impure article; and it is to be fearedP 
that all patent prepared groats and vieal, as 
they are called, are adulterated, and not 
worthy of confidence. 

Rice is a nutritious and wholesome 
vegetable. It is easy of digestion, when 
taken in conjunction with some condi- 
ment, as cinnamon, nutmeg, allspice, and 
the like; these additions make it more 
palatable as well as more wholesome, and 
obviate its tendency to confine the bowels. 
It is almost the only food of the native 
inhabitants of India, Burraah, and other 
populous Eastern countries, which renders 
it probable, that it furnishes subsistence 
to greater numbers of human beings than^ 
all the other grains put together.* 

All vegetables of the pulse kind are 
liable to strong objections, as articles of 
diet for civilized man. They are very 
indigestible, heating, productive of great 
flatulency, and contain little nourishment. 
Both peas and beans, whether green p!j \ 

* Ale Bhonld nf ver be drank titer rice and milk, as II u " 
almost ccrtnln al producing colic, or lone other dUorder In Ibe 
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^TmieA^ oppress the stomach, and are fit to 
be eaten only by the strong and laborious, 
or those who take much exercise. Pea- 
soup, although most grateful in cold 
weather, is very indigestible and unwhole- 
some, at least to all but the robust, who 
use much active exercise abroad. 

French Beans, however, are among the 
best vegetables our gardens produce. I 
mean the young green pod, eaten as it 
usually is iu England. 

The best pot-herbs are asparagus and 
artichokes, more especially to those trou- 
bled with gravel. Young spring greens 
and cabbages are wholesome, but after 
the spring season they become indiges- 
tible, flatulent, and pernicious. Young 
brocoli and cauliflower also are useful 
vegetables; but I think spinage rarely 
agrees with the human stomach. 

Salads, lettuce, and all undressed vege- 
tables of this kind, contain little nourish- 
ment, and are not much to be recom- 
mended. The bitterest sorts are the most 
wholesome and digestible. Radishes and 
cucumbers should not be touched by the 
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weakly, or the invalid. Lettuce is £he 
most wholesome of this description of 
vegetable, and when blanched, from being 
soporific, may sometimes be advantage-- 
ously used at supper, by those who are 
frequently disturbed by restless nights. 

The fourth order of vegetables consists 
of all the esculent roots, of which the 
potaloe, the turnip, and the onion, are the 
most wholesome and nutritious, and the 
most easy of digestion. We may consider 
it as an unerring rule, that any kind of 
aliment for which we feel a natural and 
permanent appetite, is salutary, and con^- 
formable to our nature. Of this kind is 
that invaluable root the potatoe, which, ia 
the most simple preparation, and without 
any addition but salt, affords an agreeable 
^nd wholesome food to almost every per- 
son. It is the best substitute we possess 
for bread, being a light, alimentary sub- 
stance, neither viscid nor flatulent, and 
having little tendency to acidity. It is, 
consequently, very nutritious, and, for the 
most part, easy of digestion. A few dys- 
peptic and bilious people, indeed, find it 
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disagree, more especially if not well 
Rooked, or if not of a good sort; but this 
|8 a. rare occurrence. A convincing proof 
f its highly nutritive qualities is, that the 
greater part of the arrow-root sold in 
JEngland is extracted from it. The dry, 
jiealy sort of potatoe is the most easy of 
(Ingestion, and by far the most Dourishing; 
^d the simplest mode of preparing them 
yfijT the table is the best : mashed potatoes 
«re more difficult of digestion. The vale- 
jtudinarian should, in general, avoid the 
^oung potatoe, till after the first of August, 
pn account of its indigestible nature when 
^ry young. 
The history of the potatoe conveys to 
ifpB a most instructive lesson, forcibly re- 
t*ainding us of the extraordinary lengths 
7 to which prejudice will carry mankind, 
and showing us by what apparently trivial 
circumstances this prejudice is often re- 
moved, when the most powerful and in- 
fluential arguments have failed to weaken 
it. The introduction of this valuable root 
to the gardens and tables of the people, 
received, for more than two centuries, aa 
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uaesampled opposition from vulgar preji 
dice, which all the philosophy of the age 
was unable to dissipate, until Louis XV. 
<tf France, wore a bunch of the flowers of 
tihe potatoe in the midst of his court on a 
day of festivity ; the people then, for the 
first time, obsequiously acknowledged its 
usefulness, and its cultivation, as an article 
of food, soon became universal. Now, 
its stalk, considered as a textile plant, 
produces, in Austria, a cottony flax. In 
Sweden, sugar is extracted from its roots. 
By combustion its different parts yield a 
very considerable quantity of potass. Its 
apples, when ripe, ferment and yield 
vinegar by exposure, or spirit by distil- 
lation. Its tubercles made into a pulp, 
are a substitute for soap in bleaching. 
Cooked by steam, the potatoe is one of the 
most wholesome and nutritious, and, at 
the same time, the most economical of all 
vegetable aliments. By different mani- 
pulations, it furnishes two kinds of flour, 
a gruel, and a parenchyma, which in times 
of scarcity may be made into bread, or 
applied to increase the bulk of bread 
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moAe from grain; and its starch is little, 
if at all, inferior to the Indian arrow root, 
ifluch are the numerous resources which 
J^is invaluable plant is calculated to fur- 
See Paris's J*harmacologia, vol. i. 
ge 54. 

, Turnips are nutritive, easily digested, 
.■^d very wholesome. Sir John Sinclair 

iates,* that they in general disagree with 
,■01086 who have weak stomachs, and are 
ttBbject to flatulency, but this is certainly 
« mistake. All vegetables are more or 
^ss flatulent, but turnips are among those 
^Which are least so; and I am persuaded 
ifcltensive and accurate observation will 

(Toye, that they almost always agree 
tiemarkably well with weak stomachs, and 
Mce, therefore, among; the best vegetables 
Sphich those troubled with indigestion and 
bilious complaints can resort to. They 
ate slightly laxative, which is an addi- 
)tipnal recommendation in such cases. 

■1 Onions sometimes assist digestion, al- 
8iough they cannot, in my opinion, be 



• Code of Health, page 110, 
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considered very nourishing. They are 
best suited to persons of a cold and phleg- 
matic habit, and those whose stomacbs 
require a stimulus. Parsnips, when well 
boiled, are nutritive and wholesome. 
Carrots are digested with difficulty, and 
are not wholesome. 

Of the class of Fruits, the best are 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots, straw- 
berries, raspberrjes,*gooseberries,oranges, 
red and white currants, and grapes; and 
in point of digestibility and wholesorae- 
ness, they, perhaps, rank as now placed, 
the apple being, on the whole, the first, 
both as it respects utility and its whole- 
some qualities. The baked apple is a 
most wholesome fruit. Strawberries are 
a very cooling, laxative, and wholesome 
fruit, and are supposed to possess qualities 
unfavourable to the formation of grave! 

* Gooseberries, in Ihclr green slate, aliould be RvoiJed by tie 
TBlelutllnarian, as being kdlgesrible and unnho1c3onif, escept- 
iag in tho case of Ihe consQinptivB, -who may frequently take 
Ihcm ia the fonn of gooaebcrry-fool, wllh conaiclcrable advm- 
tnge, whea troubled witb heat and Oushlngi of tbe face, burning 
of the lands, and olhcr symptoins of liectic fever, bo often 
attending tliat malady. In guch Instance!, their cooliag acid 
qualities ate bencBcial. 




W^^tbid stone. Of course, these fruits are 
ll^nclQcive to the health and nourishment 
1^ the body only when quite ripe; and of 
fiiepples and pears, the more mellow and 
I -tender the fruit the better. The pine- 
i*|tpple is most delicious, but ought to be 
f eaten sparingly, more especially by elderly 
|f|)er.sons, on whom it sometimes takes a 
tVery extraordinary effect. Cherries, plums, 
Belives, melons, and all kinds of nuts, are 
Kmostly difficult of digestion, and fit only 
Hfor the strong and active. Black currants 
Hhave a strong tendency to affect the 
^powels, and are not to be recommended 
B^ i diet. As a medicine, when made into 
iMm or jelly, they are highly useful iu 
Htore throat. 

■1 Of dried fruits, the most valuable are 
^^apes or raisins, plums or prunes, and 
^figs. These are very nutritious, but, from 
Kthe great quantity of saccharine matter 
Bthey contain, are much disposed to oppress 
Hihe stomach, and, consequently, to prove 
^indigestible. They cannot, in genera!, 

with any propriety, be recommended, to 

the weakly, or the invalid. 
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As to the consumption of fruits, the fol*' 
lowing remarks merit attention- 1. Being' 
abundantly produced by nature at that 
season of the year, when such substances^ 
with the acid, refreshing, and diluting' 
qualities they possess, are particularly' 
acceptable, they are highly beneficial to' 
most persons in summer, and should there-" 
ibre be taken in proper quantity. 2. To 
young persons, full of blood, they ard' 
particularly useful, on account of their' 
tending to allay excessive heat, and mo- 
derate the circulation. Such individuals 
ought to make them a principal part of 
their food in the summer. 3. To such 
also as are liable to slight irregular fevers^ " 
or to frequent feverishness, they are truly ' 
valuable, and may be considered as both' 
food and medicine. In this case, the best^ 
time of taking them is at meals, am 
■whenever the individuals find themselve*'' 
preternaturally heated. 4. For persons 
in tolerable health, the best time for 
eating fruit is after dinner, and at supper. 
Id summer, a moderate quantity of the 
most wholesome fruit, with a little bread 
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Ijgbx biscuit,, forms one of the most desirable 
1 -uppers that can be indulged in, and par- 
■ ■iicularly for the valetudinarian. 

There are a few miscellaneous articles 

used as food, which it is proper to notice, 
I ;the chief of which are arrow-root, tapioca, 
I sago, and salep.* All these are nourishing, 

.and easily digested, when taken with bread 
I or biscuit, the addition of which renders 

ctbem not only lighter on the stomach, but 

wore nutritive. Milk also is a valuable ad- 
f dition to them. Indian arrow-root is justly 
|:Considered to possess the most of a nutri- 
I Jtious quality, and I think the rest stand in 
] -the order here placed. They all form very 
f suitable nourishment for the sick and con- 
' Talescent, but when they turn acid on the 

stomach, which they often will do when 
Idhat organ is weak, it requires a little 
I ananagement to render them agreeable and ■ 



i _ * The celebrated Hureknil canQdeiitly rBConimends sMep, In 
I 2ufl powder, dissolved in water, a9 it most wholcsoma and nulri- 
a food for'young cliiidreD. Fie snys he has foand it of ttia 
lervicc Id restoring the streugth and flesh ol eiha<ulad 
i tmaciated children. It may be mlied with water, &c. la 
;r and proporlion usuetly followed in jfiepurlag arruw- 

I -nou 
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wholesome. In this case, they should be 
mixed with a good proportion of condi- 
ment, as cinnamon, allspice, &c. with or 
without a little biscuit powder, or grated 
bread; a little port or sherry wine may 
also be added, if admissible, and a little 
well-made toast, or plain biscuit, be eaten 
at the same time. By these means, the 
tendency to acidity may generally be 
counteracted. The tapioca, or sago, mixed 
with bread and milk, makes a very good 
pudding. 

But there is a point connected with the 
consumption of arrow-root, and almost all 
other articles which are supposed to con- 
tain much nutriment in a very small space, 
that ought to be particularly adverted to 
in this book, and I know not that I can 
select a better place to notice it in, than 
the present. The point alluded to, refers 
to the concentration of aliment, on which 
very erroneous and injurious notions gene- 
rally prevail. People in general suppose, 
that by extracting and insulating what 
they conceive to be the nutritious principle 
or principles of any given alimentary sub- 
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ance, they are able with greater certainty 

and effect to nourish the body of the sick 

and delicate ; thus, we contlaually hear 

of strong beef-tea, pure arrow-root jelly, 

and the like, prepared with great care for 

such persons. But many of my readers 

will be much surprised to hear, that a dog 

fed on the strongest beef-tea alone rapidly 

emaciates, and dies within a short period, 

nd that precisely the same consequences 

ould ensue on confining the atrongest 

tan to the same food. It is also a fact, 

At a dog fed on fine white bread (usually 

Ksidered by far the most nutritive kind, 

I' bread), and water, both at discretion, 

hoes not live beyond the fiftieth day ; and 

lat a rabbit or Guinea pig, fed on the 

!st wheat alone, dies, with all the symp^ 

loms of stan'ation, commonly within a 

fortnight, and sometimes much sooner : 

the same effects follow if they are fed on 

oats or barley, singly.* An ass, fed with 

rice boiled in water, does not survive 

above a fortnight. The reason of all this 
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is, that diversity of aliment, and a certain 
bulk, are essential to nutrition; and it 
teaches us, that we ought never to confine 
any individual, especially if sick, to one 
or two sorts of concentrated food, and 
that we should not endeavour to combine 
too much nutriment in too small a space. 
When so given, it will, even in health, be 
followed by fermentation instead of diges- 
tion,* as is proved by the fact, that pure 
arrow-root jelly taken alone, or with the 
slightest addition of any other substance, 
almost invariably acidulates on the sto- 
mach ; and it does not nourish. It follows, 
that strong soup, beef-tea, arrow-root, 
animal jellies, and all such articles of diet, 
should at all times be taken with some 
other alimentary substance, and particu- 
larly with bread. 



1 



' Pfiris's PliarmacologiB, Vol. i. page 618. 
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jiiWbe importance of liquid food to the. 
well being of the human frame, is proved; 
by the single fact, that its fluids far exceed, 
the solids, in point of weight; and as thfl 
fluids as well as the solids of the body are 
incessantly suffering loss, so do they re-; 
quire constant reparation. Liquids ar€t 
necessary to assist digestion; to the per- 
fection of the assimilating processes, aad 
to carry the nutritive particles to every 
part of the system ; to the formation o^ 
the various secretions and excretions ; and- 
sometimes to refresh and stimulate the, 
languid powers of the circulation. ■ 

The liquors commonly used are chiefly. 
water, milk, toast and water, gruel, tea,, 
coffee, chocolate, broths, soups, wine, malt 
liquors, and ardent spirits, each of which 
we shall consider a little at length. 

Common water is a liquid of greater im- 
portance to man than any other, on accoun 
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of its being a natural production, largely 
consumed, and admirably adapted for the 
dilution of our solid food, and to aid its 
perfect digestion and assimilation. I be- 
lieve the most able physicians agree, that 
ft is by far the safest and most salutary 
beverage in which man can possibly in- 
dulge, being the best solvent and diluent 
(^ our solid food, that which best supports 
the tone of the stomach, without exhaust- 
ing its Tigour, and which, in reality, fiir- 
flishes not only the most simple, but also 
the most suitable supply to the secreting 
vessels, and towards maintaining the gene- 
ral humidity or elasticity of the body. 
Hence it arises, that those who use pure 
water only, as their general drink, are, all 
other things being equal, the most free 
from disease, and retain the vigour of life, 
and its different functions, to a more ad- 
vanced age.* 



• The celebralrf Hoffmnii lays, -pUra wafer is ihe Attest 
driak for persons of all sgct amlleinperamenlg; aodafHlltliv 
produclinus of nature or ort, ceues the ueaiesl ti> that ualvwsal 
remedy, so ciucb sought trier lif mitfikliitf, but nerer hllherto 
dltCGventb " 



It is also an agent of conadetable ii>» 
portance in the relief and cure of disease^ 
particularly in inflammatory fevers, aod* 
when uncommonly pure, in diabetes, scfo* 
phula, graTel, and cutaneous eruptions. 

There are several kinds of water, bat 
tain water, snow water, and spring watei^ 
are the purest and best. Rain water^ 
when collected in the open fields, is cer> 
tainly the purest natural water, but whea 
collected in towns, or from the roofs of 
bouses, it contains many impurities, and 
requires to be boiled and strained pre* 
rious to internal use. Snow water is 
remarkably soft and pure, particularly . 
when made from snow that fells in calm 
weather. Spring water, in addition to 
the substances detected in rain water, 
generally contains a small proportion oS 
common salt, and frequently other salts. 
The larger springs are purer than smaller 
ones, and those which occur in silicious 
rocks, or beds of gravel, contain the least 
impregnation. If it has not filtered through 
a very soluble soil, it is often almost as 
pure as rain water. Well or pump watefj^ 



which is spring water obtained by digging 
to a considerable depth, is by no means 
so pure. It is commonly distinguished 
by a property named hardness, implying 
an incapability of dissolving soap ; which 
is owing to its containing many earthy 
salts, the principal of which is sulphate of 
lime. River water, when the stream is 
rapid, and runs over a pebbly or silicious 
channel, is as pure as the softer spring^ 
water; but when the current is slow, and 
the bed clayey, it approaches nearer to 
the nature of well water, and frequently 
contains putrified vegetable and animal 
matter, as is generally the case in the 
water of lakes and marshes. 

It is of some consequence to the health 
of every one, and especially to that of the 
sick and weakly, that they should avoid 
hard water, and confine themselves tb 
that which is soft. Some medical writers^ 
indeed, have denied that hard water is 
injurious to the animal system, but there' 
can be no doubt that this opinion is very' 
erroneous; the great superiority, in point 
of wholesomeness, which soft water has 
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wer that which is hard, being proved by 
■many strikiug facts. Horses, forcxample, 
by an iustiactive sagacity, always prefer 
tbe former, and when, by necessity or 
inattention, they are confined to the latter, 
their coats become rougii, and ill-con- 
ditioned, and they are frequently attacked 
with the gripes. Hard water also has a 
tendency to produce disease in the spleen 
of certain animals, especially sheep ; and 
pigeons refuse it when they have been 
accustomed to that which is soft. Some 
very eminent and discerning physicians 
have ascribed the scrofulous swellings, 
and complaints of gravel, so common in cer- 
tain districts, to the hardness of the water 
,. 4iUere, and there is often much to coun- 
■■pDasce the opinion. The late Dr. Baillie 
^^has remarked, that he had witnessed more 
■advantage to arise in scrofula from the air 
and waters of Malvern, than from almost 
any other means. The best mode of 
ireeing hard water of its earthy salts, is 
£rst to boil it; then, after it has 
fUMoled, to drop into it an alkaline carbo- 
i little carbonate of soda, &c. ; 
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and lastly, to filter it. Filtering machines 
are very useful in all large towns. Pub- 
ting a slice of toasted bread into water 
softens it very much, and if there were no 
other advantage arising from drinking 
toast and water, its greater softness would 
be a strong recommendation in its favonr. 
Sigjis of Good Wattr. 1. It may be 
oiferred, from the vigour and florid looks 
of the inhabitants, and from the healthiness 
of the animals living in the neighbourhood, 
that the waters they use are good in 
quality. 2. Also when a fevi' drops of 
the water are let fall on good copper, and 
they occasion no spot thereon. 3. Good 
water is found fit for boiling vegetables 
quickly, in particular peas, beans, and 
other pulse. 4. Good waters are light; and 
perhaps lightness of water is the most 
positive token of its goodness, and its ex- 
emption from other ingredients. 5. Those 
waters wliich dissolve soap in the com- 
pletest manner, are generally excellent. 
0. Springs issuing from sandy soils, sand- 
stone, gravel, and red-stone, are usually 
wholesome. 7. Good water easily ac* 
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quires the taste, colour, and flavour that 
is wished to be given to it. 8. Springs 
which freeze with difficulty, and Buffer 
little variation in their temperature at 
different seasons of the year, are deemed 
good. 9. Water of good quality soon 
grows warm by the heat of the fire, and 
soon cools when exposed to the air. 
10. It is reckoned a good sign in rivar 
water, to bear water-cresses and water- 
marigolds, and where fresh verdure is 
ofeserved along the banks where it runs. 

Alilfc holds a very conspicuous place 
among the various articles of liquid food. 
it is one of the most valuable presents 
that nature has bestowed upon the human 
race, being equally wholesome, nourish- 
ing, and digestible, and well calculated 
as an article of diet both for children and 
adults. It is worthy of particular atten- 
tion from the consumptive, the gouty, and 
in many cases of derangement of the 
general health. 

It ought to make a chief part of the 
food of the consumptive, as it has, un- 
doubtedly, the power of invigorating the 
D 2 
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body, without increasing the febrile irrita- 
tion present. The best sort for Sucft 
patients is asses' milk, but whatever kind 
be taken, it should invariably be freai 
arid warm from the animal, because Vt^ 
excellence of milk seems, in a gi:4ka 
measure, to depend on the intimate imi^ 
tare of the three substances of whidn it 
principally consists, which is Complifcfe 
■wh^ii fresh and warm, but the air speeait^^ 
&cte upon them so as to cause a separa- 
tion. Butter-milk ought to form the jiriS- 
eip&l article for quenching the thirst, ' ^ritl 
allaying the occasional heat and feven^- 
jiess, so common in consumptive invaljali 
For these purposes, it is highly valuable, 
being very cooling, refreshing, and, at ifife 
same time, nutritious, when properly ma<te. 
It ought to be quite new, and obtained 
from milk, the whole of which has |j^^n 
employed in making butter, and not the 
(crpam only. . ^ ' 

*,, It is equally certain, that a milk dieK 
^rbne nearly approaching to it, is of gr'eat 
service in most gouty cases, occurring i(i 
sgpod constitutiens« and uncomplica,ted 




* ■*ith any other disease. It will not ^-j 
swer quite so well, in severe chronic gqijt-, 
that is, where the disease, from its fre- 
quent attacks, has greatly enfeebled the 
digestive organs, and whole constitution; 
yet even here, some physicians think, and 
I believe reasonably, that with proper 
management it is capable, in conjunction 
with exercise, of accomplishing the most 
salutary changes. Dr. CuUen thought a 
vegetable diet, with exercise, equal to the 
perfect cure of the majority of gouty- 
cases; and Dr. Stark states, that a Mr. 
Slingsby lived many years solely on bread, 
milk, and vegetables, and was free frona 
gout ever since he began that regimen;- 
he had also excellent spirits, and was very 
vigorous. And a Dr. Knight followed the 
same plan with equal siacccss. 
^tj .The lighter sorts of milk, particularly 
HBsses' and mares' milk, are excellent in all 
disorders where the patient is troubled 
with an insatiable thirst. Butter-milk 
be found very useful in sucli 
fisiances. "" 

Milk' does not generally agree with the 
d3 
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perfect hypoeliondriac, nor the plethoric 
and corpulent, and disagrees particularly 
>vith tipplers, or those addicted to strong 
liquors. 

Of course, the quality of milk, varies 
greatly according to the season of the 
year, the pasture upon which the animal 
is fed, and the degree of exercise aad 
free air allowed to it : the more favourable 
these circumstances are, the better will 
be the milk. Good cows' milk ought to 
he white, without smell, and so fat, that 
a drop being allowed to fall on the nail, 
will not run down in divisions. 

It should be observed, that skimmed 
milk is much inferior to the article in its 
original state. If new milk be too heavy 
for a weak stomach, it is much more 
wholesome to dilute it with lukewarm 
water, than to skim it.* It may also, in 
the case of weakness of stomach, be most 

■ Whan wonwii'B milk caniiol bn gol for infnnls, und cava' 
milk becomes HCe^ctiut □nlUomoniacli, the rollawiiig composition 
nay be tried will) advanlagB. Boil two ounces of barlsfaorn 
BhB»ing» In B quarl of w»tar, otera geiiilB fire, till the whole ia 
roiuced,to opint, then mix it niili twice its quantity of cows' 
nilk, («BTin iVom the cow If poisible), ond a Illlle sugar, and b 
□ourialiitig, easily-digeiiled alUnenV will be formed. 
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HitiNuntageousIy diluted with soda water, 
ttffime water. -'^ 

/I Toast mid water is a nutritious and '1». 
hiable diluent. The toasted bread rendflris 
the water exceedingly soft, and agreeable, 
and tends very much to correct any other 
bad quality that may exist in it. It is 
therefore a valuable resource in many 
cases. It will soften the hardest water. 
Soda water, (from the soda powders, 
which should always be preferred to the 
bottled soda water,) made with toast and 
water, is vastly superior to that made 
with plain water, being both more agree- 
able, and more beneficial.* 



* Thp following is « gooti (eceijjt for mikiafrl0B9t and vmler. 
Take a slice of fioe and stale loar bread, cut very Ihiii, (n9 Itia 
nW (oast is ever cul); and let itbe cnrcfuliy tosslefl on bolli sides, 
uinil It be eamplelelg bnncaed all over, but nowioc blaekeDciI, 
or burned in anyway. Put lliis into a common deep sloDu or 
cbina ju;, aud pour over it from tlie tea kettle, as much cleau 
botttng water as you visb to tnake into drinli. Much depenili 
on Iho water being aclually in a. bulling' state. Cover tba jag 
with a BRUcer or plate, and kt the (Icink cool unlil It be quilo 
cold; it U tbeii EtiobeuseJ; Ihe fresher mule Ihe beiier.aad 
of course the' more agreeable. This is llie best -^ay of making 
toasl and -water, butlf, in Ibo absenne of boilii\g water, itlfn 
made with that ivhidi is nuld, Iha drink will be u.u^h butter 
tluca common water. 
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Gruel is ,we]I known to be an infusiofi 
of oatmeal, and is a wholesome and i»>M;|i.T, 
tious article, well calculated for the aupp^ 
of all persons, and particularly for th^ 
4ejicate, when it does not become acescent 
on the stomach. It may be taken with, 
or without milk, and with salt or.^iig^^, 
Nutmeg, or some other spice, shopld A^ 
general be grated into it. When it aci-r. 
dulates on the stomach, it may often ^% 
taken without producing any such ym^f^ 
pleasant effect, if made partly with gopij 
beer, instead of wholly with water, Frajst-T 
lin mentions the case of an old Romarj 
Catholic lady, who had disposed of all her. 
propC'Tty for charitable uses, reserving 
only twelve pounds a year to herself, (and, 
of this small pittance she gave a paft tQ, 
the poor,) who lived entirely on watef^i 
gruel. She never experienced sickness^i 
This is a sufficient proof how wholesoaie 
gruel is, and how little is necessary j^c\, 
maintain life and health. . i 

Tea was first used in Britain ebo^^t, 
the year IGGG, and became a fashionatde,, 
beverage at court, owing to the examjjj,^, 
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wfto'Iiad been accustomed to it in P6ttii^' 
giili ! Its present annual consumption'^' 
^rfe kingdom is enormous; yet physiciaife' 
^fe slill divided in opinion respecting iti" 
ife&V qualities, some considering it to bb;' 
uiyori'th'e whole, a wholesome and ben^-' 
fidial'diluent, while others look upon it is 
pfeMeiotis, and attribute to its frequeHt 
eiriployment chiefly, the visible increase 
of'ilerVous disorders and other complaiirfs' 
of'^ebility. A considerable majority 6f 
jirbfessional men, however, rank ambttj^ 
tfie"fbtb6r, and I think there is mtich' 
T^dir to consider good black tea, whW 
tft&hk in moderate quantity, as wbdle*-^ 
sortfe and useful. It forms a refreshing' 
a'htiipasmodic beverage, very suitable for 
thfe^indrning and evening, but should, ndt' 
b^'taken either strong or hot, and the; 
atlffitiori of milk and a little sugar rendere- 
it'iiore wholesome. Individualsof a rigl'il' 
and solid fibre require more of it, aiid arb 
metre benefited by it, than those of an 
o^ii^ite habit; but none should tat^' 
more tJian three small tea-rupfuls morning' 
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and evening. It is a beverage much bet** 
ter suited to the evening than the morning, 
and less of it should therefore be taken at 
the latter than the former period. Gene- 
lally speaking, I am fully persuaded it is 
superior for common use to chocolate, or 
coffee, though it is more than probable, 
that some of our indigenous plants woold 
yield as wholesome and palatable an in- 
fusion as the tea-leaf of China. With 
aoirie persons, however, no China tea 
agrees, and then an infusion of agrimony, 
or some other native plant, should be sub- 
stituted for it. I may state, on very 
respectable authority, that the first leaves 
of whortleberry, properly gathered, aad 
dried in the shade, cannot be distinguished 
from real teas.* It is certain that all 
green tea is exceedingly pernicious, having 
a strong tendency to injure the stomach 
and bowels, and the whole nervous sys- 

* Bage, (the tomentoaa. or balsamic lOffc), and balm, {meliiia 
AofWiwin, or gartlen liatm), nrc likewisa valuable subrtilules 
b lea, more partlcuUirlj in 'lif ca9p of di?biHly in llie slomteU 
a.nil nerriius .lyalem, John Husji!>j*, orSjdelihaiii, !□ EeBt, who 
Ijied to DQC liunclred and sixteen, iiiuk nothing for Ula breakfast 
n Gn; years, but btlm tea, tweetenedviltlilioiiejr. 
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tem.* MediciDally, tea is soiueltiiies of 
fiervice in relieving the sensations of op' 
Ineeeion and weight at the pit of tbe 
stomach, so frequently accompanying ia- 
digestioa and bilious complaints; but it 
worthy of particular notice from the 
dyspeptic, that few things will injure lam 
more than an immoderate iuduigenee in 
tills or any other warm slop. 

The following rules, respecting the use 
of tea, will be found useful. 1. Carefully 
wroid the high-priced and high-flavoured 
more especially if green, which 
generally owe their flavour to pernicious 
IDgTedients, and abound most with those 
iu:tive principles, whence the noxious 
*^ects of the articles arise. 2. Take with 
I: at all times a good proportion of milk, 
some sugar, as correctives to any 



'* If IwoOTlUreeeupfuls ofgreeateaof ■ moilei 
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IJr, iijdivLlual, who lias neter, or -very riifi 

I'.irill iDTiriibly inske him exceedingly n 

inftble far a eonsli'criblo tim?, and with nmny such pcrin'U il 

iU bavB rather an olarmhig effect. . This is a conrlncuig [iroo 

I, its deleterious natuie, and shows wlml an injurioai iiiGneac, 

IBiutbtvcoiithecoiiitiluliDaiortliosn who drink It frrqacntly. 
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possible noxious qualities present. 3. LeV 
the quantity of tea used at each infusionr 
be very moderate. 4. Make the infosioiu 
properly, with water soft and otherwisft' 
of a good quality, and in a boilings statel^ 
5i Take less tea in the morning than i« 
the evening. The first meal we take in 
the morning, to recruit the body, after 
the loss it has sustained during a long fast 
through the night, and to prepare it for 
the labours of the succeeding hours of tl>e 
day, should be in some measure substan^J 
tial, consisting of a large proportion' (rf 
solid aliment. Indeed, except when dramk 
soon after a hearty dinner, solid nourish'* 
ment should always be taken with tea. ■ i 
Coffee is sufficiently wholesome for oc- 
casional use, but does not sit so easy on 
the stomach as tea. It is also more heat- 
ing, and when taken immoderately, and 
very strong, impedes nutrition, weakens 
the nervous system, and produces all the 
bad effects of strong tea. The weakly 
and delicate, generally find it difficult of 
digestion, and apt to become acescent, 
jflprg pprticularly if troubled with mucfi 
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■Weakness of the stomach ; and it is, there-, 

fore, by no means an eligible beverage fot 

the dyspeptic or bilious. On account i>i 

its more heating and indigestible nature, 

it is clearly not so well adapted to answer 

th£ purposes of a diluent after dinner, as 

tefli.and the practice of serving up coffefij 

seon after the latter meal, should, there-* 

Ibre, be exchanged for tea. The dinner 

lilBelf, especially if freely partaken of, 

lereatcs sutficient heat and tendency to 

indigestion, generally too much of both, 

rithout our having recourse to a liquid 

lieh is calculated to augment these bad 

■cfieots. Indeed, this liquor is, at all times^ 

tbettfii: suited for the morning than the 

I ^yening, and for the winter than the sum- 

Isper.* Mocha coffee is the best ; it should 

i made only of a moderate strength. 



J* Since wrillug the aljovD, I Gid Ihnt Dr. Paiii, (Trealite ok 

Zr«, page 173,) entcrlains a conlrary seiillmpirt, an.l stalef, llint 

•itcotfeo hs taken 1 mine! I til lefy Eftef aniMl, il iarldl Wuiidto 

at diainrb^nce in lis iligestion wbich [as been nolicett 

raisional consi-quence of Icn ; on the contrary, il acce- 

iiite! the Opcratiom of t1ie stomach." 1 licllstellie reveHtor 

to be the real IrtLlli ; and the T;ea30!i9 (or my ophiinn nfe 

■n above- It Is [>oi<iitite we may nn.w nnd Ilii-n meet with an 

dliidiiil wbo Bnds eoSee agree witb^^hloi 'bi;t:br ttila te^,' ' tiut 
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Well burnt rye affords a very good suli 
stitute for coffee. It appears to be qa 
as wholesome, and is almost as palatabli 

Chocolate is far more nourishing, lei 
heating, and perhaps more wholesom 
than coffee, when properly made. It ift 
commonly made much too thick, 
■with too much milk, -which renders i 
oppressive and cloying to the stomach 
It is very much better when made witi 
water, and rather thin, the milk beie 
added to it when poured out, in the saj 
way that we add it to tea. In this fon 
it is a light, nutritive, and wholesori 
beverage, well adapted to the nervoua^ 
the delicate, and those of a costive habilij 
of body. It is improper for the corpuieud 



in a ftreal majority of caaca, the former liijuiJ will be ftiundn 
cre»le much more lUslurbaiicB when laken iiflcr diimt 
other ao)ul ratal, Ihan Ihc iMlci, and will also mote cerUill;^.] 
impede Ibe operations of the stomach. I have known lliii ij 
occar repeatedly, and appeal to the experience of the inTolid M 
vL'iiry my Bsserlioo. It is often vi:ry ililScult for a strong aqjLl 
lieolthy person, to alTord correct infermation as lo the relativ^fl 
diBestibilily and vhole^omeness or differaot alimentary mtttef^V 
hutlhuae who haveweok slDDiacbi will soon decide llie poiflf^^ 
and I am assured, thai iiineledii dyspeptics out of twenty i 
dettere In hveur oC IM. 



and those disposed to iuflammatory dis- 
Mses, and apoplexy; and must be spa- 
lingly i\sed by such as are employed in 
laeDtal pursuits. 

:•' Cocoa is in fact only a weak chocolate, 
it is a light, nutritious, and wholesome 
drink. It sits much easier on the stomach, 
than chocolate, and the sedentary and 
Bfcudious may, therefore, often take it with 
aJivantage, instead of tea. 
i. Broths and Soups, properly made, with 
a. due proportion of vegetable and animal 
food, without fat, are undoubtedly whole- 
some and nutritive, and may be said to 
serve both for meat and drink; but they 
must invariably be taken with bread. 
Many suppose that they are calculated 
only for those whose powers of digestion 
are weak, but this is a mistake, the reverse 
"being generally the truth ; because we 
find, almost universally, that where the 
digestive powers are weak and deranged, 
■ fplid aliment agrees the best, particularly 
Itolid animal food, since it gives the sto- 
^iiach less to do, and rest to a weak organ 
is of great consequence ; whereas liquid 



food IS apt, in these cases, to aUute fhH" 
gastric juice too much, besides which, it, 
certainly requires a g;reater strength, of* 
digestive power for its perfect assimilation J 
Hence we see, that the present liquias 
are better fitted, as articles of diet, j for 
such as have a good measure of sti'engtn,' 
ijian for the weakly and delicate, xtie' 
Scotch barley broth I consider a vefj; 
■\vholespme diet.* ' ,' - 

"'^'ifeeef-'tea is nutritious when taken ■wita 
^'sufficient quantity of bread, but not elspp 
S^e page'42. 

".WINE. This is an interesting and iin^' 
portant subject, on account of the Very 
general use of this liquid in Europe, " anaj 
of the exhilarating and admirable eifecw 
it, is capable of producing when used in 
4iie quantity, and of proper quality, as" 
well as of the very pernicious cbnse- 
qiiejices arising from its abuse. ' ^ 

■ Tbe roUowiiig is an exevllent mode of making Ihii brotb.~-* 
Hlko ■ lea-cupful of pot, or penri bsilcy, and one gallBB^of 
Witen' ;[^()ilgenily fiir.hiilf an hour^ Ihen aJil ihrce ijourtjs'ol 
lean berr, or neck of muuon, some carrols nncJ Iiirn1[i9' c<^ 



tlie whole boll ffnlly for two hours longer il 
whni the brotU will be Ri for u^e> 



some onions: L^r 
a close soup-telltp'f 
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■ "^ine fs. certainly a most valuable qor* 
aial., The temperate use of it is coiidiicive 
tp health; the powers both of the body 
and mind are, to a certain degree, roused 
tyit; the circulation is accelerated and 
fiivigorated ; the nervous system strength- 
ened, and the action and powers of the 
Btoqaach increased. But these good effects 
are all bounded by a very limited use of 
it, and chiefly by those kinds of wine, in 
■s^hich water enters far more largely into 
their composition than the spirituous part. 
Such excellent effects from the use of 
vine, are, likewise, for the most part, 
altogether confined to the middle-aged, 
and those advancing in life. Hence wine 
has been emphatically called the milk of 
eldage, while there are very few physicians 
of discernment, who have paid much, 
attention to the subject, but consider it 
Pernicious to youth, and truly destructive 
to children.* I mean, of course, when 

i'^.'Ai «tne Iim Imcr called the milh of olil a%e, so la mitlc' 
Hj^riy illylBd the wine of youtli. " No man in l^enlth, (snyi 
Il^.rTrotter,)'""""''*'"^''"''^^"'"'^' rorty; !ie miy Iheii' 
bf^.witb Iwo jUsses in the day; ftt fifty he may ad J two nioVe.'''_ 



L 
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used as aa article of diet by such persons ; 
if employed medicinally, it is occasionally 
of great service to them, as well as to the 
aged. I will venture to assert, that wine 
can hardly ever be given to a child in 
tolerable health, under fifteen years of 
age, -without immediately deranging the 
functions of the stomach, and suppressing 
the secretion of healthy bile ; and very 
often it will have the same effects in young 
persona much above the age now men- 
tioned.* Parents who are anxious for 
the health of their children should never 
give tliem wine, unless under the sanction 
of an able medical practitioner. If they 
are weakly and languid, their tonics should 
in general be, plenty of pure air, and 
active exercise, with early rising, and a 



■ Ot, BeJdoes slotesi Ibmt iui ingenious surgMn Irieit iba 
fallowing cxperlnii^iil. IIe^ gnie lt> two of his childroii, for a 
week alternmety, afler (linlier, to tile one > full glass of slierty, 
sad to tha other a lirgt^ china ornngB; the efreols that toilami 
werenslriking proof of the pernicious rlTooIs of vinous liqaors 
on the conslilulions of children ia full health, la the one, th» 
poke wu quickened, the heat incteoaed, the orinB becams htgti 
coloured, axd tAetIos/8 deslclule i)f Iht tutial quantUt/ qf biltt- m 
whilst the Other liad every a|ificfiraace that indicbled high bc^*" 
the Sana affectit followed, vlicn the expsrioienl was re' 
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I ^nerous animal food diet, bnt medeFate 
ja quantity, combined with a due atteii- 
I 4ian to regulate the bowels. 
■r lathe consumption of wine, it is wortfiy 
of particular remark, that it does not 
ifiirnish an increase of the powers o£ life, 
I wt ability to produce labour permanently; 
I jjt only stimulates and excites the action 
I ijf the powers of the body, without sup- 
I flying the expenditure of the principle 
I producing those powers.* Hence the 
I >tason appears evident, why even a slight 
I excess in the use of wine is succeeded by 
I temporary languor and debility, and i£ 
vliie immoderate indulgence be long een- 
liliiRied, by permanent weakness, feverish- 
fafiss, and disease in some parts of tbe 
body. For if, so to speak, the vital move- 
ments are unduly accelerated, there is 
necessarily a consumption of life, propor- 
tionate to the strength and duration of the 
_ Ittimulus producing this acceleration. And 



Wh" TllbiKin(irpei[iecJilly true of llie very slrong wines, uliich 
'vbotidna large proimrlion of aijiril. Tlie beat wiriea for aii]i- 

^tyfnjanulriliTe imnciiilr, nre Ihe fintsl aad most tiirfect sort 

ofawertitine*. 



I 
I 
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this explains one of the principal reasons^l 
why wine is so commonly pernicious t«l 
the young, while in the aged it may, oiki 
the contrary, be used irith advantage'^* 
because the vital movements in the formei 
are, in general, already sufficiently activi^ 
and are often prone, even under the op644 
ration of slight causes, to run into excesSjl 
and terminate in fever, while those advatlS T 
cing in age, on the other hand, frequentPjM 
Deed such a gentle stimulus, to diffuse i 
proper heat over the body, and to invij 
rate the digestive organs, that the variotti 
animal functions may be performed wilHj 
greater facility and effect. 

When wine disagrees, its first efFecfl 
are generally displayed on the stomach 
the breath acquires its smell, the iodil 
dual is much troubled with acidity anA 
heartburn, and sometimes with nausea^ 
the temper, also, is apt to be more peevisH 
and irascible than usual, and many of tb 
worst symptoms of indigestion soon foUoM^JB 

Wine may be divided into four classes^ 
viz. the sweet, the sparldhig or effervescing, 
tlie light and liry, and the dry and strong. 



^(i^e^)^!!!*;^)^! sweet widcs are Malj^d^ 
r cyxontigDac, Tokay, Vino Tinto, Schiras, 
k-i^onstautia, Canary, and the Malmsey 
\ tVi'm^s. of the Greek Islands. These, wlien 
;prpperly fermented, and not adulterated 
|.hy;,the additioH of sugar or honey; are 
I -yery nourishing, if taken in small quanti- 
ties,. They are well suited to recruit the 
l^|4'ength of invalids, when they do not 
»Jbccome acescent on the stomach, or other-' 
f:?^isfi sensibly disagree. Canary was the 
igvqurite wine of the illustrious pbysieian 
Ij^ydenhani, who was in the habit of taking 
|-§j)iUl6 more than a quarter of a pint of it 
IjEvery day, after dinner, to promote digesr 
li^Ey.and, as he said, drive the gout from 
I ijis, bowels. In the present day, we ion-r 
1 sider Sherry undoubtedly the best sdrt^df 
I 'pine for most gouty men, •.r.ub 

.Champagne and Gooseberry are the! 
9}^ef..spailding wines. They owe their 
l^^^ipkness to carbonic acid gas, and intox- 
-ie^te more speedily than other wines^ hut 
thft-effects of their intoKication are c6in- 
^H pai^^tively transitory and iiuiocent. .! 
^B . Xi^e dry and light wines are a valuable 
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sort, more paitictilariy in hot ^eathet 
Tfaev are the least heatiog-, the most; 
diuretic, and are gently lasative. They 
hare, however, an objection attached to 
them, vrhich is, that all thin or weak 
wines, though of an agreeable flavour, yet 
from their containing little spirit, are r 
dily disposed to become acid on mail 
stomachs, and thereby to occasion or ii 
crease gravelly complaints, esceptin 
indeed, cases of tchite gravel, in wbid 
they are in general more useful than any 
other sort of wine. Nevertheless, eves 
with some delicate persons, the best ^9^ 
utsh wines agree uncommoaly well, and 
are less liable to ferment than many of the 
stronger wines. The most esteemed wines 
of the present class are Uock, Rhenish, 
Moselle, Claret, Mayne, Barsac, and 
Hermitage. To those who have a dispo- 
sition to corpulence, the first four, <m 
account of their diuretic and less heatings 
properties, are preferable to every other 
kind of wine, for daily use. The gentle 
astringency of genuine claret, in conjunc- 
tioQ with its being well fermented, and 



iwnftaining 2. small proportion of spirit, 
Uenders it, in the opinion of many physi- 
Ceians, on the whole, the most wholesome 
«f all vinous liquors. It is, without doubt, 
a very wholeaome wine.* 
. ! The chief of the dry and strong wines 
*re Sherry, Madeira, Marsala, and Port, 
jtn point of salubrity they rank nearly as 
■fere placed, but much depends on cii^ 
cumstances. Of these wines, old Sherry 
is that which generally sits best on the 
.stomach, and altogether agrees best with 
f/mtist persons, especially when the di- 
gestive organs are not in high order, 
•r the individual is suffering from con- 
tinued indigestion. Port, of a moderate 
flige, and unadulterated, is a generous sto- 
jDiachic wine, well suited to the gene- 
rality of British constitutions, in tolerable 
Jiealtfa. It is best adapted for cold and 
l&oist weather, and to those of relaxed 
Jwwels. Its tendency to occasion cos- 
tiveuess, renders it objectionable to such 



* The best Claret is made Tioa grapes grown nl Cli&Ieaa 
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persons as are habitually liable to that 
stale of body, and makes a frequent 
change to white wine advisable, even to 
those who are not, provided they are not 
subject to an opposite extreme. 

When wine is prescribed as a cordial in 
a state of recovery from any acute dis- 
ease, or in a weakened state of the habit, 
it should not be taken with dinner or any 
other meal, but at noon, on an empty 
stomach. In such a case, it is an ex- 
cellent practice to get a crust of good 
bread, dip it, piece by piece, into a glass 
of old rich wine, as Canary, Tent, Ma- 
deira, Sherry, or Port, and take it every 
day about twelve; this is a valuable cor- 
dial. Sometimes in convalescence from 
a severe disease, the nerves are so irrita- 
ble as to produce a feverishness in the 
system, on the application of stimulants, 
when the quantity of wine used must 
be small, and (genuine) Claret, Moselle, 
or Hock, will be found the best sorts. 

New wines are well known to be un- 
wholesome to most persons ; nevertheless, 
it is possible to keep wine too long, and 
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lis is frequently done in our country. 
Nature and experience join in teaching 
us, that wine, like every thing else, 
dttains to a certain summit of perfection, 
beyond which its state is decline; and it 
may be depended on, that when the 
colour begins to fade, the true body and 
best qualities are fading^ also. Wine 
merchants of the most accurate obscrva- 
tioiii and extensive experience, I believe, 
generally agree, that sound good port, is 
rather impoverished than improved, by 
being kept in bottle longer than two 
y^ars, that is, supposing it to have been 
pt6viously from two to four years in the 
cask, in this country. The writer of the 
article wine, in the Edinburgh Engyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, (vol. xviii. p. 72.) says, 
""Wines bottled in good order, may be 
fi£ to drink in six months, (especially if 

Bbfettled in October,) but they are not in per- 
'fCtion before twelve. From that to two 

l-years they may continue so ; but it would 
feffimproper to keep them longer.* 

tcrutt iinotal^yKllia eons«t[aaice at llie wine- 
liTcrjr long in ihe bailie; bui is often a sign that it 
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The quantity of wine calculated to 
preserve health and pi-olong; life, must 
ever depend a great deal on circum- 
stances, and more particularly as it re- 
spects tlie age, state of health, and degree 
of exercise taken. As a tonic and sto- 
machic, three or four moderate sized 
glasses after dinner, is sufficient for the 
generality of persons in tolerable health ;* 
those who are weakly, and under forty, 
will, perhaps, find half that quantity 
better. As a zest to social intercourse, 
from half a bottle to a bottle of generous 
wine may be occasionally permitted, to 
persons in perfect health, but it is not ad- 
visable, to go frequently to that utmost 
limit of rational indulgence. Dr. Cado- 
gan, in gouty cases, when his patient has 
recovered health, and strength, and can 

vu loo UtHe lime in tile cash, or has been kept in a very cold 
cellar," Df, Kilchinen " RespectiiigPortWIne, (aays Young 
Id Ilia Epicure, page S3,) there is a grL'at fuss made, by soms 
about ita agf, and the er^st on the bottle; as if the age and 
crust Qoiiatiluisd ibc quality ofthewiiio, Such cruifi/ genllc- 
nien slmll not select wine for me> 

• " Half a |)ilit of wine, that l», four ordinary wine glasses, 
is as much as mast people, (nhn have oot spoiled their stomachs 
by Intemperance,) rei^uire." Dr. KHcliintr. 
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tatke exercise^ admits of a pint of wine 
only once or twice a week, for the 4sake 
of good humour and good company 
merely^ and not as good for health. This 
is certainly '/ the utmoU limits of rations^ 
indulgence," in the case of the gouty 
man, who is sincerely desirous of keeping 
off his foe. 

It has been pretty accurately calcu- 
lated by eminent chemists, that the gene- 
rality of the foreign wines used in this 
country, contain from 10 or 12 to 25 parts 
of combined spirit, in every 100; and 
this affords us a very good criterion in 
respect to the quantity of wine indi- 
viduals in general ought to drink daily. 
For if port wine, for example, contains, 
on an average, 23 parts of spirit, by* 
measure, in every 100 parts, it follows, 
that a person who drinks a bottle of port 
daily, will consume considerably more 
than a quarter of a wine pint of spirit 
every day, and in the course of a week, 
he must swallow at least, a quart of spirit. 
The following table shews the quantity of 
spirit contained in the principal wines 

£2 
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, {genuine) drank in this country, with 

^ tieir fchidf varieties, and qualities; and 

will teach 4he uninformed, what ought to 

be the strength, body, flavour, and colour 

I pjF genuine wine, of each class. 



1 1. i ' , 



.'..:. . . 



1, 1.) . Illf^ u. . ■■ , 



|(ud* v'i.., .!'i;' 



I ^ ^ 
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Tdbk of the principal known Wines, and o^ the 

quantity of Spirit in each. 



» t r 



When 
Produced 






Portagttl|ite<f. Port 

HThiie, Bacellas 
SetuTal 



Spain 



Genexie Names. 



CalcaTellos 
ffkiie. Sherry 



Halaga 



France, 



Halmsej 
of Sitgei 
Prior/. 
Red, Tent, 
Tintilla 
La Torre, 
Peralezy 
Segorve, 
Vinarcz 

Wkiie. Alba Flor 
WMi9* Champagne 



Quantity of 
Spirit, by 

Measure, in 
](MI pHTts. 



Aj, Haotvilliera, 
Eperoajr, T}\zy, 
Arenaj, Avise, 
Oger, Pieray, 
Closet, Cramont 

£ 3 



.96 f 
.62? 
.76 (. 



22.96 
15 
10 
18.49 



1S.65 
I lO.lT \ 

-i 

18.94 

-1 

s 



ilaalltlef. 



13.30 



S 
I 



17.26 
13.30 



y -< 



Deep purple; roagb; 
bitter tweet ; 
apiritaoas. 

Pale straw; flayonr 

delicate. 
Amber coloai^ sweet 
Deep amber coloor ; 

nuttjr it aromatic. 
Amber colour ; 

sweet & aromatic 

Amber colour; fla- 
Toor delicate, 
rich, sweet. 

Cotoor deeper ; 
sweet, loscioas. 

Resembles Malagiu 

Purple; awaet; fla- 
vour strong, 
spicjr. 

Sweet. 



Resembles Sau- 
teme. 

Still, of an amber 
colour* 

Brisk or ^MirkliDg, 
delicate flavour 
and aroma; sligbt- 
I J acidulous ; but 
some are still, or, 
at most, simply 
creaming; gene- 
rally paler t^ 
Sillery. 
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\¥Uert 



GflfMdc N«iiiei> 



France. Red. Champigne 



1 



Chief Varieties. 



Quantity of 
Spirit* hj 

MeBSsre, tbh 
100 parts. 



11.93 



White, Arbois 
Pa))ilIon 
CbabGft 



▼ erzTw.« »••« • •*• • 
Verzynay, 
Mailly, Bonzj, 
Si. Baste. 
Chamery, Eeoeii,: 
Villedemange «... 



CIos St. ThieWy. , — 



Qnaliticw. 



JU«L Burgandy ••••..••»•••»•• -, 14.57 

Romance Conti, 
Cios-Voogeot, 
Chamhertin* 
RichebDnrgy 
Romance de 

St. Vivant 

Volnay, Pomardj 
Corfon, Vosne, 
Nuits, Beaune, 
Chami)o1I» 
Morey. ••••••• 

Romaneche, 
Torins, Chenas* 
Tonnere 



Wfitle, Bargandy 



JRed* Hermitage 



Mont Rachet • • • • 

La Perriere, 
La Combotte^ ■ . . 
La Goutte 
d'or, ia I 

Genevriere, 
les Charm^eSy 
VaororilloD, 
lesGris^eSy 
ValmoT •••«»»»• 
• • • *^ •••«■•••'•• 
Meal, Gteffievcy 



Beaame» 
HaacoiUe 



Good coloar and 
body, and a high 
agreeable iannur. 

C<doiir «id areiBa 
of Binigiiiidyy 
with liglitness of 
Champi^ne. 

Inferier to Cham- 
pagne, but re- 
Betnbliog it in 
6ome of their 

Beautiful rich par- 
pie coloor; ex- 
quisite flavour, 
with a full body, 
yet delicate and 
light. , 

Excellent wines, 
but inferior to 
the former. 



Strong, generoas 
wines. 

High perfnme, and 
nutty flaTOur. 



Hich, high fla- 
Toured wines. 



2.32 



Dark pniple co- 
lour ; flaRTOur ex- 
quisite; «nd per- 
fume retembliag 
thatofrtfpberrj. 
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Where 
Pwdafced 



deiwiic Naan^ 



France. 



Red, Hemutage 

I 
W1ut€* Hermitage 

CoteRotie 

Bed. Tafet 

Chozlan 
Beaoeaire 
St. Geniez 
Lirao 

Comas 
White* Frontignac 

Linel 

Bezlers 
Red, RoassUlon 



Chief Varietkt. 



Crozes, Gcrraat, 
Mereeevrool •••• 

Yin de Faille • . . . 



Qnaatityof 
Spirit, by 

Blea8ATe,tai 
100 parts. 



%ttlilita. 




1 



fTftsfo. Rocssillon 



- 



Clos Mazet 



Cazoali Hassan • • 

• (average) 

Bagnols sar Mer, 

CasperoOtColHoiire 

Tor«nbla»6renachc 



Rivessaltes 



• • • • 



Rtd. a«ret. 



Salces (MaecahaeJ 



(average) 

Chateau Margeaiuc, 
LaGtte, Latoor, 

LeoTille 

(Graves^ Haat 

Brion, 
Haut Talance, 
Meriguiio, 

(average) 

Gorce, [arose, 
Branmcuton, 
Pichow, 
Loogaeville • i • • 



18.13. 



.13.3T^ 




Less delicate in fla- 

vonr. 

Amber colour, 
sweet, Uscioas. 

Resembling Her- 
mitage in flavour, 
but are weaker. 

Bright rose colour; 
flavour «nd aro- 
ma delicate. 

Inferior. 

Full rich colour; 
flavour of Ratafla 

Luscious, flavour of 
the grape. 

Bright jellow co 
lour ; less lus- 
cious than Fron- 
tignac. 

Resembles Sherry. 

Great body and co- 
lour, become 
tawny iii^hen old. 

Bright golden co- 
lour : fragrant 
aroma; flavour 
of the quince. 

Similar, but infe- 
rior to Rives- 
sallM. 

Red ; somewhat 
rough; sweet. 

Deep purple ; deli-' 
cate flavour ; 
violet perfume. 

Resemble the bet- 
ter sorts of Bnr- 
H^undy, bat nrftj 
rougber* 

Light wiaes; of \ 
good flavour. j 
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WnCT© 
Produced 



Fnmoe 



Germaoj 



White. Rheniiih 



Bed» Rhenbh 



Haogar^ 



Italy 



Generic Kaniei. 



WhiU, Claret 



Bariao 

Santerne 
While. Rhenish 



Moselle 



Tokaj 



MbntepnlciaDo 



Chief Varietiet. 

Preignac,Bo&ame8, 
Lapgon, Ceroosj 
Bozet ••• 

Jobaonisberger, 
(1788) 

Steinberg 

Riidesheimer,' 
Grafenberg . • • • 

Markebrune, 
Rothenberg..*. 

(Hock) Hockhei- 
naer (average) • . 

Amanshausen, 
Xiebfrauenmilch, 
Scharlochberger 

LaubenbeJni, Ni- 
erstein •••••••• 

Bodenheimer* 
(1802) 

Braanenberg, 
Pisport, Zeltin* 
gen, Wehlen, 
Graacb 

Tokaj Essence • • 
Anabrach •••••■ 
Maslas 

Aleatloo •••••••• 



Quantity of 
Spirit, bT 

Measure, in 
100 parts. 



\- 

13.86 
14.22 ) 

; 8.71 5 

I 10.72 j 
y 13.68 

i 13.96 



9.88 



16.20 



Qnalities. 



Secondary qnalitj. 

Amber colour; foil; 

aroma somewhat 

like cloves. 
Amber coloar; 

sweetish. 
High flavour and 

perfume. 
Strongest- of the 

Rhine wines ; 

sweetish. 
Like the Stein- 
berg. 
Soft and delicate 

flavour. 

Light, acidulous. 

Considerable bodji 

Light; delicate 
perfume & taste. 

Same as last. 

Light; pleasant 
flavour, high 
aroma. 

Brownish yellow 

when new, 

greenish when 

old. 
Syrupy, thick, 

mnddy. 
Thinner and more 

vinous. 
Inferior to the two 

former. 
Sweet, with high 

flavour. 
Brilliant purple ; 

luscious, aroma- 

tio flavour. 
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Where 
Prodaeed 



Italy. 



Sicilj. 



Candia 

Tenados 

Madeira 



TeneriflTe 

Cape of 

Good 

Hope 



EnglaiiA 



Geaeriell amies. 



Trebbiano 

Albaoo 

Iiaerjma Christi * 



Marsala 

( Or Bronti Model- 

/•>> 
Sjracose 

Lissa 

RtUijmo 

Red Moscadioe 

Madeira 



Teneriffe 



Constanfia 



Steen Wine 
Cape Muschat 

— Madeira 



Gr^e^me 
Raisia whie 

Gooseberrj iwioe 



Chief Varieties. 



QaantHfof 
Spirit,T>j 

Measure, in 
100 parts. 



Montefiascoue • • 

Monte Somma, 
Gallite 

Iscbia, Nola, Ot- 
tajano, Novella, 
Torre de Greco, 
Pozzula •••••• 

• .•••• (average) 

21 jears old •••• 

(average) 

• • (West Indies) 
Serclal (average) 

Malmsey •••••• 

Red Constantia . • 
White Constantia 

••••«i«t»»»t»» 

• ••^•r (ayprage 

of beat sort^ 

Inferior sorts.t.. 



-{ 
-1 



19.70 1 

i- 

M 

25.9 

18.40 5 

15.28 
15.90 

-I 




14.50 
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Goldea eoJoar; 

sweet. 
Pale straw-colour; 
< light. 
Red, loscioos, 

sweeU 

The best Lacrjma. 



Second-rate 
wines* 



Resembles 
Madeira. 

Both red and white. 

Resembles Claret. 

A 6ne flavoured 
white wine. 

Resembles Tokaj. 

Full, pungent, 
nutty, or bitter- 
sweet, rich, aro- 
matic flavour. 

Luscious, sweet. 

Resembl^ 
Madeira. 

Sweet, lascions, 
pungent. 

Resembles Rhenish 

Sfveet. 

Amber colour (not 
deep) ; pleasant, 
aroma^io flavour 

Hate aft earthy, 
harsh taste, and 
a deep colour. 

ResvrobiM Rbenisb 



?[ Brisk, «k«Cbar 
?| ptgne. 
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A ** T?" ** ' "?®** improper name for a species of wice. It is a ora'WnAif 
that oogbt not to be tolerated in any christiin counlryT pro.taaii 
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Wine ought not to be drank at dinner. 
In general, the best and most -wholesome 
drink during dinner, is well-hopped home- 
brewed small beer, "which should be quite 
fresh. This we take as a diluent, the 
"wine comes afterwards as a stomachic. 

It was formerly observed by Hippo- 
crates, that wine, diluted with water, is 
more friendly to the head, breast, and 
urinary passages; but wine alone, or 
mixed with very little water, agrees best 
with the stomach and bowels. There is 
much truth in this observation, and the 
Taletudinarian will do well to keep it in 
mind. 

The adulteration of wine is unhappily 
too common a practice, and on this point 
1 would offer the following remarks. 
Every white or straw-coloured wine of a 
sweetish taste, afterwards astringent, and 
at the same time new; every wine that 
has an unusually high colour, not in pro- 
portion to it3 strength or age, or the 
flavour of brandy, penetrating the tongue, 
or, lastly, an uncommon strong flavour, 
may be justly suspected of adulteration. 
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Ked wines, either of a very deep or a 
very faint colour; of a woody or tart 
; taste; and those which cover the inside 
I of the glass, as well as the bottom of the 
bottles, with a red sediment, are generally 
tinged with some colouring substances. 
In order to discover whether suspected 
J wine contains any metallic adulteration, 
l"we are possessed of an excellent chemical 
1 test, discovered by Professor Hahnemann, 
L of Germany, and known by the name of 
tX/yuor Villi Prohatorius. It is prepared ~ 
I'thus: — One drachm of the dry liver of 
Kflulphur, and two drachms of cream of 
artar, are shaken together in two ounces 
tef distilled water, till it be completely 
"■saturated with hepatic gas. The liquor 
is then filtered through blotting paper, 
and kept in a close-stopped phial. From 
fifteen to twenty drops of this liquid are 
dropped into a small glass, filled with 
wine that is suspected to have been adul- 
terated. If the wine turn only thick with 
■white clouds, and deposit only a white 
sediment, we may be certain that it con- 
tains no metallic ingredient whatever. 
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but if it turn black, or even muddy, if its 
colour approach to that of a dark red, if 
it have first a sweet and then an astringent 
taste, it is certainly impregnated with 
sugar of lead, or some other impregnation 
of that metal, equally destructive. If, 
however, the dark colour be of a blue 
cast, not unlike that of pale ink, we may 
suspect the wine to contain iron in its 
composition. Lastly, if the wine be im- 
pregnated with copper or verdigris, it 
will deposit a sediment of a blackish grey 
colour. This experiment ought to be 
tnade with a fresh prepared test, and in 
the open air. 

The art of 'preserving wines, is to prevent 
them from fretting; which is done by 
careful corking,* and keeping them in the 
same degree of heat, and in a cellar where 
they will not be agitated by the motion 
of carriages passing. ** If persons wish 

• " Cork the bottles vei^ closely with good cork, and lay them 
on their sides, that the cork may not dry, and facilitate the access 
•f the air. For the greater safety, the cork may be covered 
with a cctatiog of cement applied by means of a brush, or the 
~* " of the bottle may be immersed in a mixture of melted 
inrnmoH Making Wine. 
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to preserve the fine flavour of their wines, 
they, ought on no account to permit any 
bacon, cheese, onions, or cider in their 
wine-cellars. Or, if there be any dis- 
agreeable stench in the cellar, the wine 
will indubitably imbibe it; consequently, 
instead of being fragrant and charming to 
the nose and palate, it will be extremely 
disagreeable."* 

The preceding observations refer solely 
to the use of foreign wine. Home-made 
wines are less wholesome, on several 
accounts; but if they, are well prepared 
and fermented, and with a due proportion 
of raisins instead of sugar, they are, in 
general, sufficiently wholesome for pej^- 
sons in health, if kept to a proper age. 

Cider and Perry are considered whole- 
some liquors, when they are properly 
fermented, and drank in small quantities. 
They are well calculated for persons 
troubled with white gravel.^ 

* Camel on Wine Making, page 124. 

+ See " Modem Domestic Medicine:^* a Popular Treatise on 
the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of all Diseases; for tha 
use of Families and Invalids, (page 361). By T. J. Graham^ 
M.D. &c 



Malt Liqdohs. 1 am much disposed 
to extol the virtues of malt liquor. When 
properly fermented, well hopped and of 
a moderate strength, they are refreshing, 
wholesome and nourishing. It is a com- 
mon observation, that those who drink 
sound malt liquors, are stronger than those 
who drink wine; and to those who are 
trained to boxing, and other athletic exer- 
cises, old home-brewed beer is particularly 
recommended, drawn from the cask, and 
not bottled. Hence Jackson, the cele- 
brated trainer, affirms, if any person ac- 
customed to drink wine, would but try 
malt liquor for a month, he would find 
himself so much the better for it, that he 
would soon take to the one, and abandon 
the other. Some suppose the superior 
bottom of the British Soldiery to be owing, 
in a great measure, to their use of malt 
liquor. 

" Your ^vine-tippling, drom-aipping felimvs retreat. 
But jour beer-drinking Britons can never be beat.',^ 
Dr. Aim 

Good home-brewed beer has been styled 
by some vinum Britannkum, and by others 
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liquid bread. There can be no doubt of 
its highly nutritive and wholesome qua- 
lities, and it is much to be regretted, that 
so few families in this kingdom now ever 
brew their own beer, but are content to 
put up with the half-fermented, adul- 
terated wash fomid in public houses, or 
with the no less adulterated and impure 
drink called porter. 

Malt liquors are divided iinto small 
beer, strong beer, ale, and porter. Small 
beer is best calculated for common use, 
being less heating and stimulating thaa 
Other malt liquors. When used soft and 
mild, after having been thoroughly fer- 
mented and purified, it forms an excellent 
diluent with food, more especially at din- 
ner. Sydenham was in the habit of using 
it in this manner both at dinner and 
supper, and he justly considered its being 
■well hopped a great advantage. In gene- 
ral, it is, without doubt, the bestfermented 
drink which can be taken at dinner, by 
persons in the middle and higher ranks of 
society, who are in the habit of drinking 
wine after that meal. As it abounds with 



carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, it is thtim 
most useful diluent for labourers, becauM 
it cools the body, abates thirst, and, 
the same time, stimulates very moderateijj 
the animal powers. Small beer, whei 
stale and hard, is unwholesome to 
persons. 

Sound strong beer is very nutritiou! 
and wholesome ; indeed, it is generalH 
considered more nourishing than winejf 
It is a most useful drink to the weak, 
lean, and the laborious, provided they are' 
not very subject to flatulency, nor trou- 
bled with dieorders of the breast.* It 
taken in moderate quantity, and of the 
best quality, it will often be found of great 
service to the invalid, in assisting to re- 
store his strength, spirits, and flesh. It 
should be drank from the cask ; bottled 
beer being more likely to disagree with 
the stomach, and to produce flatulency. 

There is a general prejudice against beer 
in the case of the bilious and sedentary, but 

* Even ihls nill ite[)ead a Ullle on circumslnni^es, for Ihero is 
a psrliciilar kind of bter brewetl ol Asliburlon, in Dmbjshirc, 
T^ry Tnll of lUed air, caMai Athburlon pop, wliicb ia said lo be 
Tt<Vy useful in many CMM at coa sumption. 



it appears to me without sufficient foun- 
dation. Bilious people are such as have 
weak stomachs, and impaired digestion, 
and those who are sedentary, are nearly, 
in these respects, always in a similar 
state. Now, I have not observed that 
beer tends to weaken such stomachs, or 
to become acescent, or otherwise to dis- 
agree with them; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve, it will be found, in the majority of 
eases, that this beverage agrees much 
ietter than wine, since it is far less dis- 
posed to acescency, and better fitted to 
act as a stomachic, and, therefore, to in- 
vigorate both the digestive organs, and 
the constitution at large.* That it is very 
far superior for such persons to diluted 
. spirit, in any form, I am fully persuaded. 
Of course, I here speak of sound home- 
brewed beer, of a moderate strength. No 
man can answer for the effects of the 
stuff usually sold as beer; and we know 
strong ale is always difficult of digestion. 



' Tlie iufusion of Iiop, coiilaineil Id all good beer, is a vpry 
1 "wseful bilter Ionic, Ihat lends lo atrengllitn llie stomoeh, mid 
iiivigorute.tl>e whole frame. 
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Strong ale is, undoubtedly, the most 
nutritive of all malt liquors, but being 
digested with greater difficulty than the 
other sorts, it cannot with propriety be 
taken but by those who are strong, and 
who use much active esereise. The best 
ale is made from fine pale malt, and with 
hops of the finest quality. It should 
sparkle in the glass, but the smaller 
the bubbles the better. I ought to add, 
that in some cases of general weakness, 
where the individual is certainly recover- 
ing, and is possessed of a good measure 
of strength of stomach, a little of the 
finest ale daily will be found highly ] 
storative. 

Porter, when good, is not an unwhole- 
some drink ; but it is very difficult to 
procure it of the best quality. I cannot 
recommend it to those who are desirous 
of preserving their health. 

Good spruce beer is diuretic and anti- 
scorbutic, and sits easy on a weak sto- 
mach. It is well suited to the summer, 
being, from the quantity of fixed air it 
contains, highly refreshing and cooling. 
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Ardefit spirits, of every description, are 
a their nature and ordinary effects, ex- 
remely unfriendli/ to the human constitu- 
ton, and the art of distillation is, beyond 
l«ll doubt, the most fatal discovery, in 
lespect of the health of the community, 
vrhich the ingenuity of man ever devised. 
The celebrated John Hunter, on dissect- 
Bg a man who had been much addicted 
Dthe use of spirits, found the blood con- 
irtedinto a kind of oily matter. And 
; has been proved by experiment, that 
■ pernicious effects upon horses, are 
s great as those produced by giving them 
arions well known poisons. 

I am fully of opinion, that spirits should 
sever be taken by those who are desirous 
f preserving good health, and prolonging 
heir lives, except occasionally as a mcdi- 
rane. They may now and then be em- 
ployed medicinally as a cordial, when the 
body has been exposed for a long time to 
wet weather, more especially if it be 
combined with cold ; when the body has 
ibeen suddenly exhausted of its strength, 
nd a disposition to fainting has been in- 
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duced ; and in a few extreme cases of 
putrid fever. When used in any other 
manner, they stimulate the stomach and 
neighbouring viscera to an excessive and 
unnatural action, impair the appetite, im- 
pede digestion, and lay the foundation of 
organic mischief in the most important of 
the digestive organs, and these effects are 
as certainly produced by the frequent use 
of spirits diluted with water, as when 
taken pure. Weak brandy and water is 
a very exceptionable beverage for com- 
mon use, notwithstanding its being fre- 
quently recommended by some medical 
men.* Some will say, if wine turns acid, 
and beer does not agree, what are we to 
drink? I answer, it is questionable whe- 
ther good sound beer of a moderate 



* Dr. Falconer veiy justly ohjecled to t\Aa practice, in tba 
strongest maniiEr. Some who advocate it any, " What Is wine 
botdiluled spiiitT" This is mere trifling-. Wine, it is true, 
coDlains s sreat deal of sjnrit, bul dnring thp process of perrecl 
fermenlalion, il is inlimately niiiEd with tlie aqueous j)Brl, and 
also miicli modified bv cummixlure with (he sncclinrine, imicila- 
glnoas, and eilractive matter of the grapt, &c. Spirit and 
water combine very Imperfectly, and there is reason lo beliere, 
that wtien taken into tlie slomagb, Ihs Biiirll quickly evaporates 
and acts on the coats of Ihe stamacb, as pure spirit. 
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"Strength, does disagree with you; that 
the common beer should prove disagree- 
able, can excite no surprise, but let those 
who are at a loss to know what to drink 
at dinner and supper, on account of wine 
proving acescent, get some sound home- 
brewed beer, and I will venture to assert, 
that in nine cases out of ten, it will be 
found both nutritive and easy of diges- 
tion. Even in cases of indigestion, it will 
often be found very wholesome, under a 
proper diet and regimen in other respects, 
and suitable medicine, if any be required,* 
(See page 89). But if malt liquor will 
not agree, take toast and water, barley- 
water, or a little soda water. Soda water 



• I would nolbemlsuDiIerstDod here. Tliere nre, uudoiibudly, 
tnnnyciiegor iudigrstian and bilious complaiiila, as Ihuy arc 
called, in which malt liquors will 

otherwise, becinae there are numerous inslDliFes ol such ina- 
IsdUa in which no slimulanl vliatcver can be borne ; but there 
«re alio very many in which slight alomeclilca and stimulnnlt! 
are o( ineslimablE service, and here 1 mainloin, malt liquora 
will orten agree uucommonly well, and, Trom iheir tunic quali- 
ties, will assist U3 In conquering ihe disorder. My principnt 
reason tor recommmding beer in this volume, Is because lis 
value is loo tilde known and apiirecialcd. Every invalid 
in some nirasure, feci his oirn way, and U he finals this o 
Other liquor to disagree, it should be given up. -, 
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made by the individual himself, with the 
soda powders, and toast and water instead 
of plain water, is a very wholesome aud 
beneficial diluent for the valetudinarian. 

In Dr. Paris 's observations on Diet, a 
strong objection is made against the use 
of soda water. He says, *' The drinking 
of this during, or immediately after, dinner, 
is a pregnant source of dyspepsia. By 
inflating the stomach at such a period, we 
inevitably counteract those muscular con- 
tractions of its coats, which are essential 
to chymification." But these remarks are 
applicable only to the manufactured soda 
water, which is drank from the bottle or 
fountain, or to an excessive use of the 
better sort of this beverage. I have long 
been convinced of the inferiority of the 
bottled water to that made with the pow- 
ders, as wanted, and have taken some 
pains to recommend the latter to the 
public as far preferable. There can be 
no doubt that the manufactured water is 
often little, if any thing, more than car- 
bonic acid gas suspended in water, (often 
effected in a very objectionable manner,) 



which combiuation, to the majority of 
dyspeptics, is not only useless but detri- 
mental. This is not the case, however, 
■with the water made as above directed, 
which I am persuaded is very generally 
both grateful and useful, when used in 
moderate quantity. As it respects an ex- 
cessive use of this drink, either at dinner, 
or any other time, it is evident that, like 

I all other excesses, it cannot fail to be in- 
jurious, but the abuse of any practice 
Vill not be admitted as an objection to its 
: 



I need hardly add, that all liqueurs are 
[ pernicious. 

I OF TDE PROPER QUANTITY OF LIQUID FOOD. 



The proper quantity of liquid food may 
be stated to be from three to four pints, 
a day; but this may with propriety be 
exceeded in some instances, for example, 
in hot weather, we require more than we 
do in cold weather, and persons who lead 
a laborious life need more than the less 
active, and the sedentary. It is without 
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doubt u- good rule for those who have 
weak stomachs, to restrict themselves tO 
two or three pints of liquid food during 
the day, since a moderately dry diet is 
fouod to conduce, in such cases, to itie 
restoration of a healthy tone of stoma(!:/fii* 
and to the recovery of health and str^ngtlh.' 
All trainers to athletic exercises rerrtarlt/ 
that drinlcing much swells the bel'l^,' 
ia bad for the wind, and encourages soft;' 
unhealthy flesh; and those who are suffet''^ 
ing under indigestion, or severe bilious dis- 
order, will universally find, that an inddl- 
gence in much liquid impedes digcStibn, 
andrenders themvery uncomfortable.* It' 
is a good rule to drink only with solid foofll* 

• My Mperience, for soma years part, fully corrobonttes^IllH 
correcliiess of Ilie followlns obsftvallons. "We believe Uml 
mush of the thtrit which is made the excuse for drink, bolli nt 
and sfler tliiiner, arises either from a bad habit, culliTBled fbJfT 
long usage, or from ealiiig loo much in quanlily, or food of afl 
Imjiroiier quality. We know several Instnnces of ilyapepitcs 

trbonovtr could dine withmUdiink both U and nfiereatirig; hot' 
IS to kind aiid 
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I and seldom on an empty stomacli, or after 
I Jong fasting, excepting under the pressure 
I i»f great thirst; and also to drink little and 
I often at meals, ratber than a great draught 
iat once. A given quantity of fluid will 

Sench the thirst better if taken by mouth- 
sat a time, than when drank at once. 
Ufost persons who have weak digestive 
npowers, fiad drinking half an hour, or an 
Elkonr, after dinner, better than drinkiog 
l^'iritb that meal. 

■ A variety of liquors at the same meal 
Ep certainly bad. 

■• As it respects the taking of liquids warm 
mm cold, this is a point which must be de- 
Htrmiiied by circumstances. The valeta- 
Hpuariui and the aged generally find their 
BUomacfa most at ease under the use f^ 
■jftewarm drink, but the strong man does 
^■t commonly require it in any other than 
Hjfintaral temperatore, especially if it be 
^WBGoted liqoor. In cold weatber, how- 
eTer» the drink oogbt frequently to be 
d; bat the practice of takmg it 
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Condiments are those substances whiiph 
are taken with our food to promote, digesr 
tion, or to correct some hurtful prc|>erty- 
in the food taken; and as they are em-' 
ployed both with solid and liquid food^ 
they properly fall to be noticed in this 
place. It may be observed as a general 
rule, that wholesome seasonings, wheu 
used in small quantities, merely to give 
sapidity to the food, certainly have a ten-' 
dency to increase the appetite, and tp 
promote digestion; but where they are 
either unwholesome, or taken immode* 
rately, they tend very much to weaken 
the stomach, to occasion acrimony in thfe 
fluids, and to produce a general irritatios^ 
in the whole system. 

Condiments are usually divided into the; 
saline, the sweet, the acid, the oleaginous, i 
and the spicy or aromatic. 

The chief saline condiment is salt,^ and 
a very valuable one it is. It is a natui;^ 
and jiec.e^^R^iry stimulant .^o the digestive 
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organs, especially of carnivorous animals, 

and its daily use seems to conduce much 

to the preservation of health and strength. 

The principal advantages of using salt 

I are, that it promotes the solution and mix- 
tfire of the glutinous and oily parts of our 
food, and is peculiarly calculated as a 
solvent for fat meat; that it has a ten- 

I dency to correct sourness or acescency, 
fflid, consequently, is a wholesome addition 

, to vegetable food ; and that it promotes 

' the gastric and intestinal secretions, and a 
firee perspiration. It is also of much use 

I where a large quantity of animal food is 
consumed, on account of its preseiTing the 
fluids from that putrescency, which the 
free use of such food tends to produce. 

, From these observations it will appear, 
that salt is more necessary with fat meat 

I than with lean ; while less of it should be 
taken by the young, florid, and hale, than 
by those of an opposite age and habit. 
Sugar is nutritious, antiseptic, andlaxa- 

' tive. In moderate quantities it is whole- 
some, but being very fermentable, is apt, 
mjaome constitutions, to produce flatu- 
F 2 
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Itfhlcy, bedtj and thirst. ■ Rickety'CliMdreBi' 
i^orotic girls, hysterical women, arid all 
who are troubled with acidity and weak- 
nfess in the stomach, or bowels, should use 
it sparingly, and those who are anKioBSt 
to -preserve their teeth white and sodfad; 
should not make free with it. ■ '' 'it 

Vinegar, in small quantities, is agrvte^tll 
and salntary stimulus to the stomach, cc«F^ 
rectiog the putrescency of animal food^aiid 
the flatulency of vegetable. It is particularv 
iy useful when eaten with animal food ofa 
viscid or glutinous nature, as it promotes 
its digestion, and it is on this account thftt 
we commonly takeit with the meat of young 
animals. Its use is improper in many ya-* 
ietudinary cases, especially for gouty per- 
sons, and those troubled with red gravdlj 
or eostiveness ; in green sickness; and^r 
rickety patients and young children.- I .1; 
'jiiltis \'ery proper for those troubled with 
white gravel. ' ' 

■ Pickles are merely vegetable receptacles 
for vinegar, but the vegetable being hard- 
ened by the acid renders it somewhat dif* 
SMilt of digestion, and, therefore, pickles 
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are not much to be recommended. IbA 
pickled onion seems to be among the most 
wholesome of this sort of condiment. , .v 
Salad oil, when used as a seasoning to 
raw vegetables, cheeks their fermentation 
in the stomach, and thereby prevents them 
from proving^ too flatulent. Used ia this 
manner, in small quantities, it proves a 
help to digestion ; but when taken in con- 
siderable quantities, it has an opposite 
effect, and lays the foundation for biiiou? 
complaints. It seldom, however, agrees 
svith weak stomachs; for in such cases, 
even in its mildest state, it easily generate? 
a rancid acrimony, extremely injurious tQ 
digestion. 

- The aromatic condiments consist chiefly 
pf the foreign spices, as pepper, cayenne 
pepper, cinnamon, nutmeg, mace, cloves, 
and ginger, and of a few garden roots 
and seeds, as garlic, horse-radish, and 
mustard. 

r Most of these are wholesome, when 
taken in small quantities with food of a. 
flatulent or cold nature, and by persons 
-who require a gentle stimulus. All the 
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leties of pepper, as well as cloves, and 
^rhc, are heating and stimulating-, and 
stould, therefore, be used sparingly, es- 
pecially by persons of a full or strong 
iiabit, and those disposed to inflammatory 
diseases. The best aromatic condiments 
for frequent use, are cinnamon, carraway, 
ginger, and mustard. Ginger is one of 
the most agreeable and wholesome spices, 
and mustard is a very useful condiment, 
especially in cold weather, and where the 
stomach and bowels are weak, 

QF THE TIMES OF EATING, AND THE SOKT OF 
.W'TOOD BEST ADAPTED FOR EACH MEALjWl 

There can be no doubt, that regularity 
in meals is a point worthy of some atten- 
tion from all men, and especially from tlie 
valetudinarian. Dr. Darwin has justly 
remarked, that those who have weak sto- 
machs will be able to digest more food, if 
they take their meals at regular hours; 
because they have both the stimulus of 
the aliment they take, and the periodical 
habit to assist their digestion. 



i ' A fewwriters have differed Tespectirig 
tthe number of meals that man ought to 
■take in a day, but there is not much 
^difference of opinion on this point at the 
'.present time, at least among the more 
J^able part of the profession. Physicians 
. generally agree, that from three to four 
i meals in the twenty-four hours, is the 
.proper number for persons in general, 
, ^hetherin health or sickness. That this is 
^ enough for those in health there can be no 
reasonable doubt, and, in my opinion, it is 
equally certain, that it is sufficient for such 
■.as are sick or weakly. It is a very mis- 
taken and prejudicial notion to suppose, 
tkat those who are delicate should eat little 
V and often, because by following that course, 
scarcely two hours elapse during the day 
'■■■without the individual taking food, and 
^thereby the stomach is kept in a constant 
■'State of irritation. The inevitable conse- 
i^ quenceof this is, that digestion and alimen- 
. tation are much less perfect, and nutrition 
' far less certain and complete. It should be 
I'Tecollected, that the stomach, like CTery 
other organ, needs its periods of repose, 
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aed as digestion is seldom or ever com- 
pleted in less than tbree or four hours, 
and it is evident we ought not to indulge 
in a second meal before the one previously 
taken is perfectly digested, it must be 
universally admitted, that we shall do 
wrong to make tlie intervals between our 
meals shorter than three or four hours, at 
the least. It is to be observed, that ani- 
mal food is much longer in uijdergoiag 
the process of digestion than vegetable 
aliment, and therefore the more substan- 
tial our repast, the longer ought the inte^ 
val to be between that and the next meal* 
Where the organs of digestion are strong 
and active, vegetables are, for the most 
part, perfectly digested in two or three 
hours, and animal food in three or four 
hours; but when the digestive functions 
are weak, these periods are sometimes 
extended. Upon the whole, few can do 
wrong to take four meals a day, provided 
the supper, when any is taken, is very 
slight; though many will find three meals 
a day quite enough. For persons in the 
higher ranks of life, the best periods are 



eight, twelve, four, and eight o'clJ 
that is breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and 
tea; for those in the middling classes,' 
eight, two, six, and nine o'clock, Pfo 
dinner should be taken later than four 
o'clock, and in fixing this hour, I go to 
the utmost limit allowed by the principles 
of health and longevity. Three o'clock 
is a much better hour for fashionable 
society, and it behoves such part of the 
community to remember, that it is jis 
easy for them to make three o'clock tlifi 
fashionable hour of dinner, as seven or 
eight o'clock, and they may depend It 
would be much better for their health and 
spirits.* Independent of the manifest im- 
propriety of taking our principal meal ia 
the evening, when the vigour of the body 
is hiuch on the decline, the pulse quick- 
ened, and all the secretions lessened, a 
grand evil attending the practice is, that 

* I beliere il was tho constani practice of onr late excellent 
and illuslrious Sorereigii, to dine at two o'clocli, which I con^i- 
dtr one among the numerous pi'oofa he afforded liis people, of 
bh aoauA jodgmenl and wisdom. A» society ii at [iresBtil eoil- 
aiiuled, lliis is tlie beat hour fcKthat repnat, for ell persons above 
tiw lower orders. 
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a late dinner inevitably leads to a late 
retirement to bed, and on tbis follows a 
late rising in the morning. These evils 
combined, have a great effect upon the 
strength and spirits, more especially of 
those who are not strong and active. 

The principal meals are breakfast, din- 
ner, tea, and supper; or breakfast, lun- 
cheon, dinner, and tea. 

Breakfast. This is one of the most 
natural of our meals, and for which a 
temperate person ought to have a good 
relish, and in general, indeed, will have a 
great relish, if a proper course of living be 
pursued. In order fully to enjoy this 
meal, it is necessary that the individual 
should have risen an hour or more before 
partaking of it; that the supper on the 
preceding night should have been light and 
sparing, and the sleep refreshing. A pro- 
per supply of nourishment in the morning, 
is requisite to repair the loss sustained by 
fasting, and the increase of insensible per- 
spiration during the night, and to fit the 
body for the active duties of life in the 
succeeding hours of the day. The solidity 
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of this meal should be regulated by the 
labour or exercise to be taken, and by the 
time of dining. Of course, the healthy, 
the laborious, and the active man wil] re- 
quire a more nourishing breakfast than the 
valetudinarian, and the sedentary; audit 
will be found universally, that a substan- 
tial breakfast will enable us to wait with 
greater ease for a late dinner.* 

"With respect to the solid food at this 
' meal, the best is stale bread, plain or 
I i'4oasted, biscuit, fresh eggs, and cold roast 
Ifiinutton, beef, or chicken. To a little 
It'djutter, taken cold, spread on bread or 
E&i' '■ 

llfi • InfteieignotHenry IheEightb, wiiiBaDiibeeru'wcuaeil at 

hreakfiiBl, and llie quantily strved lo one person was a pint of 

^ 'each. And it la woll knoiyn, Ihm a raeiil of hononr, in the court 

.firof Queen Eliwbelli. breakfastedopon beef, snd drank aleafterir. 

,| In tlioso days, people of every condilion rose early, were con- 

^laiilly in tliu ojien Liir, and looh a great deal of exercise, irhich 

Hot only esaliled them comfurlably to digest Beeh substaiitlal 

breakrasts, bat, iud^^ed, made tbem neaussary. Now, bolll tlie 

iiigherand middling cin.ssesof eociely rise late, silmiicli in warm 

\\ foomKigo tM>ni[iaTali>cly liltle into the open air, aod take still less 

aclive tiercise, and wh^t istlie ransequtiice? — debility of slomacli 

and bowels, and, conacquenlly, of Ihe wbole frame, combined 

■wilh general jiervous irritability, and instead of being able to 

lat<«a bearty substantial breakfalt, tbousaads are compelied to 

ait down lo two or lliieu cujifuls of a watery -vegcIablB infusion, 

' with ft tike of bread and batter. 
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biscuit, there is in general no objection, 
but the use of it on warm toast, rolls, or 
melted in any other form, should be 
avoided. Good fresh butter is decidedly 
the most wholesome. ,, " I 

Some have recommended a dry brealf7 
fast as peculiarly wholesome, but in gene- 
.1^ we require a due proportion of fluid 
^iment at this meal, to supply the great 
jirasie which the animal fluids invariably 
sustain during sleep, through the increase 
of insensible perspiration. It is certain* 
however, that many people take too much 
liquid in the morning, and it behoves those 
who have weak stomachs to be somewhat 
^^stemious in this point, and more par- 
ticularly in the use of tea and coffee. One 
breakfast-cupful of either of these liquids, 
ought to suffice for every bilious and dys- 
peptic subject. Good fresh milk may b6 
advantageously taken in larger quantities, 
and it will be found particularly useful to: 
many invalids, more especially to some 
nervous and enervated habits. Mr. Aber- 
nethy relates an instance in point, which 
is worth recording here. He says, — 
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,iu. iti^i iud I 

" Now I have seen plenty of cases ' of grest 
afieciion of the heart having been relieved, by 
putting the bowels to rights. There was a friend 
of one of the pupils here, whom he asked me to 
Bee; and, upon my word, I thought she had an 
organic aflfection of this organ; but recoIIecIlDg 
these facts,* incident to my own case and others, 
{ said, pray. Madam, is there not any particular 
time at which you find your heart get worse ? 
' O yes, (she answered,) always after breaUiast.' 
Pray, what do you take to breakfast? The an- 
swer was, tea. don't take lea any more: I 
would never take into my stomach that which 
ieemed to provoke the complaint. This led to 
a lecture on diet, and tlie result was, that she 
was to take bread and milk ; however, 1 thought 
it was a lost case. About a year after this time^ 
I one day met this pupil in the street, and 
upon venturing to say. Pray, Sir, may I be 
allowed to ask how the young lady is! he replied, 
• 0, Sir, you have cured her, perfectly cured 
Jier, by causing her to take bread and milk to 
breakfast.' " 

■ The facts liore alluJed to, were great irreguUrllj-, and' 
BTlreme rapidity of tlie pulse, unusual paliiitation of Ibe liear^, 
uul depiesiiiui or spirits, j 
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Diimer. I have already 'observed, tK5t ' 
the hour of dinner should be about two 
or three o'clock. In addition to the evils 
already mentioned as arising from very 
late dinners, it may be stated, that by 
such a practice the meal is more indulged 
in than when taken at an early hour, and, 
consequently, inordinate repletion follows. 

Tea. The time at which this repast is 
taken must depend on the time of dinner. 
If a late dinner is taken, that is, after foiir 
o'clock, no other meal ought to be allowed 
in the evening but tea, which should be 
served at about eight or nine o'clock. The 
■practice of having tea so soon as an honr 
and a half or two hours after dinner, is 
improper, at least in most instances, be- 
cause the digestion of that meal being then 
only half gone through, its completion is 
thereby impeded. It is true, that when 
the appetite has been indulged to the ut'- 
most at dinner, we find a mild, warm, 
diluting drink, to give ease from the sense 
of stomachic distention, and to prove sooth- 
ing, but those who wish to preserve their 
health, and prolong their lives, must avoid 
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»»uch unrestricted indulgence as renders an 
(Carly recourse to a warm diluent neces- 
sary. Under a proper course of living;, 
-fluid enough is taken at dinner, and we 
yought not to have recourse to tea sooner 
^an from three to four hours afterwards. 
[ , Supper. Cardan observes, that he had 
_^onrersed with many persons who had 
-Jived to be an hundred years of age, and 
they all declared to him, that they had 
^made it a rule to eat little at night. This 
(is a fact that will, perhaps, have more 
,:)ffeight with most persons, than a great 
i^eal of reasoning on the subject. Those 
,^ho take a late dinner, should eat «o sup- 
;,per, but those who dine early, say about 
.one or two o'clock, may require a slight 
^repast about nine o'clock, but not later, 
fin summer, some ripe fruit, in season, with 
jA small biscuit, will be very proper, espe- 
cially if the individual is troubled with 
excess of heat or feverishness during the 
,]iight. In winter, some dry toast and a 
.^mall glass of mild beer, or some biscuit, 
lOr an egg lightly boiled, with bread and 
abutter, will be generally suitable. 



is almost always necessary, as it is highly 
improper to fast from breakfast to a lafe_ 
dinner. It may consist of a little good 
soup and bread, or an egg and some bread 
and butter, or a very thin slice of cold 
meat and bread, with a little malt liquor, 
or half a glass of wine. To eat plentifully 
of meat at luncheon, is not advisable. 
The best time for this slight repast, ..is 
between twelve and one o'clock. , 

The chief rule to be observed at meals,. 
is to masticate your food ivell, and to eat slowly. - 
It is of consequence also to cultivate. Sfc^ 
spirit of cheerfulness and sociability. The 
period of meals should be one of perfeCl; 
relaxation from all worldly care and aux-i 
iety, and from all close thought. ., ., 

After all substantial meals, there should 
follow half an hour, or an hour, of quietude 
and ease, when the active duties of life 
may be entered upon, or exercise may be 
taken. The interval betwixt breakfast 
ap^ dinner, is an excellent period for 
exercise, and the valetudinarian should, 
not be satisfied with less than two or 
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three hours of it, at that time. This will 
^uly accelerate the circulation, strengthen 
jtlie digestive powers, and not only create 
dW appetite for the dinner, but enable the 
^omach to digest the food then taken 
;With greater ease and facility. 

•»(^f THE QUANTITY OF FOOD THAT OUGHT TO 
BE TAKEN AT THE DIFFEEENT MEALS, 8CC. 

^In the consumption of food we are liable 
§o commit errors, both as to its quantity 
ifcd quality, of which the former error is 
Ijy far the most detrimental. For there 
fen be no doubt, that a very small quan- 
fty of food of indifferent quality, will, in 
Jgeneral, be more easily digested, and do 
Jess injury to the constitution, than a large 
Ifluantity of that which is in point of qua- 
wty superior. Again, when we reflect on 
»e multiplied evils resulting from undue 
repletion, the small quantity of food ne- 
[tfessary for life and health, and the nume- 
ilfcus manifest proofs we have, that a rather 
scanty diet most powerfully conduces to 
health and longevity, every unprejudiced 
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man mast atlmit that the subject of quan- 
tity is a most important one. 

It is the opinion of the majority of the 
most distinguished physicians, that intem- 
perance in diet destroys the bulk of man- 
kiud; in other words, that what is eaten 
and drank, and thus taken into the habit, 
is the original cause of by iarthe greater 
number of diseases which afflict the human 
race. Every medical practitioner has 
abundant proof of the correctness of this 
sentiment ; and all persons may, if they 
please, be convinced of the reality of the 
fact, that a very small quantity of food 
conduces to long life, by observing the 
mode of living, in this respect, pursued by 
such as attain to a good or an extreme 
old age. It is rarely that a very aged 
person is to be found, who has not ob- 
served a rather scanty diet. Old Parr, 
who lived to see his hundred and fifty- 
third year, was always exceedingly tem- 
perate, and there is every reason to believe, 
that he would have lived many years 
longer had he not been taken into the 
family of the Earl of Arundel, for in ex- 



Za^niog his foody the physicians foond 
every inward part soand and strong. 
IgSTtey, therefore, justly concluded, that the 
l^hange to a plentiful diet so disordered 
4us body, as to prove a speedy cause of 
lipleath. Henry Jenkins,* of EUerton, in 
.lYorksliire, who lived to the age of one 
itundred and sixty-nine, was a poor fish- 
erman, and when he could no longer follow 
is occupation, he went begging about 
olton, and other places, his diet being 
vuniformly coarse and sour. The Cardinal 
,de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died 
l^t the age of one hundred and ten, states 
diet to have been invariably sparing ; 
id that Cornaro's (who lived to above 
hundred years) was so, is well known. 
'he celebrated physican Galen lived to 
le his hundred and fortieth year, and was, 
■om the age of twenty-eight, 
iring in the quantity of food he took. 
im addition to these instances, I may 
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'- I * HemnembNed the piriiculars of IhB battle or Floddonlidd, 
fdiicli hajipcued whea he wis twelire yuars old, aud lie is BOf- 
' ^aed to be Iheoldentper^ou, satisractoiily autbenllcattd, iti any 
- rfnntry since the dajt of Mosm. 
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r*Baark, that in the fourteenth volume of 
^he Philosophical Transactions, there is 
an account of a number of very old per- 
sons in the north of England, and it is 
said, " their food in all this mountainous 
country, is exceeding coarse, as salted 
b^f, and sour-leavened oat-bread." ' "' 
But a small quantity of food does iWt 
only ward off disease and prolong life; ■ it 
Hkewise preserves the bodily strength^ 
^ud it will, therefore, be found univa's^^l 
that (ceteris paribus) those aged perst^fe 
who consume the least food in moderation, 
are the strongest. Sir John Sinclair men- 
tions an extraordinary instance of this,' itt 
the person of an aged physician df 
eminence in the medical military depart- 
ment, (I believe the distinguished Dr. 
Jackson), This physician, in describing 
his own state, says, " I have wandered a 
good deal about the world, and never 
followed any prescribed rule in any thing; 
my health has been tried in all ways; 
and by the aids of temperance and hard 
work, I have worn out two armies, in 
two wars, and probably could wear oa 
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^otUei;, before m^ period. of old lu^ jirriwftl 
I, eat no animal food, drink ho -wine 'dt 
malt liquor, or spirits of any kind ; I wea* 
up flannel; and neither regard wind nor 
rain, heat nor cold, when business ifein 
the way." The same writer states, that 
the late Alderman Watson informed him, 
that at tlie age of seventy, he was fVee 
ffom , every bodily complaint, and had 
never paid five shillings a year to thd 
faculty in the course of his life, whiebb© 
attributed to his having restricted himSelf 
to fourteen ounces a day of solid food,' ■■' 

.iGenerally speaking, the quantity <ii 
^pd must be proportionate to the appo-' 
^te or feeling of want, to the waste of th^ 
OEgans, to the energy of the stomach, andv 
lastly, to the state of the body as itrssa 
gects health or disease. ' ' -'■ '• 

, The whole of these circumstances must: 
be considered in order to ascertain the 
quantity proper in given instances, for if 
we depend on either of them singly, they 
are very likely to mislead us. The appe- > 
tjite, for example, often outstrips thie 
energy of the stomach or digestive faculty; 
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but if the individual is acquainted with 
the strength or weakaess of his digestive 
powers, (which all may and ought to be), 
and is on his guard, he will know when 
to stop. When a person has little or no 
appetite, it is a certain proof that but 
little food is required ; and when there is 
a good appetite, it is a valuable rule not 
to indulge it to the utmost, but to leave 
off when the feeling of want is in a great 
measure allayed. The stomach does not 
complain chiefly because it is empty, as 
has sometimes been said, but because an 
admirable sympathetic connexion asso- 
ciates it with the uneasy feelings of other 
parts, and makes it to suffer through the 
mere wants of other organs. Therefore, 
the object in taking food ought to be, to 
supply the waste or wants of the system 
in general, and if we take time at our 
sEbstantial meals, and lingera little during 
the repast, those in health will be able to 
ascertain the proper quantity, and find 
that quantity to be small ; but if, on the 
contrai-y, we eat in haste, we are almost 
sure of taking too much. 
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t is worthy of particular observation, 
that in health, if food be taken in mode- 
rate quantity, of good quality, and at a 
proper time, it fulfils the purposes of nu- 
trition, without its introduction into the 
digestive organs and circulating system, 
causing fatigue, depression, or any un- 
easiness; and, consequently, if after a 
meal we feel ourselves heavy, torpid, and 
sleepy, there can be no doubt that we 
have exceeded the bounds of propriety. 
Louis Cornaro used to speak with delight 
of the lightness, cheerfulness, and serenity 
he felt, after partaking of the small portion 
of food which he was accustomed to 
enjoy; and there is not an individual who, 
like him, proportions his food to the wants 
of his system, but finds the same immediate 
effects. 

But the condition of the body, as it 
respects health and disease, is a material 
point. Disease and weakness are neces- 
sary and invariable concomitants, and it 
ia a common and dangerous error among 
the sick and valetudinary to suppose, that 
by increasing the quantity of their food 



they shall augment their strength, and be 
better able to conquer their disease. The 
reverse of this is the truth, and the reason 
of it is obvious, in all corporeal maladies 
the digestive functions are much affected, 
and in the majority, they are chiefly and 
primarily concerned; they are, therefore, 
for the most part, in a state of considerable 
iiTitation and debility, and by increasing 
the quantity of food beyond the small 
supply which they can then bear with ease, 
this irritation is strengthened, and with it 
the existing malady. But if, on the other 
hand, we carefully regulate our supplies 
of aliment under such circumstances, we 
adopt a principal means of lessening irri- 
tation in the stomach and bowels, and 
likewise in the particular part of the body 
diseased, while we afford all proper nou- 
rishment, and thereby assist nature in her 
efforts to restore the frame to health, and 
the medicines made use of are capable of 
exerting their full effect. These are the 
reasons why a considerable diminution in 
the quantity of aliment, is a grand agent- 
in the successful treatment of chronic 



-diseases. Tliis fact may be turned to 
^reat advantage, by very many invalids, 
and I would enforce it on the attention of 
^U those who have been suffering for a 
long period from debility and disease. 
,;• It may be stated as a general rule, that 
the strong, robust, and active, require a 
Jarger quantity of food than the weakly, 
delicate, and sedentary; infants need less 
than children, and children than adults; 
and the aged ought to lessen their quan- 
tity of solid aliment in proportion to their 
age, and the strength of their digestive 
functions. Women, in general, need much 
Jess food than men, and all persons should 
take a smaller quantity in the relaxing 
days of summer, than during the cold of 
winter. 

_ I do not suppose, that many of my read- 
s will take the trouble to eat and drink 
by weight and measure, nor indeed do I 
wish it; but it is desirable that all persons 
should know the quantity of food, by 
Weight and measure, which most people 
require, 'that is, which most effectually 
contributes to the nourishmentof the body. 
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and the prolongation of life ; and the re- 
sult of various enquiries on this point will 
now be stated. If the average quantity 
is known, an individual will be able, at 
all times, to determine respecting the 
quantity he ought to consume, and to the 
weakly and the invalid, I am persuaded, 
this is a species of information capable of 
being turned to good account. 

Dr. Cheyne has recommended the fol- 
lowing quantity of food as sufficient for a 
healthy man, of ordinary stature, not fol- 
lowing any laborious employment; viz. 
eight ounces of meat, twelve of bread or 
vegetable food, and about a pint of wine, 
or other generous liquor, in the twenty- 
four hours. He adds, that the valetudi- 
nary, and those employed in sedentary 
professions, or intellectual studies, must 
lessen this quantity, if they would wish 
to preserve their health, and the freedom 
nf their spirits long,* and this is un- 
doubtedly true. 

Dr. Bryan Robinson, when he had 
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s sixtieth year, was seized ■with 
an alarming paralytic disorder, which led 
him to pay -particular attention to the 
quantity of his food, and he states, that 
by lessening it, he freed himself from the 
returns of a sore throat and diarrhcen, to 
which he had long been occasionally sub- 
ject, and also greatly recovered from his 
paralytic weakness. He confined himself 
to about eighteen ounces of solid food, 
twenty-four ounces of liquid food, and ten 
ounces of water in the twenty-four hours. 
It is probable, that at his age he might 
have lessened this quantity a little, with 
increased advantage, 

Cornaro, at the age of forty, found that 
twelve ounces of solid food, and fourteen 
ounces of wine, or twenty-six ounces in 
all, was as much as he could consume 
■with safety ; and when, as he advanced 
in age, his friends advised hira to increase 
the quantity a little, he found the addi- 
tion of only two ounces of solid, and t!ie 
same proportion of liquid food, occasioned 
a serious illness, and he was compelled to 
return to his former allowance. It may 
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be worth while to notice here Mr. Aber- 
nethy's sentiments, respecting Cornaro's 
mode of living;. He says, — 

" Wlieo patieuts apply lo me, I offend them 
greatly by telling them they have their healtli ia 
Uieiroivn keeping. If a man were to do as Cdrnaj-o 
did, be would be rewarded foritbyaloogfandtidp- 
py life. Cornaro was given overbyhi^phjaitfiftfe 
tit the age of thirty-five; be saw there *a8 uti* 
the least chance of recovery, if be contioued'tp 
swallow the Irasii they were in tbe habit of giving 
him, and that there was no good in putting ,^904 
into his stomach, if bis stomach could ugt. digest 
il. So, said he, ' I dropt the plan pursued b/itn 
physicians, and adopted a regimen of my Wn. 
Tbe principal beauty of Cornaro's life was the'WJi. 
p^ state ofmind in which liiscontin^ied'fcm|i'er^Ge 
preserved him. JVnw, what I propose as^dieit, 
is Cornaro's diet, and it is no fanciful gy 3 few. 
Tbe diet should always be ol o moderate qmtntiJy:, 
it should not be wholly vegetabit ^^ aoiinaJ, bat 
it ought to be of a nutritive kind."' 

■ ■ 1,. iiilim 

Many think that two much streti'ls'laia 
on the doctrines of Cornaro, and i\{\^is 

lo -^ji!) .:>; u.-,ii .-jil: o: Uur. ./[.■- 

OS .^.iiii'i .-lU Y^ttf^S'f^/fr^r^f jj 
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habits ought not to be introduced as the 
standard of dietetic perfection. Dr. Paris 
says, (Treatise on Diet, page 261,) " No- 
thing can be more absurd than to establish 
a rule of weight and measure upon such oc- 
casions." But it must be recollected, that 
Mr. Abernethy recommends such a diet 
chiefly, (if not exclusively, ) to palknts, to 
those who are labouring under some bodily 
malady, and in such circumstances, 1 be- 
lieve, correct observation and experience 
will very generally sanction the value of the 
practice. I am not disposed to advocate 
the cause of absolute weight and measure, 
that is, of weighing the solids and measur- 
ing the liquids, hut am, nevertheless, 
firmly persuaded, that the majority of the 
sick and delicate will 6nd it of inestimable 
advantage to be able pretty accurately to 
determine by the eye, the above or any si- 
milar quantity, and nearly to adhere to it, 
and that they will experience this guide to 
be a more certain one, and of greater con- 
troling power, than " a careful attention 
to eat slowly, and to the first feeling of 
satiety." It is remarked by Dr. Philip, to 
g3 
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vfaose reconimendation Dr. Paris relen, 
** there is a moment when the relish giren 
hj the appetite ceases; a siogie moulhAil 
tiken after this, oppresses a weak sto- 
macb." It should be ohservedf z sin^e 
noathfal taken after a certain quantity h ut 
lieen swallowed, and much before die 
relish given by the appetite ceasei, will 
Tcry often infallibly oppress weak s 
mach, and, therefore, this is a £ir less v 
able rule than Comaro's. Indeed, It c 
be questioned that a small portion of fi 
taken beyond the certain quantity now^ 
Inded to, and be&re the relish of app< 
eeasee, will very frequently oppress 1 
stomach and system of the deli 
although they may hardly be sensible i 
it at the time, or for some hour^ after. 
oppression ui not always sensibly felt I 
the stomach, although the constitution id 
self sensibly feels it, and the patient's I 
coverf is, consequently, not so pro^rcssi 
" " ebe. 

Ktot 
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■Aerefore, I greatly prefer Cornaro's plan of 
adhering to that absolute quantity, which 
4b found by careful observation to conduce 
■most certainly to the recovery and conti- 
nuance of health and strength, than to the 
Tule of eating slowly, and carefully attend- 
'ing to the first feeling of satiety. The 
i'Jatter will often mislead, but the former 
•never can. 

• As a general rule, I think the following 
Jcfuantities of food will be found those 
Iwhich best conduce to the preservation of 
'health, and prolongation of life, in the 
■weakly, the sedentary, the invalid, and 
'^eaged, — viz. 
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and bolter, or biscuit | 



i or other vegetables 
Meal 

I.ighl Wine or malt liquor 
Water 
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In the case of any severe chronid dii 
ease, a strict adherence to these quantities 
will be found of striking advantage, in 
aiding the powers of exercise and medi- 
cine to overcome the complaint. I would 
strongly advise those who are suffering 
from protracted chronic gout, severe rheu- 
matism, or indigestion, or derangement of 
the general health in whatever way ap- 
|>earing, to try these quantities ejacliif for 
a few weeks or months ; and wilt venture 
to assert, that, in numerous instances, the 
benefits arising therefrom will be found 
almost incredible. 

But t ought to add, that many invalitti 
who have their digestive powers great _ 
enervated, will find it necessary to lower 
even this moderate quantity of food, and 
here they must be guided by their feel- 
ings, for they may be assured, that if this 
amount occasions any uneasiness or hea- 
viness after meals, though at the distance 
of two, three, or four hours, they have 
taken too much, and that the quantity 
ought to be gradually lessened, till they 
arrive at that which they find to be fot- 
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lowed with satisfaction, and a return of 
appetite in a reasonable, time. Dr. John- 
son correctly remarks, that the dyspeptic 
invalid " will often derive more nutriment 
and strength from four ounces of gruel 
every six hours, than from half a pound 
of animal food, and a pint of winej" and 
Ije further observes, '* ou six ounces oi" 
animal food, a biscuit, and a glass of 
Afrater, I have known invalids dine for 
japontha in succession, and attain, on this 
regimen, a degree of strength and serenity 
of mind, beyond their most sanguine 
hopes."* 
*,i,Those who are in perfect health, ajid 

I i^tth.'aB taJce much exercise, or labour 

■ kaid, will require a larger portion of 
ftpd, and the solids may be increased ta 

[ 20 ounces and the liquids to 40 ounces;! 
%}it hardly beyond that wltii safety. 
-I When persons live up to the utmost 

[ limit of rational indulgence, as it respects 
fte ■ quantity of aliment taken, it isata 
^pcQlIent plan to observe occasionally: a 

Wafil I!"* I ■. J Jj"Iywo 

F -lol 9d QiJ Mori;(l SeHSibUil J of llo ^t«n4t, [t^OoVITtS 
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day of abstinence. This is a grand means 
of preserving health under the habitual 
use of a fall diet, and is worthy of par- 
ticular attention from those who follow 
such a course, as many individuals of that 
class will not find it a difficult matter to 
live low, or maigre, as the French say, one 
day in a week, or a fortnight, although 
they find it too hard a task to limit them- 
selves daily to a proper quantity. By 
adopting this plan, many who live freely 
would enjoy better health than they do. 
And it should be observed also, that when 
those who live temperately, happen to 
mdulge inordinately, it is a most desirable 
practice for them to live very low, for the 
next day or two. These rules are founded 
on the fact, that occasional fasting is one 
of the best antidotes against too frequent 
feasting. An author of reputation* re- 
marks, that he knew " a person of great 
literary eminence, (John Home, the au- 
thor of Douglas,) who lived only occa- 
sionally in London, and bore, without 
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inconvenience, the luxuries of that capital, 
by following one rule, that of eating only 
a poached egg on Sunday." John Home 
not only acted a most wise part in doing 
80, but he selected for his purpose the 
best day of all the seven. 

I need hardly add, that excessive ab- 
stinence is highly detrimental; it exhausts 
the animal spirits, impairs the digestive 
powers, enervates the whole frame, and, 
if long continued, induces a state of de- 
bility from which it is often difficult 
entirely to recover. But this is an error 
we very rarely witness. 

I shall conclude this subject with a few 

miscellaneous rules relating thereto. 1. 

lit is improper to eat immediately after 

j;reat exercise, or when we are hot. We 

should first rest a little, till the body 

i.js cool, and the stomach has recovered 

, itself from the hurrying effects of the 

exercise. 2. It is highly advisable to 

J, restrict ourselves to those kinds of food, 

l.(9rhich experience points out as the best 

1 jca^ulated for our constitution and sto- 

B^ach. 3. A variety of dishes at dicoer 
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ought to be avoided, even by the healthy^ 
4. It is a most objectionable practice toa 
eat a small quantity of food, as a piece olT 
bread or a biscuit, for example, immeattl 
diately before dinner, or any substantialT 
nasal 




OPI'' OF COOKERT. 
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'■In a book like the present, it is nei 
cessary to say a little on the subject c 
cookery, in order that the valetudinarian 
may be able to select that process whicfcj 
will best conduce to his health 
strength. 

'It is certain that simple cookery isi4| 
useful art. By it our food is renderea 
more palatable and digestible, and mofll 
conducive to health. It includes chiefl|pi 
ttie following- modes of dressing meat:- 
1'.' Roasting, 2. Broiling. 3. Boiling 
4. Stewing. 5. Frying. 6. Baking. 
'>'-'Roai-ti/ig was certainly the first mod 
ClVented to prepare animal food ; f^| 
boiling is a more complicated procesh 
teid-ifequfred the a,rt of mauufacturinyl 
U;d: '.,:.: . ,. ibf 
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vessels that could withstand the effect of 
heat. It is an excellent method of ren- 
dering meat wholesome and nourishing, 
as, without greatly changing its chemical 
properties, it renders it more tender, 
sapid, and high flavoured, whilst there is 
not so much dissipation of its nutritive 
juices as in baking, boiling, and some 
other processes. It is important to ob- 
serve, that unless meat be kept after it is 
killed till the fibres begin to lose their 
firmness and tension, it will not become 
tender by roasting. The perfection of 
roasting consists in doing the meat nelthec 
too slowly, so as to wither it, nor too 
i^pidly, so as to burn it. A small joint 
ig best roasted on a string, by means of 
the bottle-jack ; a large joint requires the 
spit. Our meat in England is often over- 
done, and particularly over-roasted. The 
p^rocess is carried far enough, when the 
steam of the meat puffs out in jets towards 
Ihe fire, as this steam comes from the 
■interior of the joint, and makes its way 
.through the brown crust. 

I V, Broiling is a most valuable mpdq.iftf 
dressing animal food. It is found that 



broiled meat coatains more uncoagulated 
albumen, gelatine, and other uncombined 
chemical principles, than if it had been 
either roasted or boiled. It is this that 
renders broiled meat more juicy and sapid 
than when roasted; and it must also make 
it more wbolesomo and nutritious. For 
restoriug the strength of invalids, it is 
the best mode in 'which animal food caa 
be dressed, both from its nutritive quali- 
ties and from its being easily digested, as 
the juices are so slightly altered, that 
they require, comparatively, little pre- 
paration to convert them into good chyle 
and healthy blood. 

Boiling is also a useful method of pn 
paring some kinds of animal food, rendeptJ 
ing it more soluble, without destroying, 
if properly done, its nutritive qualities. 
It is, however, a grand mistake to sup- 
pose it to be well calculated for weak 
stomachs, for, in general, boiled meat is 
neither so easy of digestion, nor so nutri- 
tious,* as that prepared by either of the 

* It U fnllf kicGTtuDed, llut the reiidve of boiled meat 
puiea inia tha large Inteslliiea, la k much ahoTler lime tlm 



two foregoing processes. Boiled bee^ 
for example, is inferior to roast ia every 
point of view, and boiled mutton, though 
a milder food, especially for invalids, can- 
not be considered so wholesome as when 
roasted. So true is it that boiled meat 
is inferior to roast, for the weakly and 
delicate, that almost every dyspeptic 
becomes immediately sensible of the dif- 
ference by attention, and in severe indi- 
gestion, boiled meat of any kind is often 
found very objectionable, when that which 
is broiled, or even carefully roasted, can 
be taken with satisfaction and benefit. 
J Boiling is not at all calculated for the 
I ■flesh of young animals. 

It is, however, well adapted to vegeta- 
bles, rendering them more soluble in the 
l«tomacb, and depriving them of a con- 
siderable quantity of air, so injurious to 
hose of weak digestive powers. Very 
t striking and unexpected effects are some- 

• nUdue of tint vldcb (i luoiled; which U B proof vf its 
t Wng much 1m8 nislritive, since the most nourishing (bod ia 
■ fllwsys round to lj« touseat under the operation of the disesUre 
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thnes produced from the boiling of 
tables, as in the case of several plani 
which are very acrid, and even poisoiioui 
in a raw state, becoming bland, swee<? 
and' wholesome, by simply boiling them 
m water. The potatoe is a familiar ex- 
ample, being in its raw state, nauseous 
and unpalatable, perhaps even in a slight 
degree poisonous, as it is one of the night- 
shades, (solanum tuberosum), but when 
dressed, it is rendered farinaceous, diges- 
tible, and wholesome. A more striking 
instance still is the cassava (JalrOfj/ta 
nianihoi) of America, which is strongly 
poisonous before it is boiled, and after- 
wards is highly nutritious. The prepared 
cassava is well known in this couiitr.jj 
under the name of tapioca, and forms 
basis of an excellent and nutritive farii 
ceous pudding. 
, 'Excepting bread, there is no vegetable 
article of so much consequence to man.ias 
the potatoe, and since its nutritive and 
wholesome qualities depend very much 
go. the manner of cooking it, (which, 
too often wretchedly performed,) Ir si 
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state the best mode of preparing them 
for the table. It is of consequence that 
they be as nearly as possible of one size; 
that they be well washed and cleared of 
earth or dirt, but not pared ; and that 
they be put with cold water into a clean 
pan or kettle, for half an hour or an hour. 
They ought then to be put into a fresh 
quantity of cold water, with a little salt, 
and boiled in a kettle or saucepan, closely 
covered, in the most expeditious manner 
possible. No more water should be put 
in than merely to cover them, as they 
produce themselves a considerable quan- 
tity of fluid. When sufficiently done, the 
watec is to be instantly poured off, and the 
kettle, containing the cooked potatoes, to 
be placed on the side of the fire, with the 
cover off, until the steam be completely 
evaporated ; the potatoes are thus ren- 
dered quite dry and mtaly, before they are 
BCnt to the table. 

Stewing has a similar effect to boiling, 
in depriving the meat of much of its beat 
juices, and other nourishing properties, 
which are washed out of the fibres by the 



constant entrance and recess of the wal 
during the process. Stewed meat is also, 
in general, still less easy of digestion than 
that which is boiled, and, therefore, it is 
a mode of cooking that cannot be recoi 
mended as fit for frequent use, althouj 
it may he useful on certain occasions, 

Frying is an objectionable mode of 
cooking, because it cannot be performed 
withcmt the use of fat or oil, and on 
account of its rendering the external sur- 
face of the meat very brown, dry, and 
therefore indigestible. But a great deal 
depends on the manner in which the pro- 
cess is conducted; the meat fried by some 
cooks being far more digestible and whole- 
some than what is so done by others. 
Fried potatoes, and fried pudding, are 
very unwholesome, and must be avoided 
by every invalid. 

Baking is a process to be preferred to 
frying, but is not so excellent as either 
broiling or roasting. It differs from roasting 
in not permitting the escape of the vapour 
exhaled from the meat. There is a greater 
retention of the oleaginous juices of the 
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meat, which are generally in a burnt em- 
pyreumatic state, rendering; the food less 
digestible and nutritious. Yet baked meat, 
■when carefully done, is sufficiently whole- 
Eome for occasional use. 

I have already remarked (page 42), that 
when animal food is dissolved in water, 
and formed into a gelatinous solution or 
jelly, it should be invaiiably taken with 
»tale bread, because without this the nou- 
rishment it imparts is inconsiderable. I 
would here observe, that this mode of 
extracting the gelatinous parts of flesh, in 
order to present them in a pure and con- 
centrated state to the invalid, is liable to 
strong objections, from their being less 
digestible, as well as less nutritive, than 
the meat itself. This is contrary to the 
general notion, but it is undoubtedly cor- 
rect. Jellies, of any description, cannot 
be much recommended to the invalid. 
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In strictness, the term Regimen signifieifl 
any rule, but in the present volume, f,l 
mean by it, chiefly, a proper regiilatidl 
of the following means of preservii^ 
health, and prolonging; life; viz.— 1. AiP 
2. Exercise; 3. Sleep; 4. the Governmenl'I 
of the Passions; 5. Clothing; and alsOj 
6. the Art of Training for Health ; each c 
which will be treated of in that mannef^ 
•which appears to me best adapted to zh» 
complish the objects I have in vieVJ 
namely, to lay before the reader an utf 
varnished statement of the inestinyal:^ 
advantages arising from their use, and 1 
point out the best methods of adaption 
them to the purposes of promoting healH 
removing disease, and prolonging life. '*• 

I would here bespeak the reader^"' 
attention to the difFeient sections of thiis 



chapter, and more especially to that which 
adverts to the excellent and various uses 
of exeixise ; being convinced that while all 
these subjects are but too little attended 
to, and their value too imperfectly known, 
that of exercise demands particular regard, 
on account of its remarkable effects oa 
health and longevity. To all invalids it is 
a subject of the highest moment. Nona 
will: accuse me of undervaluing tlieadvaiw 
tages resulting from attention to diet, in 
tlie cure of disease; but it is proper fot 
me to state, that there appears to me ona 
grand point of superiority which exercisa 
In the open air possesses, in this respect) 
over even diet, which is, that it is capable 
of exerting a direct and positive curative 
effect, while the effects of diet, in tha 
same circumstances, are rather negative 
than positive. In using proper food, when 
afflicted with any corporeal malady, wa 
gutoff a principal source of iri'itation, an^ 
take an effectual means of nourishing, and 
strengthening tt!*Jf body, and thereby af 
assisting nature in its efforts to free Ithe 
constitution from aa unwelcome ■ and' ^^ 
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pressive yisitor; but beyond this 
virtues of suitable food can scarcely bel 
said to extend. On the other hand, exer*'" 
cise has often a direct and powerfullyiJ 
curative effect, from its accelerating andJ 
equalizing the circulation, when tardy aiid'n 
irregular, from its also strengthening thftl 
vessels and nerves, facilitating the excre» I 
tions, and greatly improving the tone of H 
the digestive organs. From a consideratJoal 
of these facts, we see the reason why s4 
correct diet should often fail to do littl».Ji 
more than preserve the patient from get«ll 
ting worse, and that an efficient regimen ift,l 
found absolutely necessary to producdT* 
much positive amendment, or to perform a 
sound and lasting cure. To illustrate tliis J 
subject still further, we may advert to thai 
case of a person suffering under severe 1^ 
chronic gout, or an aggravated attack ofi 
indigestion, and we shall often find, that if J 
such patients attentively observe a suitablo fl 
diet, they gain much advantage; but 
they go little beyond thi^ attention to diet^ ' 
supposing it is even combined with skilful 
medical treatment, the gouty man, in nu» 
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merous instances, is still veiy liable to 
frequent fits of his tormenting disease, and 
will not unfrequently find himself getting 
more feeble, and the fits to gain an in- 
creasing power over him, while the dys- 
peptic experiences weakness of stomach, 
and general debility remaining, with a 
liability to a renewal of his disorder, on 
the operation of slight causes. But should 
these patients become convinced of the 
value of regimen, in the sense nowattached 
to it, and enter into its adoption with 
spirit and perseverance, they very soon 
discover that they are using means which 
have a superior and remarkable power in 
resolving obstructions, and in so facilita- 
ting and regulating all the secretions, and 
imparting an increase of tone to every 
function of the body, as to afford thera a 
most flattering prospect of being at length 
enabled entirely to conquer their disease. 
Under the operation of this regimen, the 
gouty sufferer finds his crippled limbs 
to become free and strong, his digestive 
powers to be augmented, and his spirits 
surprisingly exhilarated; and the dyspep- 



tic,* bilious subject experiences an equally- 
beneficial change in the increased tone of 
his stomach and bowels, in the more 
healthy secretion of bile, the keenness of 
his appetite, and the greater quantity of 
food he can take, not only with a relish, 
but without the uneasiness he before felt 
severely from indulging in a much smaller 
quantity; effects which both have found 
diet and medicins could only partially 
produce. 

A great deal is now said about diet, 
and also respecting the efficacy of parti- 
cular medicines, in the cure of indigestion, 
liver complaints, tic douloureux, gout, 
■derangement of the general health, and 
numerous other chronic maladies, and 
much of what is advanced on these sub- 
jects by many distinguished men is just; 
but I cannot do otherwise than insist on 
the superior power of regimen in these 
cases, the value of which is but half ap- 
prehended, especially in the treatment of 
the more severe and protracted examples 
of such affections. In the latter instancej 

■ Df *pei>sia meuis indigesilon. 




I mean the protracted cases, how often 
do we find the best medicines to afford 
no more than a slight and temporary bene- 
fit, and diet also to be attended with little 
positive good; in such examples, all the 
secretions are evidently much deranged, 
and the energies of the frame greatly 
depressed and enfeebled. Here I have no 
iiesitation in saying, that regimen will 
often surprise the patient by its admirable 
effects; and it will be admitted, that 
means which exert so salutary and per- 
manent an influence on the severest cases 
of chronic disease, many of which wete 
considered desperate, and where both 
medicine and diet manifested a very 
limited power, must be likewise of un- 
common use in those instances of such 
diseases as are less severe and intractable. 
Very many patients are long and anxiously 
seeking relief from medicine and diet in 
vain, because they are seeking it where it 
is not to be found. 

These observations refer to the effects of 
F regimen in the cure of disease; but if we 
I consider its power in the preservation of 
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health and strength, and the preTention of 
disorder, we shall see that it is tliere no 
leas certain and remarkable. Eyery one 
acquainted with the subject, must have 
been struck with the surprising difference 
existing between the present inhabitants 
of this nation, and those of the last and 
preceding centuries, in point of strength 
of body, and freedom from that irritability 
of constitution which so manifestly paves 
the way for an attack of disease, under 
the incidental operation of any deleterious 
agent. And to what, it may be asked, 
can this difference be owing, but to our 
more luxurious and sedentary habits ? It 
cannot be correctly said that we eat 
and drink more than our forefathers, and 
that thence arises the unparalleled multi- 
plication of disease ; because the old Eng- 
lish ate and drank very plentifully, perhape 
even much more than we do in the present 
day; but we take much less active exer- 
cise than they did, we indulge much less 
in the salubrious and invigorating influ- 
ences of the open air, and retire later at 
night, and rise later in the morning. These 
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are the grand reasoDs why almost every 
tme we meet now, is complaining of indi- 
gestion., in other words, of weakuKss of 
stomach, and, consequently, of general 
weakness ; and why all those painful and 
alarming maladies which have their foun- 
dation in debility, as nervous disorder, tic 
douloureux, scrofula, water in the head, 
croup, Sic. &c. have recently beco«ie so 
widely spread.* 

In point of diet, l^e old English ate 
smd drank largely of strong, nourishing 
food, and with impunity j; because tlie 
strength imparted by exercise, air, and 
sleep, enabled them to do so; but now 
people are so careful to have their doors, 
windows, and carriages air-tight, and so 
fearful of taking too much exercise, that 
in numberless instances they are obliged 



* " It '<ra9 a rara tliiiiK, in the eBrlypartofniy life, to %ee many 
cases or disease produced by iacreased nucnlar bciIdd, wMch 
are now common i and so it is with diseases depending on undue 
nervous action in a part; fori do not tliinti there was such a 
ihiDgas (ic rfou(oiir«i« averdreamt ofin uiy early days. How 
this conies I don't know. There has beta a great increase of 
medical men, it is true, of lata years, but, npon my life, diseases 
hare increased in proporlion." Abemetkg't Sargical Leelurei. 

h2 
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to be satisfied, at dinner, with a small 
piece of lean mutton and a biscuit, or 
something equally simple, or suffer under 
a fit of indigestion ; and, in many cases, 
the substantial nieal is necessarily softened 
down even to water gruel ! This is a most 
unnatural state. 

The ihference to be drawn from the 
preceding facts is, that regimen, of which 
exercise is the chief branch, is of pre-emi- 
nent importance in the prevention and cure 
of all diseases of a chronic character, and 
also in the augmentation of strength, and 
the prolongation of life. 



SECTION I. 



OF AIR. 



It is a well known fact, that though men 
have lived without food even for several 
days, they can hardly exist for a few 
moments without breathing atmospheric 
air; which is a sufficient proof of its vast 
importance both to life and health. 

Breathing pure atmospheric air restores 
the florid colour and stimulus of the blood, 
the pabulum of life; it consequently ren- 
ders the blood fitter to repair some of the 
most essential parts of tlie body ; it is a 
chief means by which the body is kept at 
nearly the same standard of heat or 
temperature ; it aids also the circulation of 
the blood ; and it enables the body to get 
rid of some substances destructive to health 
and life. 

The food wc eat, after being subjected 
to various operations, is at last converted 
into a soft milky juice, technically called 
H 3 
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chyle. This is absorbed in the small 
intestines, and in the course of its circu- 
lation, passes through the lungs, and comes 
in contact with the atmospheric air which 
is drawn in by those organs in the act of 
respiration. It appears evident, that from 
that contact it receives, from the oxygen- 
ous part of the air, the red or florid colour 
by which blood is distinguished when 
arteisial, in other words, wJien it is fit for 
the purposes of life. 

Part of the air we inspire also combines 
with the blood, and it is supposed, that 
the combiaed heat, to which its gaseous 
form was owing, is thus set at liberty, and 
is partly absorbed by the lungs during 
respination, and thus diffused through the 
entile system, by means of the blood. 
Were it not for this constant absorptioa of 
heat, the temperature of man, and of other 
animals, could never be so much higher 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere, 
notwithstanding the heat which they are 
continually giving out to the colder sur- 
rounding bodies. 

Respiration of pure air is also one 
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means by which noxious or useless matter 
is expelled from the body. By the lungs, 
a quantity of about thirty-seven ounces 
of carbonic acid gas, is usually emitted in 
the course of the day, by a full grown per- 
son ; a quantity, which if retained in the 
btkdy, would be extremely prejudicial. 
By the same means, some of the super- 
fluous moisture is extracted from the 
blood, and emitted. The quantity must 
vary; but amounts to several ounces a 
day. The blood is thus kept of a proper 
consistency. 

From these facts we see the importance 
of respiration, and it will not be wondered 
at, that the air, according to its different 
qualities, can alter, and either greatly 
impr&ve, ot entirely vitiate, the wh(^e 
texture of the blood, and the nature of 
the animal juices. The reason of fresh 
air being necessary is, that where oxygen 
is exhausted, no animal can live at all, 
nor for any considerable time, where it 

, exists in too small a proportion; and 
■when unwholesome gases are combined 

^with it, disease always, and often death 
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ensues. Fresh air, therefore, is found as 
necessary for man, as clear water is to 
fishes; and thence the choice of good air 
is accounted, by all professional men, a 
circumstance of great moment in the regi- 
men of health ; indeed, it is proved to be 
so by a multitude of facts. In London, 
one haJf of the children born there, die 
before they reach their second year, owing 
principally to the impurity of the air. In 
the lying-in hospital at Dublin, the pro- 
portion was at one time found to be still 
greater; for, in the space of four years, 
ending in 1784, no less a number than 
2944 infants, out of 7650, died within the 
first fortnight after their birth. It was 
fortunately discovered that this melancholy 
circumstance arose from their not having 
a sufficient quantity of good air to breathe. 
The hospital was therefore completely 
ventilated ; and the consequence was, 
that the proportion of deaths was reduced 
to 279.* Hence there was reason to sup- 
pose that out of 2944, who had died in 
the space of four years before, no less ft i 

• Thornton's PliiloEopUy of Mwdicme, vo[. i. p. 331. 



number than '2655 had perished solely 
from the want of a due supply of air. 

These circumstances merit the atteutioa 
of all persous, and especially of those 
who live in crowded cities, and those v/ho 
are much accustomed to frequent assem- 
blies, and other places of public resort. 
It is calculated that every individual con- 
sumes about five cubic feet of air in an 
hour, or, in other words, deprives such a 
quantity of air of its oxygen, or vital 
principle. If an hundred persons, there- 
fore, were confined in a room, 30 feet long, 
25 broad, and 30 high, the whole air in 
that apartment, consisting of 22500 cubic 
feet, unless renewed, would be rendered 
noxious in about four hours and a half,* 
and the same scene would take place 
which was exhibited in the black hole of 
Calcutta, where, out of one hundred and 
forty-six Englishmen confined for scarcely 
twelve hours, only twenty-three survived. 
1 This shows us why crowded rooms, where 

■ By en elperimcnt of tlie celtbrated Halei, a gallon of uir la 
F.iyailetl by the sleam of llie breath tn one minale, so ns to be 
I anflt for reapiralian ; hente a hogshead, or sixly-thrcc gnllans, 
i would bttrdly lujiply a human creature [or nn hour. 
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routs and other assemblies are held, £ 
be so pernicious to the health of those whd * 
frequent them ; and why they should so 
largely contribute to the production of that 
nervous irritability now so common among 
ladies of fashion. For beside the destruction 
of oxygen, and the great increase of car- 
bonic acid, that perspiration which is ex- 
pelled as a nuisance by one individual, 
must necessarily be injurious to others. 

The celebrated Lavoisier found, at a 
theatrical entertainment, tliat before the 
play began, the air contained the foUoif 
ing proportion of its usual substances. 

Oxygen 27 

Azote 73 



But towards the conclusion of the piecfi( 

the air of the place was as follows : — 

Oxygen .^ 2t 

Azote 7Gi 

Carbonic acid, or fixed air ...... 3^ 

Total .WO; 




Hence the oxygen, or vital air, was 
diminished in the proportion of, from 27 
to 21, or nearly one-fourth in the spacious 
area of a theatre, and in the same pro- 
portion was less fit for respiration than 
before, besides having a considerable 
quantity of carbonic acid accumulated 
in it. I 

These remarks will, I hope, make my 
readers fully sensible of the importance 
of a free and continued ventilation in 
their houses and apartments. 

As it respects respiration abroad, it is 
essential for every one to breathe the fresh 
, air at least once a day, for two hours. 
f -This is an indispensable law of health and 
longevity, and in saying for two hours, I 
state the shortest possible time that the 
|. £resh air can be indulged in, by all those 
fwho wish to live long and comfortably. 
I know some persons live many years, 
[ «ven in large cities, who do not, on an 
I, ttrerage, breathe the fresh air for half that 
L'iime daily. But how do they live? cer- 
tainly not in health and strength; but 
eaeiTated in mind and body, frequently 
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complaining, and continually oppress) 
with lassitude, weariness and depression' 
of spirits. The inhabitants of a town or 
city, in particular, ought not to suffer any 
day to pass over, without enjoying the 
pure open air, beyond its boundaries. A 
■walk or ride for that purpose, ought to 
be considered, not merely as the means 
of exercise, but of special importance, 
for procuring the enjoyment of the purest , 
vital nourishment, which, above all, is in-* 
dispensably necessary to those who arftfl 
much confined to their houses. 

A daily exposure to the outward air, ; 
absolutely necessary to secure us against 
the injurious influence of our variable cli-d 
mate. Too much sensibility in regard toi 
all the impressions and variations of thei 
weather, is one of the greatest evils whicbdl 
at present afflicts the inhabitants of Great 1 
Britain, because it is one of the most'J 
abundant sources of disease. Those wbol 
are constantly in the open air, disregarc 
both cold and heat, and are but littl^ 
affected even by wet; whereas those vrh 
are but little in the air, sensibly feel i 



changes in the weather, and every expo- 
sure to extraordinary cold, or a little wet 
or damp, is apt to check their perspiration, 
already deficient, and to occasion cough, 
cold in the head, and general indisposi- 
tion ; and in how many instances this 
morbid susceptibility of the surface of 
the body, paves the way for a fatal attack 
of inflammation of the lungs, or con- 
sumption, is too well known to require 
any comment. 

It is for these reasons, that the modern 
practice of retiring to a country house 
every evening, which is pursued by many 
respectable families, whose occupations 
are carried on in London, or other popu- 
lous cities, is a most excellent one, and 
such as all who are similarly situated, and 
have the means, should adopt. Some 
think this too expensive a plan, but I can 
assure them that what they thereby lose in 
pocket, they will more than gain in com- 
fortable feeling. Indeed, if we consider 
how greatly a free exposure to country air 
conduces to health, and how certainly 
[.constant residence in large cities, and 
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particularly in London, tends to shorten 
life, it may with great propriety be ques- 
tioned, whether the plan now advocated 
does not, in the end, prove even the most 
economical. Dr. Garnett has correctly 
remarked, that going a short time to 
breathe the pure air of the country, every 
day, is much more effectual than spending 
whole days, or even weeks, in the country, 
and then returning into the corrupt atmos- 
phere of the town, and residing constantly 
in it. 

The valetudinarian, however, should be 
careful not to 2:0 abroad either too late or 
too early. In the winter, after eight in 
the morning, and before five in the after- 
noon, is the best time; in the summer, 
after six or seven, and before seven or 
eight. Night air is very unwholesome, 
and often about sun-set it is particularly 
injurious, on account of a greater quantity 
of dew falling at that time, than even at 
midnight. In hot countries, those who 
wish to prolong their lives cannot too 
sedulously avoid the night air. In th» ^ 
Ticinity of mwsh lands, in warm dimatf 
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the evening air also is exceedingly noxious. 
Both in warm and temperate climes, it 
is a very mistaken notion to suppose, that 
it is better to travel late in the evening, or 
ia the night, during the hot weather, than 
in the day. I shall relate a striking proof 
ojf the pernicious effects of such a practice, 
under the section on sleep. 

Infants and young children are peculi- 
arly sensible of the deleterious impressions 
of confined air. It has been observed, 
that if they are inured to the outward air, 
and accustomed to a great simplicity of 
diet, they are found to be little more 
sensible to the inj uries of the weather than 
young cattle. All school-rooms and nurse- 
ries should be spacious, and well-ventilated 
throughout the day. Parents ought not 
to suffer a fire in the nursery when it can 
possibly be avoided, and whether there be 
a fire in it or not, it is an excellent practice 
to have the windows fully open during the 
greater part of the day. Children are 
not to be kept warm by fires and close 
apartments, but by exercise and clotliing. 

To cover children's faces when they are 
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asleep, is a very bad custom, for they are 
thereby deprived of fresh air. 

In sickness, a constant supply of fresh 
air is extremely valuable. Whatever the 
nature of the complaint may be, and 
■whether of an acute or chronic character, 
the patient's apartment should be spacious, 
and, in general, very freely ventilated. 
In all fevers it is of the first importance, 
and in protracted chronic maladies will be 
found a powerful auxiliary to the other 
means used for the patient's restoration. 
In its absence, all other cordials often have 
but a very partial effect. 

A valuable discovery has been lately 
made, in the art of improving the atmos- 
phere of sick chambers, by M. Labarraque, 
an able chemist, in Paris, and I cannot do 
better than extract the account of it which 
is contained in a popular Medical Guide 
recently published.* As the substances 
employed by M. Labarraque are of great 
and extensive use, I shall lay before my 
readers the whole account. 

■ See Dr. Grahtm's Modern Domcitic Medicinf, thinJ edition, 
pase 191 et »eq. 



" Ver^ lately a most valuable discovery has been 
made of substances which liave greater power in 
destroying patrid and ofTensive efDuvIa arislog 
from animal and vegetable matter, than any means 
previously known, and these substances being of 
very extensive use, and capable of being applied 
with equal facility, economy, and success, I shall 
make a few observations respecting them in this 
place. The substances referred to are the chlo- 
ruret of oxide of sodium, and the chloruret of 
lime, and to M. Labarraque, an apothecary in 
Paris, the honour is dne of having discovered 
their inestimable value, and of having freely 
commnnicated their composition, and the mode 
of applying them, to the public autborilies of 
France, for the general benefit of mankind. M. 
Ijabarraque's experiments have been of the most 
public and decisive nature, and have been carried 
on under the immediate inspection of some of the 
most scientific and distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and chemists, at the Morgue,* and in 
all the great hospitals at Paris ; in the extensive 
workshops where catgut and other strings ate 
manufactured from the intestines of animals, in 
a state of putrefaction ; in the filthy and oETensive 
public sewers, and in the lazaretto at Marseilles; 
from which it clearly appears, that the chlomreta 





of sndiuia aud of liuie possess striking and fni 
lestible advantages over every other means yet 
employed for Ibe destruction of noxious eftiuvia, 
and tliat tbey uiity be used with equal snccess in 
destroying tlie infection of putrid fevers, in pori- 
fying the ^v'ards of hospitals and sick rooms, ii 
the dieiofectionof crowded ships ami foul stables, 
ia the prevention of putrefacti«n is bodies pre- 
vioosly to iatermeDt, in the disinfection of 
reservoirs of urtoe, in the purificatioa of putrid 
irater, in short, in the total de^iiruction of every 
species of infectious elBuvia, and olleniive otloar. 
It has been also used with excellent effects ta 
correcting: the fetid discharges from foul ulcers, 
cancer, hospital gangrene, carbascle, $lo. 

" Tlie council of beaith of the lazaretto at Map- 
seilles have ordered, that heQceforth the above 
ehlosurets should be sHbstituted instead of the 
acid fumigationa, f«r the purificalton of those 
afflicted with plague, of suspected of other in- 
fections diseases, being cotkvinced that they pos- 
sess inueh greater efficacy than the kitler, are 
more prompt in their etTect, and cause no i 
venieuce ellher to the patients c 

• A corpse in full potrornction for Ibree days, and exhaling U 
forly pices arouod it ths mo^it Tciicl odour, lias been inslaally 
dlaiDfected, and nil an^ileiiBant ainsll remoTed, by the aolution of 
the chloruret of limt. This was under the burning aky of St. 
Domingo, where putrefaction advances with prodigious rapidity, 
and is Bccompanied with the most intolerable stench. I mention 
II RB a atrildiqrpitnf of Iba inB«UiDfU>le value of tt 



" Such being the manliest superiority of 3f. 
lisbarraque's preparations, in arresting the pro- 
0KGSS of inieotioDs. diseases, I prooeed to notice 
particnlarly the best mode of Dsing them. 

" In typhus, putrid sore throat, measles, small- 
po2, and other iofectious fevers, the apartuicnt of 
the patient is to be freely sprinkled with dHnted 
chloruret of lime, twice a day, or ofteoer, if the 
disease be very niaUgnaat, ob the apartment vWf 
VBOvHy confitietl. Sooietinies it is advisabte ate» 
to leane a small quantity, as a pint or tvo, espesed 
aa a dish or in a bason, in the sicli -chamber. 
And where many persons are living ia the same 
huasc, or the disease is piurticularly rif«, it may 
be proper to sprinkle tlie a^oiniog- apartnwnts 
and passages with the same Liquid. 

" Medical man aad olbers, attending patients 
iabon^ing under contagious discuses, should liave 
a bettlie of the diluted lignid always at hand, 
irbioh they ou^ht to take with them and respire 
wbeneverthey approach the bedside of the patient, 
i the same time spiiakltog some on the floor, 
td around Hw bed. 

"To make the dilated cUomret of lime, OMe part 
Pof the concentrated cltloruret is to be mixed with 
t ttirty parts of water, that is, about half a pound 
i! the concentrated salt to fifteen pints of water. 
•* Ships which have been impregnated with con- 
^iBgious matter, are to be disinfected in the same 
^^aimer, viz, by sprinkling their whole, interior 
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with the dUttted chloruret of lime, twice or thri 
a day. 

" To prevent putrefaction in corpses previously 
to interment, one part of chloruret of lime is to 
be thoroughly mixed with forty parts of water, 
and the clear liquid poured off, and with Ibis 
liquid the entire surface of the body should be 
freely sprinkled by means of a watering-pot, or in 
SDy other convenieut manner. This sprinkling 
fihould be repeated twice or oftener, daily, 
according to the temperature, degree of putre- 
faction. Sec. Should putrefaction he far advanced, 
or the period the corpse is intended to be kept be 
considerable, it is better to surround the body 
with a sheet moistened in the solutiou, and to 
renew the moistening of it frequently. By these 
means all putrefactive odour in the apartment 
may be perfectly obviated.* 

" The chloruret of oxide of sodium may be used 
in the same manner, diluted with water in similar 
proportions, and with equally good effects. 

" It is proper to remark, that in no case ought 
the use of the chlorurets to supersede strict 
attention to cleanliness, and a free ventilation of 
the apartments of the sick. 

• The corpsa of Louis XVIII, w»! laid in slate, willioul being 
closed Id b leaden coffin, and freely approached by his people, 
vilhout [heir being st:iisible of soy disagreeable odour, al which 
circumslauce many eiiiressad Iheir ■Blonlshmelll. This friodoai 
froni jiuircecenay wa< tbi remit of the ajipltcation of Iba 
clllorareli. 
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" These chlorurets may always be obtained pnre 
from Mr. Garden, operative cbemist, 372, Oxford 
Street, who will, if required, give iustructions as 
to llieir dilution will) water," 

la respect to the relative advantages 
of tovs'ii and country, in point of salubrity, 
the following table will afford correct in- 
formation. It shows the proportion of 
people who die annually in great towns, 
in moderate towns, and in the country, 

1. In great towns, from ,'5 or j'^ to ^\^ or 3*1. 

2. In moderate towns, from j^ to ■^\. 

3. In small villagns, and the open country, 

from ^ or ^'^ to j-^ or gV- 

Thus we may with truth affirm, that in 
London one person in twenty of the whole 
population dies annually, while in the 
healthiest villages, and open country, the 
rate of annual mortalily is not more than 
one in fifly-five or sixty. This is a pretty 
accurate calculation, and demonstrates the 
vast superiority which the country pos- 
sesses in promoting health and longevity. 

From these facts we may, I think, fully 
concur in the truth of the remark, that 
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iarge towns ■are the graves vf tfte human 
species. Some persons seem disposed to 
doubt this, and observe that many old 
people are found in populous cities, and 
that people in general appear to live long, 
and in pretty good health, in Loudon, and 
other large cities, as well as in the country; 
but the number of aged persons in such 
situations is comparatively very small, and 
in judging of the health and strength of 
their inhabitants, the casual spectator is 
liable to great deception. Those who 
investigate the subject closely, readily 
find a vast and unexpected difference in 
every respect, and fully equal to what is 
stated above. In point of health, it is well 
known that the constitutions of the mass of 
citizens areweak, irritable, easily suscepti- 
ble of diseased action, and when labouring 
under disease, far less able to struggle 
effectually with it, than those of people 
living in the country. Every enliglitened 
medical man knows, that if, for example, 
an apparently strong and robust citizen 
meets with a severe accident, its course in 
general is far less regular and farvouraWe 
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than the same injury occurring to acountry 
resident; in the former, great constitu- 
tional irritation usually follows, and fre- 
quently convulsions and death; while in 
the latter, the irritation in the system is 
commonly inconsiderable, and the termi- 
nation favourable. The R'oman poet, 
therefore, justly exclaims against 
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A striking phenomenon in the economy 
of nature is, that tie vegetation of plants 
continually counteracts the noxious effects 
of respiration, combustion, and putrefac- 
tion ; and in this we see one grand reason 
why the country is more salubrious than 
the city. By the latter processes, the 
vital air of the atmosphere is incessantly 
consumed, while a noxious gas is generated 
in its stead; but plants, during their 
growth, absorb and feed on the noxious 
vapours, and afford in its place pure vital 
air. The philosopher Ingenhouz found by 
experiment, 1st. That most plants have 
the property of correcting bad air within 




a few hours, ■when they are exposed to the 
light of the sun ; but that, on the contrary, 
during the night, they corrupt the common 
air of the atmosphere;* 2nd. That not all 
the parts of plants, but only the green 
stalks of leaves, particularly through the 
sides opposite to the soil, produce the 
former beneficial effect; 3rd. That the 
disengagement of pure or vital air does 
not commence until the sun has been some 
time above the horizon; that it ceases 
altogether with the termination of day- 
light ; and that the disadvantage arising 
from the impure exhalation of plants, 
during the night, is far exceeded by the 
great advantage they afford during the 
day; insomuch, that the impure air, gene- 
rated by a plant during the whole night, 
scarcely amounts to a hundredth part of 
the pure vital air, or oxygen, exhaled from 
the same plant in two hours of a serene 
day. 

Where villages are well situated, such is 
their superiority in regard to health, that, 

* It nil] be perccWfd, thai from Ihese enperiaienls we iIUcoTer 
one CBuaa why night air ia ptiyudicial to health. 



ill all cases of accounts, the courts of law 
in England have determined, that in a 
given number of persons at two places, 
namely, a country village or the metro- 
polis, the duration of human life in the 
village ought to be computed at fifteen, 
compared to ten and a half in London, 

T would remark, as a guide to the 
weakly and the invalid, that a place of 
residence calculated for health and longe- 
vity, should be, if possible, in a temperate 
climate; — in a situation moderately ele- 
vated; — if in Great Britain, with a south- 
ern exposure, — having a command of good 
soft water,— sheltered by a few trees, but 
not environed by many trees or woods; — 
with a dry soil; ■ — in the vicinity of abundant 
fuel; — with a somewhat moist, rather than 
a very dry atmosphere ; — in an island, 
rather than on an extensive continent; — 
and either in a well planned village, or 
totally in the country. 

In regard to the salubrity of different 
places in this country, about which many 
invalids are properly much concerned, I 
would remark, that it must ever depend, 
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in a great measure, on the complaint under 
Yfhicli tliey labour. The gouty, the dys- 
peptic, bilious and nervous, &c. generally 
find an elevated, moderately cold situation 
the best ; while the consumptive, and 
those subject to cough, absolutely require 
a very mild atmosphere, and, for the most 
port, a low situation. In diseases of the 
chest, situation is of the last importance. 
In my opinion, the best situation in 
Europe for consumptive Englishmen is 
Penzance, in Corawall.* Those consump- 
tive patients residing in London, who 
cannot make it convenient to remove into 
Cornwall, will probably find the air of 
Wandsworth, Chelsea.f or Brompton, the 
best, in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. The lowest parts of the for- 
mer place appear to me to be particularly 
eligible. All such persons muststudiously 
avoid Islington, Hampstead, and Brixton. 
For the scrofulous and the dyspeptic, the 
air of Malvern is highly desirable. 

* My sFnilDicnls oa Ihis subject nre nioro fully giTen ia the 
Mxt sisHfon. 

* ll U mM, Ihat Iha ^rJeners HnJ Tegelaiiun, ou nn iTenKe, 
eighl (liyji c«riler Bt Chelsi^a, Ihnn in any oilier spot in the imniB- 
dlale aeighbourboDcl of Lojidou. ^^ 
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A common cold is so frequent a com- 
plaint in this kingdom, and is often 
attended with such serious eflFects, that, 
in closing this section, I shall give a few 
rules for avoiding it. It should be ob- 
served, that a cold is generally produced 
by the individual going from the external 
cold air, into the warm air of a heated 
room. When a person, in cold weather, 
goes into the open air, every time he 
draws in his breath, the cold air passes 
through his nostrils and windpipe into the 
lungs, and, consequently, diminishes the 
heat of these parts. As long as the person 
continues in the cold air, he feels no bad 
eifects from it; but as soon as he returns 
home, he approaches the fire to warm 
himself, and very often takes some warm 
and comfortable drink, lo keep out the cold, 
as it is said. Wow this is the very way 
to fix a cold in the head and chest, be- 
cause of the sudden transition effected in 
the temperature of the parts, by the in- 
cautious use of heat. The individual who 
follows this practice soon perceives a glow 
within his nostrils and breast, as well as 
i2 
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over the whole surface of the bod 
which is succeeded by a disagreeable 
dryness and huskiness felt in the nostrils 
and breast. By and by a short, dry, 
tickling cough comes on; he feels a shiv- 
ering, which makes him draw nearer to 
the fire, but all to no purpose; the more 
he tries to heat himself, the more he 
becomes chilled. 

It should, therefore, be a rule witli 
every one, when they come out of a very 
cold atmosphere, never to go at first into 
a room that has a fire in it, or if they 
cannot avoid that, to keep for a consider- 
able time at the utmost distance from it, 
and, above all, to refrain from taking warm 
or strong liquors for some time. This 
rule is founded upon the same principle 
as the treatment of frost-bitten parts. If 
they were brought to the fire they would 
soon mortify, whereas, when they are 
first rubbed with snow, and brought to 
their natural heat gradually, no bad con- 
sequences follow. Hence, if the following 
rule were strictly observed, when the whole 
body, or any part of it, is chilled, bring it to 
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its natural feeling ntid warmth by degixes, 
the frequent colds experienced in winter 
would, in a great measure, be prevented. 
Those who are much subject to colds are, 
for the most part, those who are weakly, 
and to such I would strongly recommend 
the diligent nse of the flesh-brush to the 
neck and chest, hands and feet, twice a 
day, combined with much active exercise 
in the open air. Few indeed are the con- 
stitutions that these practices will not 
harden and fortify.' 

When you are actually labouring under 
a cold, dont wrap up in flannel, nor other- 
wise keep yourself hot, nor drink much 
hot liquid, for this will inevitably make 
bad worse. It should be remembered that 
a cold is a slight fever, and, therefore, 
the proper treatment is, to indulge a little 
in a very moderately warm atmosphere, 
to live low and on food of a moderate 
temperature, and to keep the bowels open. 
Unless the atmosphere be damp, or the 
cold particularly oppressive, no one with 
a cold ought to keep within doors the 
whole of the day. 
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OF EXERCISE. 
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Of all the means of preserving health, 
exercise is, perhaps, that which has 
hitherto had the least justice done to 
it, by the majority of medical writers. 
"Within the last few years, indeed, gym- 
nastic exercises have come into frequent 
use, and most people are aware of some of 
the advantages of exercise, but the public 
at large are still far from having attained 
to any correct or adequate knowledge of 
' its uncommon power in preserving health, 
augmenting corporeal strength, improving 
the mental faculties, assisting in curing 
disease, and contributing to the prolonga- 
tion of life, 

in regard to health, none of the various 
processes connected with the important 
function of digestion could be properly 
or adequately performed, unless the body 
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were stimulated for that purpose by la- 
bour and exertion. Tlie health of all 
the parts, and the soundness of tlieir 
structure, depend ou perpetual absorp- 
tion, and perpetual renovation; and exer- 
cise, by promoting at once absorption and 
secretion, invigorates life, witiiout hurry- 
ing it; renovates ail the parts and organs, 
and preserves thera apt and fit for every 
office they have to perlbrra. It also 
mainly contributes to the proper circula- 
tion of the blood, and insures its imbibing 
the wholesome influences of the atmos- 
phere, which form a principal source of 
our well being. A brisk circulation aui- 
mates the whole man; whereas deficient 
exercise, or continued rest, weakens the 
circulation, relaxes the muscles, dimi- 
nishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, 
injures digestion, sickens the whole frame, 
and thereby introduces numberless dis- 
eases. It should be remembered, that 
the heart is not of itself sufficient to give 
the blood due motion ;* to accomplifih this, 

" OoB mode in wMch excrcite •eW in prnmolhig a Tree Clfcn- 
lition, may be Teoogniseil from b EiniaiderBlloii of the followlns 
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muscular movement is likewise requisite. 
There is not a single part of the human 
•machine, which a sedentary mode of life 
<loes not debilitate. How wisely then 
did the illustrious Cyrus act, when h6 
established it as a rule among the Per- 
sians, that they should never eat but after 
labour. 

Addison's description of the human 
system, is a correct and striking one, 
although not conveyed in such terms as 
ti modern physician would employ : — 

" 1 consider the body, (says he,) as a system 
of tubes and glands, or, to use a more rustic 
phrase, a bundle of pipes and strainers, fitted to 
one another after so wonderful a manner as to 
make a proper engine for the soul to work with. 
This description does not only comprehend the 
bowels, bones, tendons, veins, nerves, and arte- 
ries, but every muscle and every ligature, which 
is a composition of fibres, that are so many im- 

fact : — " In the larger veins, ^vhich are so situated as to be sub- 
jected to frequent pressure in the different motions of the body, 
there are valves which allow the blood to pass towards the heart, 
but not in the opposite direction, by which in our various exer- 
cises the rapidity of the circulation, and thus, for the time, our 
powers are increased.** Philip on the Vital Functions, 
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perceplible tubes or pipes interwoven on all sides' 
witli invisible glands, or strainers. This general 
idea of an animal body, without considering it in 
its niceties of anatomy, lets us aee how absoluteljf 
necessary exercise is for the right preservatiqa, 
of it. There must be frequent motions and agi- 
tations, to mix, digest, and separate the juices 
contained in if, as well as to clear and cleanse 
the infinitude of pipes and strainers of which it 
is composed, and to give their solid parts a more 
firm and lasting tone."* i>/f 

IVot only is the healthiness of the body 
thus preserved, but it acquires that 
strength, which is so essential for enabling 
it to perform the toils which it must un- 
dergo, if we are willing to do our duty, 
and fulfil the purposes for which we were 
created. Hence it is, that those per- 
sons whose occupations carry them daily 
abroad into the open air, and impose on 
them a necessity for active corporeal exer- 
tion, are not only the healthiest, but, in 
general, the strongest individuals in the 
community. The power of exercise in 



• Spectalor, No. 115. 
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augmenting- the strength, is illustrated in 
a striking manner by its effects on those 
particular parts of the body, which are 
most used, for they, however weakly be- 
fore, become, in process of time, thick, 
strong, and 61 to perform the labour re- 
quired of them. For example, the legs 
of a runner, the lungs of a singer, and 
the arms of a waterman, are generally 
stronger than others, because they have 
habitually used them for years; the con- 
stant and plentiful influx of the blood and 
spirits into them, makes them more readily 
admit these supplies, so that the channels 
of both the vessels and muscles, are 
become larger and more elastic, and con- 
sequently stronger. That exercise, there- 
fore, which is the most universal, will, of 
course, be preferred, as the most likely 
to make us strong. 

The effects of exercise upon the facul- 
ties of the mind, arc also of muck im- 
portance. It keeps the understanding 
clear, the imagination untroubled, and 
the spirits in a state fit for the proper and 
most vigorous exertion of our intellectual 
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powers, indeed, since the stoniach is 
cleansed by it, the digestion rendered 
better, tlie blood ameliorated, and every 
animal fimclion improved, tlie necessary 
consequences are, that the attention be- 
comes more ready, the perceptions more 
acute, and all the mental faculties ttot 
only brighter and more elevated, but pre- 
served longer in old age. The mind also 
becomes more courageous, corporeal suf- 
ferings are borne with patience, a com- 
mand of temper, and a presence of mind, 
are also acquired, and preserved undis- 
turbed, amidst pain and danger. 

But by this means, disease may often 

be prevented, and not unfreqnently cured, 

l> even when it has taken a very strong hold 

t«f the constitution. It has been justly 
lObseived, that if only some of the many 
advantages resulting from exercise, were 
io be procured by any one medicine, 
nothing in the world would be in more 
esteem, or more anxiously sought after; 
hut that we are far too apt to slight the 
advantages which are to be procured by 
other means than medicine, when they 



I 
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a free and genial perspiration, and thus 
makes the skin clear, smooth and elastic, 
and materially assists in cleansing it from 
even the worst kinds of eruptions. I 
know a bilious subject who never resorts 
to active exercise without finding his skin, 
from being rongh and scaly, become 
immediately soft and smooth, and that 
after the use of those medicines which 
have the most remarkable effect in clearing 
it, have been proved to exert only a partiji 
effect. It is clear that the blood must be 
not only duly circulated, but be freed 
from impurities ; no medicine ■will do this, 
but it will be effected by labouror exercise, 
under a coarse, and even an unwholesome 
diet. The old English certainly were in* 
temperate livers, but in those days, if amMl 
or woman was obliged to go a little way, 
it was on foot; if to a greater distance, it 
was on horseback; and in both cases there 
■was abundant exercise taken in the open 
air. The use of the bow and arrow, aoj 
the art of wielding the broad sword, and 
other violent and healthy exercises, were 
then necessary accomplishments for every 
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person that ranked as a gentleman. By 
these airy and masculine exercises, says 
Dr. Smith, their digestive powers were 
strengthened, and those acrid humours 
Were dissipated "by perspiration, which, 
when retained in the blood, occasion the 
gout, and various other disorders. 

In general, it may be stated, that a 
person of middle stature, and in perfect 
Uealth, will perspire (insensibly) from 
three to four pounds weight, or more, 
according to circumstances, within the 
space of twenty-four hours, under tfac 
use of proper exercise, but not else. In- 
deed, it appears from the experiments of 
Dr. Robinson and others, that, in a healthy 
state, a greater portion of excrementitious 
matter is daily discharged through the 
iskin, (by insensible perspiration,) than by 
Stool and urine combined. ]Vow, when 
there is a deficiency of exercise, a great 
part of this matter is retained in the body, 
and serves no other purpose but to corrupt 
-the nutritious fluids, obstruct its vessels, 
'»nd oppress the whole man. Well, then, 
might the poet Armstrong say, — 



•^ ?ijrf ;vnq?f'ri-i 
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' Wliile (his eternHl, this most copious wa^le ■ 
Miiinmins its wonlEd measure, all the jjqwci 



Ofbeallh bcfrtciid voi 
Witli ease und pkaiur 
Or move or less, so m- 
Tbe fuDctioiis labour: 
What woes descend, i 



;, all tlie wlieeJi 

: move: l>ut tliis restrain' 



from tliis fatal s 
never to be aun 



1 



As it respects the cure of disease b^hi 
exercise, many striking facts may easiljTi 
be brought forward in proof of its efficacyvi 
Cicero is described by Plutarch, as being; 
at one period of his life, extremely lean 
and slender, and having such a weakness 
in his stomach that he could eat but littj 
and that not till late in the evening, 
travelled to Athens, however, for 
recovery of his health, where his boi 
was so strengthened by gymnastic exei 
cises, as to become firm and robust; 
his voice, which had been harsh, 
thoroughly formed, and rendered sweel 
full, and sonorous. The same author ia- 
forms us, that Julius Caesar was originalljt' 
of a slender habit of body, had a soft ani 
white skin, was troubled with pains 
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the head, and subject to epilepsy; but by- 
continual marches, coarse diet, and fre- 
quent lodging in the fields, he struggled 
against these diseases ; and found the 
exercises and hardships of war, the best 
medicine against these indispositions. 

Nothing can surpass, or even equal, the 
efficacy of exercise in nervous disorders, 
and I have long been persuaded, that it is 
the only thing which can afford much per- 
manent benefit in the majority of cases of 
this most distressing class of diseases.* 
That it will perfectly cure the generality 
of them there can be no doubt, while it 
will scarcely ever fail to relieve even those 



" " There is nol any means Letter adapled than baMy exer- 
cise tor Ihe cure, as well as preveDlian, mote jiDrlkulnrly of 
whol are called nervous diseases. Ojje of Ihe beat moiletatort 
of too acute reeling, is labour carried tofaligue. A man suITeiiiig 
under n dl of tbe vapours, will olten Gnil Ibal he is able lo walk 
it oW. He can be exaneraled from Ibe laad upon bis mind tiy 
the violent or eoc linn ed agilaliou of his body. I knew a delicate 
and nervous lady, wbu, vu counteract tbe influence of doniestio 
veialion, orien used lo walk ten miles and back again ; and I 
have beard o( an eminently successral manager or Ibe insane, 
who cured bis patients by putting tbem lo bard labour. By 
making them literally work tike boi'scs, be brought them to think 
&nd feel again litte rational beings." 

Di: neiil on Nfn-out ComplaliUt. 
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instancee, in which the cause origtoaUy 
producing them, still continues to ope- 
rate. As the labouring classes of the 
community are seldom afflicted with them, 
it is natural to suppose that a resolute 
course of exercise will be an effectual re- 
medy. A gentleman oppressed by ner- 
vous difiorders, which all the power of 
medicine could not remove, resolved to 
try the effects of a long jourwey on fast, 
for the benefit both of air and exercise, 
and before the end of his journey his com- 
plaints were totally removed. Mr. Aber- 
nethy is in the habit of saying, he knows 
no medicines for^nervous complaints, but 
air and exercise. 1 have lately met with 
a London merchant who has related to me 
a case in which the extraordinary power 
of exercise in the cure of severe nervous 
disorder, accompanied with great debility, 
has been strikingly manifested. 

CASE II. 

" The subject of thia case is also a mercbant, 
wbo has been mined by the recent disostront 
changes wiiidi Lave taken placeiDtbeconimercial 
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-vsrlil. Tbis geadeniaii s>al}ered so much nailer 
bU peciuuary losseE, that be lost bis appetite, tut 
Cfiriti, anxl his strengtb: he could hardly walk « 
couple of miles withont the greatest fatig'ae, 
almost every thing be ale or drank disagreed 
with him, and liis spirits were fearfully depressed ; 
in short, he bad become a perfect hypochondriac. 
After Buffering in this way for s«me tint*, he 
PCBolved ou going to Spain, and tr^'ing ihero tbe 
effects of coatinued eKposirre to the air, and loag 
walks from place to place, iuteadiug; at tbe same 
lime to look out for mercantile engagemeats. lo 
pursuing ibis course, he soon found he g.itbered 
strength, and by following it up perse veringly, 
he came at length to walk ten, fifteen, and twenty 
Hiiles 3 (lay, not only with great ease, bnt also 
with perfect relief to ail bis bodily ailments. He 
has tberehy conquered every symptom of iudiojes- 
tion, aud debility, and coutlnues perfectly wel^ 
although his destitute circumstances have uuder- 
gone no favourable alteration." 



In my opiDton, the chief cause of indi- 
gestion, bilious and liver complaints, is a 
sedentary mode of living, which is now 
carried to a great extent by all classes of 
persons in Great Britain, who Tise aboye 
the lower orders; and, consequently, ex- 



ercise and exposure to the air will be 
found the most certain, speedy, and per- 
manent means of cure. Medicine, of 
course, will often be very useful in these 
complaints, as in most others, yet I can- 
not but consider it as of inferior value 
when compared to exercise. I know, 
from a good deal of experience, that no 
medicine, however valuable, will ever suc- 
ceed in any severe case without the aid of 
this means. 

I am acquaiDted with one very bilious 
subject, in particular, who has proved 
active exercise to be his most effectual 
remedy. This gentleman was for several 
years troubled with much disorder in the 
digestive organs, and at last with attacks 
of deficient appetite, general languor, 
lowness of spirits, head-ache, and vomit- 
ing, so frequently repeated as to become 
not only highly distressing, but alarming. 
Medicine, judiciously prescribed, often 
did him a great deal of present good, but 
it as frequently failed to be of much 
service, and he now finds himself in a 
certain way of strengthening his stomach 
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and nervous system, and thus insuring a 
hearty appetite, perfect digestion, healthy 
secretion of bile, in short, a freedom frona 
all his old symptoms, by daily exercise in 
the open air. * He calls exercise his 
stomachic. 

All glandular obstructions are much 
more frequent now than formerly; this ia 
chiefly owing to inactivity, and therefore 
exercise will both prevent and cure them. 
It is well known that scrofula is much 
influenced by exercise and friction. That 
rery able surgeon Sir Astley Cooper says, 
" boys will take exercise, and thus are 
less liable to this complaint, whilst girls 
are not allowed, and, if pre-disposed to 
it, are almost always attacked by it." 

Again, if we refer to the effects of exer- 



• A recent author, diHliiigiiished in the proreasion, observe*, 
" By B syalrmalic exerlion ot the body, with reiy spare diet, most 
CMM of Indigestion might be completely cureil." And he add», 
" I would rtcomraenil same of my fair counlry-women, vhp 
have leisure as well as iiiEans, to iinproie the languid stale of 
tlieir cireulation, and the ilclicocy of Ihelr eomplexlons, by t. 
system of exercise in the open nir, which will gixB colour to 
their cheeks, firmness to their muscles, tone to their nerves, and 
energy to their miiirls." 

Br. Johnto*. on MorW Rcnsihilitji nf the Stomach. 
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cise in consumption, carved spine, and 
palsy, we shall find them of the most 
decisive and salutary nature. 

Many, who have not examined the sub- 
ject, would hardly suppose that it conld 
be attended with any great advantage in 
consumption; but when we consider that 
this is a disease of debility, that it is in 
feet simple debility, however induced, 
which generally paves the way for its 
attack, and that it is most effectually 
prevented, in those constitutionally dis- 
posed to it, by such means as maintain 
and augment the general energy of the 
frame,— we shall readily perceive how 
extremely valuable exercise is likely to 
prove in this wide-spreading malady, 
because it is one of the most powerful 
methods by which to inci'ease our strength, 
and to restore all tlie secretions. Another 
reason why exercise is attended with such 
excellent effects in consumption, is from 
its promoting the healthy functions of the 
skin, for between the skin and the lungs 
we know there exists so intimate a consent 
or sympathy, that when the secretion 
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feom the former is free and copious, the 
latter organs are always much relieved; 
wbereas when the perspiration is in any 
degree checked, the lungs have propor- 
tionately more work to do, and are, con- 
sequently, oppressed and irritated. It is 
observed, that in training both men and 
horses, (during which process they take a 
vast deal of exercise,) scarcely any part 
of the body improves in its condition more 
than the skin, which becomes clear, 
smooth, well-coloured, and elastic. 

Constant travelling has often been found 
of signal service in consumption, and the 
patients who have derived benefit from 
such exercise and change, but as yet short 
of a cure, have uniformly become worse 
whenever they remained more than a day 
or two at a place. It is also remarkable, 
that consumptive persons, who have been 
reduced to a state of extreme weakness 
by their disease, can almost always bear 
travelling for several stages daily, without 

> .Abe least inconvenience, indeed they find 

I themselves the better for it. 

The celebrated Sydenham used to re- 



commend horse exercise even in confirmed 
consumption, and asserts that it has often 
given rehef in a manner almost incredible. 
He says, " Several of ray relations have 
been cured by riding long jonrnies by my 
advice. How desperate soever a con- 
sumption may, or is esteemed to be, yet 
I solemnly affirm, that riding is as effec- 
tual a remedy in this disorder,* as bark 

• Some physicians seem to donlil wlitlhcr consumption, when 
truly fyrroed, la ever cured, bat this is to disregard the evidence 
of our stnaes, {w1j1c)i some people aro not unwilling to <lo,) in a 
matter of faol. In my opinion, iheymiglit wilhasmuch propriety 
deny tlmt indigestion, wlien fully formed, is curable. Nolwilh- 
stuiding lb« tmcommaa ffttaliiy o[ consuinpliifa, da we not liap- 
pily see continually cases recover which Imd been by every one 
thought desperale, and that after liudic fever wis clenrty esti- 
lillshedl Can any man long iu extensive jiraclice deny this, 
without (]is[iuting the reality of n matter of fact ? I think not. 
Supposing that ulceration has lalien place in the lungs, why 
should it not heal there, under efficient treatment, as well al 
elsewbere ? No good reason can be given why it slioiild not ; 
and, iodeed, wb know it may. The following senliment of Mr. 
Abemethy on this point, may bo acceplalile lo many of my 
readers. It ii oddly expreasod, and embraces only a limited 
llew of tho subject, but is, ceverthelesa, valuable. He saya, 
*' Caa consumption be curedl bleasme, that's a question whicb 
B man wlio had Hied in a dissecting room would laugh at : liow 
many people do you examine who have lungs tubercular, which 
are otherwise sound. What isconituinpiionl It ia (ulceralei)) 
tubercle of the lungs ; then, If [hose tubercles were healed, aod 
the lungs olherwisc sound, tlie palic-nl must get better." 

Analomleat Iieelurtt. 
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ill ague; provided the patient be careful 

to have his sheets well aired, and take 

siffficie?i(lT/ long joMTnies. But it must be 

observed, that such as are past the prime 

of life, must continue the use of riding 

much longer than such as are not yet 

arrived at that age; which I have learned 

from much experience, that scarcely ever 

iailed me."* But as authentic cases will 

I -yrove to my readers more instructive and 

limpressive than simple observation, I shall 

llhere insert an account of a very bad case 

l«ef consumption, which was cured by 

^xercise, undertaken at the advice of 

Pr. Sydenham's Son, who was also a 

physician. 

CASE III. 



" Tlie cure I am going to mention, was of 
gentleman who is related to the Doctor, and is 
now living in Dorsetsliire, who was brought so 
low by a consnmpUon, that Ihere seemed to be no 
possibility of a recovery, either by medicine, or 
exercise^ but it being too late for the first to do 
Stay good, all that was to be done was to be ex- 

• Sydenham's Worts, jinge 446. 
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pectec) fron the latter, though the Doctor did not 
tbink that even riding would then do. Uowever, 
the poor gentleman aeeiug there were no olber 
hopes left, was icsolved to attempt to ride into 
the coTinlry; but was so extremely far gone, that 
at his setting out of town, he was forced to be 
held up on his horse by two porlers, and when he 
got to Brentford or Huunslow, He people, of ffc 
tnn into which he put, were unicUUng to receive 
him, as t&inting he would die there, aad th^ 
should have the trouble of a funeral. Notwitb- 
standing, he persisted in bis riding by small jonr- 
nies to Exeter; and got so much strength by the 
way, that though one day his horse, as he wai 
drinking, laid down with him in the water, and 
lie was forced to ride part of the day's journey 
in that wet condition, yet he sustained no huB' 
by it, but came to the above mentioned plaoe 
considerably recovered ; when thinking he had' 
then gained his point, be neglected to ride any 
more for some time. But afterwards finding him- 
self relapsing, be remembered the caution which 
Dr. Sydenham had given him, at bis setting oat, 
that if he should be so happy as to begin to ro- 
cover, he should not leave off riding too soo»; 
for be would infallibly relapse and die, if he did 
not carry on that measure long enough; so be 
betook himself to his burse again, aud rode tiH 
he obtained a perfect recovery,"* 

• Suller'a Mtidiclaa GymaaBlica, p. 19S, 



Fuller relates the case of a physician^ 
a Dr, Baynard, who, by constant riding 
in the open air, recovered from a con- 
sumption, when every body gave him 
over as lost. And a gentleman, whose 
son was troubled with pains in his left 
side, and seemed to be threatened with a 
consumption, if it had not actually begun, 
thought that it might be owing to want 
of exercise, and prevailed on him to try 
the skipping rope. He continued it for 
about a twelve-month, when it became 
no longer necessary, as his health was 
perfectly re-established, and he was com- 
pletely cured of all tendency to con- 
sumption. Dr. Baynard details his own 
case in the following terms. 

CASE IV. 



" My ease was, as I and otlier physicians 
thought, a tme and confirmed phthisis ; for I had 
an habitual lieaf, and continual cough, night and 
day; a very quick pulse ; I spit bluod, and ex- 
puled a viscous teugh matter, sometimes green, 
jeliow, and asli-coluured, and that in great quan- 
tity. It would sink in water, and smell ill and 
K 2 
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fetid when cast upon live coals. My flesL went 
of!', my stomach decaved, and I had that lU-or 
genarum as tabid people usnally have, night 
sweats, &c. So that every body gave me over 
as lost and gone; but through constant and cool 
regimen in diet, chiefly milk and apples, some- 
times with boney and sngar of roses, and a dis- 
tilled milk, with the temperate and cool pectorals, 
together with constant riding, night and morning, 
in the air, and that on the highest hills and places 
I could find, 1 tliank God, iu two months time 
my hectic abated, cough ceased, flesh came on, 
and my stomach returned ; and by continual ri- 
ding, and otber field-exercises, 1 recovered to a 
miracle: and this present year 1705, falling into 
the same distemper, I was cured by the same 
means, but chiefly riding. This is very well 
known, and observed by all who knew mc at Batb." 

I would not quit tlie subject of consump- 
tion without offering a few remarks on the 
propriety of the patient's removal to a 
foreign climate, because I think it my 
duty to oppose this practice at every pos- 
sible opportunity, from being perfectly 
convinced of its inefficiency and danger. 
In the earlier stages, it is unnecessan 
because we have in our own country.^ 
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spot -which offers at least equal, and every 
thing; considered perhaps superior, advan- 
tages; and it is inefficient, since change 
of climate will not be attended with 
much benefit without constant exercise. 
In the latter periods, it is dangerous, as 
experience has fully proved that, under 
such a change, this disease then runs a 
more rapid, and a more certainly fatal 
course, than if the patient had remained 
in England. This is, in short, the sum 
of medical experience on the subject; and 
I have no doubt that a great majority of 
the most able physicians in this kingdom, 
will, on due consideration, fully agree in 
the truth of this statement. It is a most 
mistaken notion to suppose, that the 
inhabitants of Madeira, Italy, the south of 
France, or Lisbon,* are nearly exempt 

* I cmnot consistently cnlargo here un this sunj^et, but my 
readers bIiouIi! know, tliat Iha pliysicians of ItHlj' siid Fraiicn 
mckn owl edge, lliat in a liunilred deaths among the imlive inliabi' 
^■JIMIS, there are twenty-five, nl Iha least, by pnlinonafy conauQiii- 
; End that all the English [ihysiciana who Lave long 
tmclined in Madeira or Lisbon, di>isuBde us frcm sending 
Clients thither. 

Id respect to the jjropriely of seudlng consamptlre pnlleuta 
» Madeira, I would aiatc b fact recorded by Dr. Renton, tv, 

k3 
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from consumptive disorders; on the cotH 
trary, they are very liable to them, and 
it is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
duration of the disease, in those countries, 
does not exceed, in general, from three to 
six months, especially in Italy. I have 
said above, that we have a spot in our 
own country superior to any foreign sta- 
tion, this is Penzance, the temperature of 
which is exceedingly mild and equable; 
and I most earnestly recommend my con- 
sumptive readers, and more particularly 
my fair country-women who suffer under 
that disease, never to listen to any recom- 
mendation that would lead them from 
their native shores, but to trust to Pen- 
zance air, exercise, and travelling, (with 
suitable medical treatment,) for the cure 
of their malady. These, I am persuaded, 
will often succeed, and if they do not, 

phjsiciHn who resideii there. He says, rtial of fortj'-SFienaf 
sncli psttpnls sent to thai island, Ihirly-twa ilitd willila six 
monlhs a rier their arrival ; six died on a secnnd wintor'a Iriil oT 
the cliniale ; six died Bfterreluminf to England, and the (nle of 
the reinaiiiing three was uncertain ! The experience of Dr. 
Heineker, (another physloiiin who practised in Madeira,) in 
nearly a rimilar number of cases, naa equally nieianclioly. 



nothing will. Numbers of consumptive 
invalids, in the more respectable classes 
of society, annually fall victims to the 
removal to a foreign climate, who would 
have been saved by remaining at home, 
and resorting to the means just advised. 

Curvature of the spine, and growing 
out of the shoulder, are complaints which 
have very much increased of late years. 
We rarely meet with them among boys 
or young men, but they are frequent 
among girls and young women, especially 
in the more respectable and higher classes 
of society; and the most able of the pro- 
fession universally agree, that debility is 
their chief cause, and exercise their only 
remedy. 

A lateral curvature of the spine is, 
indeed, now become so common, as to 
prove a source of alarm to almost every 
respectable family where there are several 
daughters, and a cause of much anxiety 
and distress to many parents, at which 
we cannot be surprised, for distortion is a 
most serious evil to a young lady. That 
&is ooraplaint is, in a very great majority 
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of instances, caused by deficient exercise, 
is proved by several circumstances, and 
especially by the fact, that we very sel- 
dom meet with it among the children of 
the poor, and that among the more re- 
spectable classes of society, it is almost 
entirely confined to the girls.* Parents 
are, of course, anxious to know, what can 
be the cause of this malady becoming so 
frequent, — we answer, it lies in the palpa- 
ble and radical defects of the modern 
system of physical education. The cele- 
brated John Hunter used to say, twenty 
years ago, that children were made 
crooked by the means taken to keep 
them straight; and so it is. In these 
cases, the subject of prevention is one of 
considerable moment to every respectable 
family, because it is far more easy to pre- 
vent these evils than to cure them, j 
therefore, I would observe, that the pn 



• " For fifty yoong ladiea who become IwisteJ bclwe^ 4 
■ges of eiglit and fanrlHen, there la not mora than one pooi- |C 
Himllarly afTECted* And for one hundred youug ladies, who ■■ 
Iwiated, there U not one young genlltniHU." 

Skain on Tnatiiifitt nf Spinal DMortlimi, p> 
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ventive means are plenty of pure air, 
active exercise, early rising, nourishing 
food, and a proper regulation of the 
bowels. Back-boards, stiff stays, and 
other means frequently employed to pre- 
serve and improve the shape, are worse 
than useless, and ought never to be used.* 
"When girls are weakly, care should be 
taken not to fatigue them in any seden- 
tary employment, in which they may be 
engaged, as in standing in classes during 
examination, sitting at the piano, &c. ; 
and they ought not to be kept in school 
more than for a very moderate period, at 
each time. It would be far better both 
for teachers and pupils, if the period of 
instruction never extended beyond two 
hours at one time. Above all, active 
exercise in the open air is essential, to 
preserve the muscles and bones in that 
state of strength and vigour, which is the 



* " Stays, you Know, are good things to let a person slip 
aside, irilhout that slipping being seeu; and that went so far, 
that I remember the linie when it was s bet, that upon nn ex- 
nminalLon, in aa asitembly of well brought up girls, you would 
not lind one girl among them straight." Abemetky's Lctlurcs. 



most effectual safe-guard against personal 
deformity of this description; for it must 
be evident to all, that if the bones pos- 
sess due consolidation and firmness, and 
the muscles proper strength, the indi- 
Tidual will grow up in a natural manner, 
and there will be no inclination of the body 
to cither side; but if, on the contrary, the 
bones become soft, and the muscles de- 
bilitated, there will inevitably follow an 
undue inclination to that side which is 
the weakest, or to which the girl feels 
most disposed to yield, in order to gain 
the greatest ease. This inclination in 
the beginning, is, of course, partial and 
slight, but in the growth of the patient, 
it soon becomes fixed, permanent, and 
often very considerable, and thus a 
marked deformity takes place. Parents 
should know and consider, that under a 
deficiency of exercise, the bones, espe- 
cially of children, invariably become soft 
and yielding, and that in endeavouring to 
strength to tti 



npart 



dity 



nothing can supply the place of t 
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in tbe open air.* It is well known that 
the bones of a race horse during training, 
and those of a healthy labourer, pursuing 
his ordinary work, are as hard as ivory ; 
but if either the animal or the man are 
much confined within doors, and deprived 
of proper exercise, their bones readily 
become soft. 

In regard to the cure of these affec- 
tions, I believe it to be fully ascertained, 
that regulated exercise in the open air is 
the grand means of recovery, and I have 
no doubt it will perfectly cure the most 
frightful spinal distortions, even after 
severe cough, emaciation, and excessive 
weakness, have been induced by the con- 
tinuance of the disease. Much will un- 
questionably depend on the proper regu- 
lation of the exercise, and many surgeons 
have appeared to me to fail of success 
in the treatment of lateral curvature, be- 
cause the exercise employed was not 



* '' I remember Mr. Hunter siyiiig, you slioulil dress your 

chililren lighlly nod looiely, let Ihem run about, anil exercise 

nil tlielrmuscles equally, and then Ihey will not grow awry." 

Jkcmelhy'ii Lectures. 
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sufficient. It should never be of a violent 
kind, but gentle at first, afterwards free 
and active, being carried on for at least 
four hours a day, at proper intervals, and 
as much as possible in the open air. 
Kourisliiing food, cheerful society, and 
regulation of the bowels, with rest on a 
hard mattress ivhen the individual is not 
exercising, must also be afforded. As a 
proof of the great value of exercise in 
the cure of the preseut malady, I have 
transcribed the foHowiDg case from Capt. 
Clias's observations on gymnastic exer- 
cises:— 

CASE V. 21 

" Miss A. B., aged sixteen years, had been 
affected for several years with a distortion of the 
spiDe, from the right to the left side, with gene- 
ral weakness, particularly of the arms and chest; 
she was extremely pale and thin; her sleep mach 
disturhed, and her appetite nearly gone, She had 
an obstinate cough; her voice was weak, and 
nearly inaudible. She bad a continued pain ia 
the left side, resulting from the pressure of stays, 
vhicb she had worn for some months with the 
expectation of re-establishing the straight position 
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of her back. Her head reclined upon her chest; 
and what are called the false ribs on the left aide 
were bent one over the other, and forced inwards. 
In this condition the young lady was confided to 
my care, ou the 22d of October, by a physician 
who had seen and visited her for some years. 
I may be allotved to say, that it was almost with 
repugnance that I engaged to employ my syslem 
of exercise in the case of a person who appeared 
to be nearly in a dying condition, but the enlreaties 
of the relations, and the solicitations of the me- 
dical attendant, were so urgent, that I could not 
forbear making the trial. The table of exercises 
which I employed in this case, will give a just 
idea, to those persons who interest themselves in 
this practice, how far I deserved the confidence 
reposed in me. 

Tahh of the Gymnastic Exercises resorted to 
in this case, by which t/ie reader will perceive 
the slow hut gradual manner in which patients, 
in such cases, proceed fiom slight exercises to 
. those which require greater strength and exer- 
tion. 



" I. To make prolonged inspirations, sitting. 
S. Prolonged inspirations, the patient standing, 
the arms fixed. 3. The same exercise, the arms 
hanging down. 4. The same, the arms extended 
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horizontally. 5. The same, tlio arms fixed lo^ 
horizontal pole. 6. Deep inspiration, and cooot- 
in^ a number without drawing tbe breatli. 7. 
HoTcment of tbe feet on the groand, the patient 
silting. 8. Deep inspiralion, t)ie patient lying 
OB the left side, and leaning on the elbow. 9. In 
the same position to raise and to lower the body, 

10. Walking slowly, and making deep inspirations. 

11. Walking a little faster, and. counting several 
steps without drawing breath. 12. Bending 
without rising, the weak hand fixed above. 13. 
Beating time, with both hands fixed to the hori- 
zontal pole. 14. 13. Beating time, bearings 
weight iu the weak hand. 16. 17. Lifting np a 
small box from the ground with bolh hands, and 
dien with the weak hand. 16. 19. 20. To de- 
claim without moving, and to sing without draw- 
ing breath. 21.22.23.24. Movements of balance 
simple, in frout aud on one side. 25. 26. 27. 
28. Develop other molion.s of tlie arms, aud to 
imitate the motion of sawing. 29. 30. These 
exercises with the weak hand only. 31. 32. To 
dmv npou a spring with the weak baud only, 
and then with the arms aud body fixed. 33. 
Sealed on the ground, to rise with the assistance 
of tbearms, tliefeet fixed. 34. Lying down hari- 
zonlally, to raise the body without ihe assistance 
uf the arms. Otiier exertions of a similar k 
which it is not necessary to describe, follow t 
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*' On the 27t[i of November, the cough having 
enlirely ceased, and the progresB of the patient 
giving me reason to expect the happiest results, 
I began to em^Joy friction, duriag the exercise, 
on the diseased parts. At this time, I also took 
with her the first promenade, the wealt arm sup- 
ported, and afterwards in a carriage. On the 
12th of January, she was so much recovered, that 
she could without iaconvenience resame her les- 
sons in singing, playing, and drawing, and walk 
several miles without fatigue. The cough anil 
pain in the side bad entirely ceased; she had an 
appearance of health, and her spirits were good. 
All the animal functions were perfectly re- 
stored," 



I cannot bat enter my protest in this 
place agtdnst the employment of instru- 
ments in lateral curvature of the spine. 
Chesher's Collar, Callam's Back, and 
KOther similar instruments, are worse than 
I'Irasb, because they serve to amuse the 
I minds of patients, till, after experiencing 
1 iheir worthlessness, it is often too late to 
lliesort to better means. Independently of 
^ this, they too commonly prevent the iadi- 
1 Tidual who wears them from taking proper 
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exercise, which is alone an insuperl 
ble objection to their use. In short, 
these wretched expedients, like the wind- 
lasses, and other complicated instruments, 
used in France with the same views, 
serve no better purpose than to pay the 
maker. Mr. Chesher's instruments have 
been in much repute, but the more I ex- 
amine the subject, the more fully am I 
convinced, that the benefit said to be 
derived from them has not been real, but 
only apparent and deceptive. Indeed, if 
the real cause of lateral curvature is 
debility, which I presume cannot consis- 
tently be denied, it is utterly impossible 
that such instruments can be of any ser- 
vice whatever. Such being the nature of 
the distortion, the treatment by " gibbet- 
ing," as Mr. Abernethy properly calls it, 
is evidently repugnant to every jirinciple 
of rational practice. This distinguished 
surgeon observes, " I cannot say I like 
this system at all." — " It is a most horri- 
ble annoyance to the patient, and is 
productive of thickenings, ulceratioa 
and deformities under the chin." 
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The practice of laying patients down 
constantly on the back is another vile 
plan, apparently still resorted to by some 
medical men. I am happy to find that 
Sir Astley Cooper* and Mr. Abernethy, 
most decidedly object to this method of 
treatment. There is now a physician in 
London, who, forsooth, confines his ill-fated 
patients on their backs, and stretches and 
pummels their spine, with the view to 
reduce a dislocated bone there, to which 
dislocation he says this lateral curvature 
is owing! It is my object to expose mea- 
sures, not men, but, in truth, an honest 
man can scarcely refrain from expressing 
his indignation, in plain terms, against 
the physician who can continue, in the 
present enlightened times, to pursue so 
barbarous and so injurious a treatment. 

* " This ia a plan which I by no means advise, for exercise 
isBbsololely necessary lo The heoUh of children," — " I have 
known chDdren laid down for a length of lime, lo the great 
injury of their f^eneral heallb, wilhout producing an; effect on 
tbe disIortioD. A lady, of uncommon Islent and resulution, iajr 
for twelve motitba in the recuinbenl posture, ami rose with her 
spine in the samE slate, but with an additional disease in ihe 
bladde . Tbls was followed by a disease of the womb, whlcb 
]>roved fatal." Sir AslUy Cooper'* Leelura, No. 68. 
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His patients may, indeed, be styled ill- 
fated, for if they place confidence in him 
long, they can hardly fail to be crooked 
for life. 

There are few diseases in which exer- 
cise, united with temperance, will pro- 
duce more wonderful eifects than in gout. 
The celebrated Dr. CuUen used to say, 
that they are, in most instances, a cer- 
tain remedy for this cruel disorder ; and 
Sydenham, who ia justly styled the 
modern Hippocrates, aflSrms, that nothing 
so effectually prevents the indigestion of 
the humours, (which he considers to be 
the principal cause of the gout,) and con- 
sequently strengthens so much the fluids 
and solids, as exercise,* But as there is 
more necessity for making a thorough 
change in the constitution in gout, than 
in most other chronic diseases, so exer- 



■ " ItiauponeiMcise, ssnocialeil with resulnrity and mode- 
rBlion of livi[ig, and not upon a<iy of the arlifloee or feliciliM of 
jibBriDBceutical compotUion, llinl thi- gnuly is todepeed princi' 
paliy Tor n defance against tlie iiirond^ of hia painfiil and fearful 
.iialady." 

" Tollf re nortosam iiescil medicina podnsram." 

Dr. Beid on how Spirttt. 
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cise, unless it be used daily, will do no 
service, and perhaps may do mischief, by 
causing a fit, if resorted to after it has 
been abandoned for a considerable space 
of time. Indeed, if exercise be omitted, 
all the remedies which have hitherto been 
discovered, will be of little avail. Syden- 
ham considered riding on horseback as 
the best sort of exercise; and, indeed, so 
advantageous in the gout, and other chro- 
nic diseases, that if any person, he ob- 
serves, were master of so effectual a 
remedy, and possessed, at the same time, 
the means of concealing it, he might 
easily raise a considerable fortune. In 
my opinion, long walks should be taken 
as well as long rides, by all gouty people, 
who are not advanced in years.* The 
following case exemplifies the beneficial 
influence of exercise in the cure of gout. 
It illustrates what I mean by siiffident 

* " The man who wifllies to preservD himself fram goTit, mnst 
take^budilji exercisE. He must [ind out t hit kind of exerciie 
which agrees vlih him, and checks bis comiilunl; and to this 
he must deUter hlmaeir up without reierie, Ceiriug' ooiy one 
ihing— that of exercising loo lltHe." 

Dr. JahRfon on Goat, p. IM. 
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active exercise. It is only now and then 
we meet with an invalid who takes enough 
exercise to cure his complaint, whatever 
that may be. A little of it is always 
found beneficial, but it requires invariably 
a great deal, perfectly to overcome a 
severe and fixed disease: — 



CASE VI. 



A young man, at the age of twenty-five yei 
vas of a mofit enarmoiis corpulence of bodyi 
He was an only son, and very ricb. He ex- 
perienced an attack of gout, which frigbleued bim 
so mucli, that he entered on the folloiving regime 
of exercise. On Mondays, he played at tenuis, 
for three or four hours in the forenoon; on Tues- 
days, he devoted the same space to mall ; on 
Wednesdays, ho hnnted; on Thursdays, he rode; 
on Fridays, he exercised at arms; on Saturdays, 
he walked to one of his country seats, three 
French leagues distant; and on Sundays, re- 
turned on foot again. The remedy proved so 
successful, that at the end of eighteen months 
he was reduced to common dimensions. He 
married; and, continuing his exercises, got rid 
of all the homonrs with which he had been 
gorged. From a mis-shapen mass, he became a. 
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well-made and vigorous man, 
aud enjoying perfect health." 



ixempt from gout. 



I ought not to omit to remark here, 
that exercise, particularly by riding; on 
horseback, and friction, is of essential 
service in chronic disease fixed in the 
abdomen, whether occurring in the me- 
senteric glands, or intestines; and I am 
persuaded, that many cases of this des- 
cription are lost for want of this most 
salutary aid to the power of appropriate 
medicine. Of this class of maladies, are 
tumefaction of the mesenteric glands, 
severe protracted looseness of a chronic 
kind, frequent tormenting colic pains, &c.-|- 
The excellent effects of riding in the cure 
of obstinate looseness, is exemplified in 
the following striking case. 






• Guilberl 
1 very eonfidemly n 



or Hie 



dGouI, p. 101. 

;omniPiiil one of tlie pills, No. 3, 

ien every uight, ds a mosi nppro- 



priate snd powi^rrul anxllUry lo liurse exerciie and friction 
curing Ihese ioterual diseasing. Somelimes a quarter of a pint 
or mure of compound decoction of SDr^nparilla may tikpniscbe 
taken, Iwke a day, in addition to the pill, wltli incriiased 
advanlBBF. 
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CASE VII. 



**' A clergyman, with whom I am acquainted, 
Ihring in the country, happened some years ago 
to fail into a lingering diarrhoea, which hung 
upon him for some years, and eluded the force of 
the best medicines of all sorts, and broaght him 
so low, that he had no hopes of recovery left. 
When he was in this .condition, a physician of 
tiie city advised him to try what riding on horse- 
back would do ; not a slight trial or two, but a 
close application to it ; and his physician told me 
Usoiself, that he charged him to keep to a brisk 
motion, enjoining withal a very strict diet, that 
if the disease should be checked by the exercise, 
it. might not by any improper food, have occasion 
if) break out again. He set upon this course in 
his own grounds, which are very large and spa* 
cious, and by these means was restored to perfect 
health again."* 

Sydenham speaks in the highest terms 
of the efficacy of exercise in bilious colic, 
and other complaints depending on abdo- 
minal obstruction. After describing the 
proper medicinal treatment of this pro- 

* FuUer's Medicina Gymnastica, p. 189. 
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tracted colic, he proceeds, " But if it 
should return upon omitting the opiate, 
as it sometimes happens, I have hitherto 
discovered nothing- that will so certainly 
promote the cure, as taking long journeys 
on horseback, or in a coach, observing in 
the mean while to give an opiate every 
morning and evening. For by this kind 
of exercise the morbific matter is brought 
to the surface of the body, and the blood, 
broken and divided by the continual mo- 
tion, does, as it were, undergo a new de- 
puration, and at length the bowels are 
greatly strengthened and refreshed by this 
way of rousing the natural heat. Nor do 
I think it beneath me to own, that I have 
frequently cured this disease by this exer- 
cise, when all other means had failed me."* 



* The celobiaieil Dr. Uaxbam strongly riicoinnteniled horsa 
exercise for Ihe cure of lliii malaily. "Nothing, {snys he,) 
Btrengllieng tbe niicera anil inteslindS more (liaa riding on horss- 
baek, Tor hj the lery dinvrent aail frequent agitations of tbe 
boily which thh exercise occasioiis. it gently shakes all the 
parta of the lower belly, and by this means drives out all 
-riscidilies contained in the bowels and blood vessels, and 
eminently promotes the circnlstion of the blood Ihrough the 
mesenteric vessels, and the ramifieulions of Ihe great vrin of the 
liver, where it circulates slowest. Moreover, it appears^bj 
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In continuing his lemarks on the cure of 
this affection, this illustrious physician 
details a successful case, which I consider 
worthy of record here, both on account 
of its proving the value of the means era- 
ployed, and exhibiting the amiable con- 
duct of the narrator. _^M 

CASE VIII. '^I 

" During tliese years, one of my poor neigli- 
tonrs, yet living, was seized with a most violent 
bilious colic, wbicli he liad long endeavoured 
ineffectually to relieve by catliartics, glysters, 
and swallowing leaden bullets. 1 had recourge 
liere to the fretjuent use of opiates, nor did tbey 
prove unsuccessful, for be remained tolerably 
easy whilst be was taking tliem. But perceiving 
ibey only palliated, and did not eradicate bis 
disorder, for it retnmed immediately after the 
effect of the opiate was gone off, I bad com- 
passion on the man, laboaring under low cir- 



experimenls, that pensjiiratioa Is much iiicreased bj 
ridingi nlience it proves serticeable not nnly in tliis, but In 
most chronic UlaeaBei, by drifinglliu noxious liuinoDrBtoanolher 
pait, and ripellinff iliem by the pons. In renliiy, ridiug oply 
has cured wbere Ii^diouB CDDrSDS or medicine liDVc failed ; when, 
therefore, llie (lalieiil can »il a horse, let liim ride every day." 
B-Kxham Dc Morb. Colie, page 86. 
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cumstaiices, and a violent disease, and lent liim 
a horse to ride a long joorney as aliove directed; 
and after riding a few diiys, his bowels became 
so strong as to be able to espel tlie remains of 
the disease, and he recovered perfectly by this 
meuns witbost the assistance of opiates."* 

It would occupy too large a portion of 
this small work for me to describe all 
the uses of exercise in the relief and cure 
of diseases; but I would observe, in con- 
ckidins; this part of the subject, that its 
beneficial effects in chronic rheumatism 
also are fully proved, at which we cannot 
be surprised, when we consider, that it 
has a manifest power in improving 'the 
general health, and promoting a free per- 
spiration, and thus removing two of the 
principal causes of this disorder. Dr. 
Marcet relates, that a gentleman, after 
every other means had been tried in vain 
for the cure of an obstinate sciatica, re- 
solved to try the effects of siceating tvalks. 
For that purpose, he got stockings, 
drawers, and shirts of fleecy hosiery, and 



■ SyJentiam'i Works, page 1D3. 
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applied eight thickoesses of flannel to 
the chief seat of the disorder, beside 
warm pantaloons, and a great coat. The 
walk he took, thus equipped, was from 
one to two miles, according to the state 
of the weather. The consequence was a 
profuse perspiration. When he returned 
home, he had a couple of changes of well 
aired flannel, and then lay down upon a 
bed not warmed. He is convinced that 
exercise is greatly preferable to heated 
air, or hot water. His complaint was 
completely cured; his appetite increased; 
his general health improved; and he be- 
came less sensible of cold, or variation of 
temperature. 

Having now, I trust, satisfactorily de- 
monstrated the importance and utility of 
exercise in the preservation of health, and 
the prevention and cure of disease, and 
brought forward such facts as will induce 
my readers to resort to, and persevere in, 
the daily use of this most efficient and 
agreeable method of securing health and 
long life, I shall advert to the different 
inds and quantity of exercise, first tran- 
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scribiug a pleasant story in point, from 
Voltaire : — " Ogul, (says Voltaire,) a vo- 
luptuary who could be managed with, 
difficulty by his physician, on finding 
himself extremely ill from indolence and 
intemperance, requested advice; — ' Eat a 
Basilisk stewed in rose-water,' replied 
the physician. In vain did the slaves 
search for a Basilisk, until they met with 
Zadig, who, approaching Ogul, exclaimed, 
' Behold that which thou desirest; ' ' but 
my Lord,' continued he, ' it is not to be 
eaten ; all its virtues must enter through 
thy pores, I have, therefore, enclosed it 
in a little ball, blown up, and covered 
with a fine skin; thou must strike this 
bail with all thy might, and I must strike 
it back again, for a considerable time, and 
by observing this regimen, and taking no 
other drink than rose-water for a few 
days, thou wilt see and acknowledge the 
effect of my art.' The first day Ogul 
was out of breath, and thought he should 
have died from fatigue; the second he 
was less fatigued, and slept better: in 
eight days he recovered all his strength. 
L 2 



Zadig then said. to him, ' There ismo such 
thing in nature as a Basilisk! but; /A^ir 
hast taken ejcercise and been temperate, and 
/last, therefore, recovered thy h^lth..'\\ ; ; ?i 

i.iOT- tHE VARIOUS SORTS O^*' EXEfti(*^Is8. '^ 

. Exercise is of various kii^ds>ybut J ^all 
cpnfine myself to a consideration of JJw$# 
Ayhich are the most useful, and the-jpi^^t 
readily employed, the principal of whi^^ 
are gymnastic ea^ercises, walking's ri4Uigi 
gestation, and friction. , i > f ^/j 

.. Gymnastic ea:ercises were originally OQn? 
gidered in a military point of view a^oijerj 
l;)ut philosophers and physicians sponj perft 
-peived, how conducive they were to.h^jjlh 
|Li;^(i strength ; how many ailraents.vaai^b^ 
^n the. midst of those various and icofft^ 
plicated movements which they rend^^r^ 
j^^c^psary, and what energy these j»ot.ioii$ % 
ipjiparted to the most important functio9§ 
of the body. They observed, that eiv^ft 
ponvalescents,;.by adjusting the wei of 
th^se. exercises to tbeir respective de^^ree© 
oj .strength, Tecover^d ; expeditiously eyfft 
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from ii long and painful train of maladies. 
Hence, the gymnastic art became an ob- 
ject of public attention, as an important 
branch in the education of youth, and as 
materially contributing to the preserva- 
tion and to the perfection of the human 
race. 

Ilerodicus, who instructed Hippocrates 
himself in the art of physic, being master, 
we are told, of one of the Grecian palestra, 
or gi/mnasla, observed that the youths 
under his care, who took their proper 
exercises, were in general very hecdthy 
and strong; he thence began to attribute 
it to their constant exercising. Indulging 
this thought, he began to establish these 
exercises as a means of preserving or 
recovering health, and formed certain rules 
for that purpose, which have been lost 
for many ages. They were once, howevery 
in great esteem; and Herodicus is to be 
accounted, if not the inventor, at least the 
first great improver of so useful an art. 
' The ancients, in general, had so high 
Opinion of gymnastics, that Plato and 
I Aristotle, and other great authorities,. 
l3 



considered a commonwealth as defective, 
in which they were neglected ; and they 
reasoned thus: As the improvement of 
the mind, which ought to be our constant 
aim, cannot be accomplished without 
aid of the body, is it not incumbent on 
to promote the health and strength of tl 
body, that it may be capable of servi 
the mind, and of assisting, instead 
impeding, its operations ? Hence, Plal 
in Protagoras, calls him a cripple, wht 
cultivating his mind alone, suffered 
body to languish through inactivity 
sloth. 

The most useful gymnastic exercises ai 
leaping, throwing the discus, or qu' 
playing with the foot-ball, and fencing, 'i 

Leaping ranks among the first of 
gymnastic exercises ; it strengthens, 
gives elasticity to the feet, legs, knees, 
thighs, and indeed the whole frame; it 
braces every muscle, invigorates the coa^ 
rage, improves the faculty of measurii 
distances by the eye, and gradually inl' 
parts such a command over the balance of 
the body, as tends greatly to secure us 
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from ail hazards of dangerous falls. The 
exercise of leaping among the ancients, 
was confined to distance, but in modern 
times it has extended also to height. One 
Ireland, a native of Yorkshire, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, by a fair spring, 
without any assistance, trick, or deception, 
leaped over nine horses, standing side by 
side, and a man seated on the middle 
horse! He also jumped over a garter, 
held fourteen feet high ; and at another 
jump, he kicked a bladder, hanging at 
least sixteen feet from the ground.* This 
is a convincing proof what amazing agility 
and strength constant exercise will impart. 
Throwing the discus, or quoit, was one 
of the principal gymnastic exercises prac- 
tised among the ancients, and it is to be 
regretted that it has almost grown into 
entire disuse in our day, at least among 
gentlemen. It is well calculated to ex- 
pand the chest, strengthen the back and 
arms, and to exercise etfectually the whole 
of the superior portion of the body. The 

• Sirutl'a Plajsmid Paslimes, pugo 17G. 



fppt-ball.js likewise a pastime worthy of 
attention, and may with great advantage 
be resorted toalternately with the throwing 
^t^ie, discus, for as tlie latter exercises the 
§unpriqr extremities, the former .gives 
energy and activity to the lower limbs. ■ 
,There is scarcely any gymnastic cqser- 
cise, with a view to liealth, better entitled 
to the attention of those who are placed 
arpong the higher classes of society, than 
titat of fencing. The positions of, the 
body in fencing have, for their otyects, 
ergctncss, firmness, and balance; and, in 
practising that art, the chest, neck, and 
'shoulders, are placed in positions irio^t 
beneficial to health. The various motions, 
aUp. of the arms and limbs, whilst the 
body maintains its erect position, euabliS 
the muscles in general to acquire both 
stirength and tone; and in young people^ 
the bones of the chest or thorax neces^ 
Warily become more enlarged, by means of 
■w^hich a consumptive tendency may be 
Avoided. Various instances may be ad- 
cluced, where fencing has prevented con- 
slih^ptions, and other disorders. It has 
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beeu remarked also, that those who prac- 
tise this art are, in general, remarkable 
for long life, and for the good health they 
enjoy. The celebrated Locke used to 
recommend fencing as a good exercise for 
health, in the strongest terms. 
■' Walking. There is no exercise so natu- 
ral to us, or in every respect so conducive 
to health, as walking. Il is the most 
perfect in which the human body can be 
employed; for by it every limb is put in 
motion, and the circulation of the blood 
is effectually carried on, throus;hout the 
minutest veins and arteries of the system; - 
Both the body and the mind are enlivened 
by walking; and even when carried to an 
extreme, it has often been found highly 
serviceable in nervous diseases. This 
salutary and most excellent exercise is in 
the power of every body having the use 
of their limbs, and can be adapted, in 
^gree and duration, to the various cir- 
eumstances and wishes of each individual. 
'Walking is of two kinds, either on plaiW 
ground, or where there are ascents. The 
tetter' is in every respect greatly preferable. 
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as by it the lungs are exercised, and 
ascent and descent agitates the bodi 
unless it be in a weak state, with a usel 
variety. Walking against a high wind 
very severe exercise, and not to be recoi 
mended. 

As, from various circumstances, persons- 
residing in large towns, and engaged 
sedentary occupations, cannot take ^ 
that exercise abroad, that may be neci 
sary for their healtli, they ought, as mudl 
as possible, to accustom tliemselves to fa 
walking about, even in their own house! 
instead of sitting- so much at desi 
tables, as is usually the case. This ru] 
is peculiarly necessary to be attended ttl 
by literary men ; and though such practii 
does not make up for the want of exerci 
abroad, yet it is the best substitute for 

It was an old ruJe, " after dinner to i 
a while, and after supper to walk a mile 
but that adage is not consistent with the ^ 
hours kept in modern times. When sup- 
per, however, was very early, those who 
resided in the country might have t! 
advantage of walking two or three milaiC^ 
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previous to their going to bed. It is said, 
that such a walk brought on a gentle 
breathing sweat, which was favorable to 
repose; and thatnextmoniing, they awoke 
with a clear head, aud found refreshment 
from their sleep, of which the indolent 
have no idea. 

The following rules are recommended to 
the attention of those who are attached to 
this excellent species of exercise. 1, The 
most proper walk, for health, is in a pure 
and dry air, and in rather an elevated 
situation, avoiding; marshy and damp 
plains. 2. In the summer season, the 
walk to be taken morning and evening, 
but by no means during the middle of the 
day, unless guarded from the oppressive 
heat of the sun, under the shade of woods 
or forests; in winter, the best period of 
the day is usually after breakfast, or from 
ten to one. 3. It is advisable, occasionally 
to change the place where you walk, for 
the same place, constantly gone over, may 
excite as many disagreeable and painful 
sensations as the closet or the study. 4. 
.-We ought to accustom ourselves to a 
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steady and regular, but not to a rery 
qaick pace; in setting out, it should be 
rather slower than what we afterwards 
indulge in. 5. An agreeable companiool] 
contributes much to serenity of mind; bnlH 
unless the mode of walk is similar, as wei^| 
as the taste and character congenial, it iofl 
better to walk alone; as either the one (dH 
the other of the two companions must bsfl 
subjected to some constraint. 6. Toreadfl 
during a walk is an improper actionjfl 
highly detrimental to the eyes, anilH 
destroys almost all the good effects thalfl 
can be derived from the exercise. .iifl 

The celebrated Captain Barclay's sijfk^M 
of walking is to bend forward the body>B 
and to throw its weight on the kneesjfl 
His step is short, and his feet are raise^^H 
only a few inches from the ground. Ani^H 
person who will try this plan, will findfl 
that his pace will be quickened, at th^^f 
same time he will walk with more ease tojH 
himself, and be better able to endure th^Lfl 
fatigue of a long journey, than by walkingytj 
iaaposition perfectly erect, which throwaJH 
too much of the weight of the body o9>fl 
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the ankle-joints. He always uses thicks 
soled shoes, and lamb's wool stockings.' 
It is a good rule to shift the stockings 
frequently during the performance of a 
long distance; but it is indispensably re-j 
quisite to have shoes with thick soles, and. 
so large, that all unnecessary pressure on 
the feet may be avoided.* 

Riding on horseback has been justly, 
celebrated as a very useful sort of exercise, 
more especially to invalids. In general,' 
it may be laid down as a rule, sanctioned 
by experience, that riding is the best e.ver- 
cise for regaining health, and walking for 
retaining it.-\ Riding certainly strengthens, 

• PedfitHanbin, page SOB. 

+ D». Paris, 0" his Obser?nlions on Diei.) seems lo doubl lh( 
propriety of lliis rule, but wilhout adeanciiig any reason forhis 
objection. 1 beliete it lo be fully sanciioned by correct expe- 
rience, Buil tha reason «by ritlliig on horsebnck is belter ailapled 
to Ilia feeble llian walhidg, appears lo bebecnuae Ihey are thereby ' 
enabled to take much more exercise, both iu poiot of quanlilie' 
anii actitlly, than they can possibly do la walking, Anotliet 
soiiroo of its superiorlljr uuiler a stale of feebleness Is, that it. 
effectually exercises Iho abdomiual -viscera, alid, therefor^ : 
powcrfally assisls Iha slomocli aiMl bomala lo recover iheit- 
wonleil U^allhy lone antl aolioo, the inlegrlly of which is so pre- 
emiiiL-iilly essential lo ihe well-beitig of the whole frame. Con- 
Bequenlly, tUe following nmarka of Dr. Reid appear to me well 
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in a most effectual manner, the stoinacit 
and intestines; and to the hypochondriac, 
and ttiose whose spirits are broken down by 
grief, it is an inestimable remedy. It is leM 
tiresome and laborious to the inferior lim] 
than walking, so that persons in a wei 
state of health can use it with less pain 
difficulty; at the same time, it must 
admitted, that the legs and feet are apt to 
get stiff and cold by riding, unless some 
exercise on foot be afterwards taken, 
which should always be done when prac- 
ticable. For those in tolei-able health, 
riding is best adapted for the summer, and. 
walking for the winter. To those whi 
business or pursuit does not permit the! 
to devote much of their time to exercise. 



by 
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founded. " Walking' is no doubl best ndnpted lu a state of 
unblemished liealth «r ntiimptiifed vigour; bul for the feeblB 
and hypDciioiidriacBl, or ttiose -who are aflected by any tIbi 
Dbstruclion ot disease, riding on horsebaeh is, for iho rai 
preTfTiible lo auy olher kind of esprcisp. Hors*-esi 
particularly calculated to remove tlie obstruolrons, and to braM 
ihe relHsed energies of the frame. I Imve frequenrly seen io- 
sfanoes of brokeii-up sjiirita, end apiiarenlly ruined conati tot Ions, 
in which an altoselKer niiexpecled rcsloralion to strenglb and 
cheerfulness has been effected by horse'exercisc, vhen all 
every other tnetbod of recnvery hud bpen tried wElhout 
sensible advantage." 
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riding is certainly preferable, more espe- 
cially in cities, as on horseback they are 
at once brought out into the fresh air, and 
the body is so thoroughly agitated, that it 
I aces not require to be so long continued 
as some other exercises; an hour and a 
half, in general, being sufficient. 

It has been correctly remarked, that 
those who design to make riding turn to 
accoimt, must make it a pleasure, and 
must find out a horse that entirely suits 
their humour, and then it will not be easy 
for them not to delight in a creature which 
will readily perform all they expect from 
him. Among the numerous cases of severe 
disorder cured by riding, which might be 
brought forward here, 1 have selected the 
following for the reader's consideration, 
and, I hope, instruction. It is the case 
of Dr. Ward, then Bishop of Salisbury, 
and is from the pen of the celebrated 
Sydenham. 

CASE IX. 

' One of our prelates, (says Sydenbam,) a man 
ItoineDt for wisdoin and learning, after that he 



had for a long time given himself intern pcratcljr 
to his studies, and with U>e wbole stress of hii 
mind, which in him is very ^reat, applied himse[f 
too much to close tliinking, fell at length into the 
hypochondriacul tlistemper, wliich continuinn^ a 
good while, all flie ferments of his body were 
vitiated, and all the diffestions quite subverted. 
He had more than once gone through the chaly- 
beate course; lie had tried almost all the mineral 
waters, as likewise antiscorbutics of all kindi; 
and testaceous powders, in order to tlie sweeten- 
ing of his blood. Thus, what with the diseas^i 
and what with the cure, continued for so maiij 
years together, being nearly destroyed, he wai 
seized with the colliquative diarrhoea, which, iti 
the consumption, and other chronical distempers, 
when all the digestions are quite spoiled, is v^nt 
to be the forerunner of death: when he at length 
qopsulted me, I presently considered that there 
w.Qs.no more place left for medicines, since he 
had taken so many and so elBcacions, to so little 
purpose, and therefore advised him, for the 
reasons above-mentioned, to commit himself 
miolly to riding for a cure, beginning first wifb 
slnall stages, such as were most suitable with 4^ 
weak a condition. I desired him to persist daily 
id that practice, till in his own opinion he was 
verj- well, increasing his stages gradually every 
d^y till he should come to ride as many, uiilep ja 
a day, as more prudent and moderate travellsrs 
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ysnallj' do, v-'fien upon account of tjieir affairs tb.ey, 
sel out on q long jomney : Ibat lie should not, bp, 
solicitous, as to what he ate or drank, or have any^ 
regard to tbe weather ; but that lie should, like a 
traveller, take up with whatsoever he met with.' 
To be short; he set upon tliis course, gradually 
angmenting the distance of his ridings, .till at 
lengtli he came to ride twenty, nay, thirty iuil<q^ 
a day; and. as soon he perceived himself better 
after a few days trial, he was animated with the 
wpnderfulness of the event, and persevered iti Ui^ 
sai«e course for some months; in which space. of] 
lime he rode several thousand miles, as he lo)d 
me himself, nntil he was not only well, but had 
acquired a strong and robust habit of body," 

-, Gestation. Conveyance in close carriages 
i6 rather an elegant piece of luxury than 
a mode of healthful exercise. If an invalid 
is £0 extremely weak as to be incapable of 
taking any other exercise, he had better 
use this than none, but' it is one that can 
never with propriety be recommended 
under any other circumstances.* One or 



. * Dr. Franklin bus some p«rlinent remark; en Ihis sobjcct., 
"We abound, (say:< he,) in absurdily and inconsisleiicy. Thlll, 
Ibough it is generally agreed, llial taking Ikeair ia a good thing, 
ytt what caution against air! Wbat stopping of crtHaeti' 



two of the windows ought always to fee 
kept open. It has been truly said, lolling 
in a close carriage, unless a person be too 
weak to bear any other motion, only 
serves to destroy the benefit of a more 
effectual, and even more pleasant exercise 
of the limbs. 

Using an open carriage is a more healthy 
practice, and in sultry weather is one 
that may prove desirable for invalids. It 
is highly advisable for people of rank and 
fashion to accustom themselves to the 
constcUit use of an open carriage, by which 
they could not fail to promote their health, 
and increase their strength, and be thus 
rendered much less susceptible to varia- 
tions in the weather,* 

what wrapping up io warm clothes ! What shutting or doors 
and wtudowii, even fn t!ie midst of summer ! Many London 
families go out once a dny \o lake the air, three or Tour jiei-aails 
!h a coach, or perhaps six ) these go three or Tour iDiles, or as 
at.ay turns in Hyde Parh, with the glnsses both np, all brtathln; 
over anil over ugain the same air they brought out of town with 
them ill the coach, will) the least change [)0<isible, and rendered 
worse and irorse every mumenl ; and this ttiey call taki*g 
tXeair!" 

* Lord Honboddo, the author of Aneiait Melapki/irla, mTsr 
would eater a carriage GTen in the serercst weather, sinee In 
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Friction. There is no subject to which 
it is more necessary to call the attention 
of every individual, desirous of preserving 
health, or attaining longevity, than to the 
advantages of friction. The ancients 
placed so high a value on it, that they 
scarcely passed a day without it ; whereas 
the moderns pay but little attention to 
that useful practice. Yet how many there 
are, who keep a number of grooms to 
curry their horses, itiho would add ten years 
and upwards to their man comfortable existence, 
if they would employ but one of them to 
curry themselves with a flesh-brush, night 
and morning. Almost every body knows 
what well currying will do to horses, in 
making them sleek and gay, lively and 
active, insomuch that it is equivalent to 
half their food. This it can no otherwise 
effect, than by aiding the circulation, and 
assisting nature to throw off, by perspira- 

looked upon it a» an iinjuit tillable I'lrrininiicy . He ennaally rode 
from Edinburgh lo tjonclon, mid tonk olher iauy JDiirnieH on 
borseback, and was also remarkable far liis attachment to 
friction, and other modes of txerclae. He died at the age of 
niucly. and long after seventy found himself as bale, and, in 
many reBjiectg, as vigorous, as he had buea at thirty or forty. 
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tion, the recrements, or grosser ' |)f^ts of 
the. juices, which stop the full and fret 
oirculation. ' ~ 

Precisely the same effects will follow 
the daily use of active friction on the 
human subject. It has great pdWer fti 
stpengthening the digestive organs, pw- 
moting a free perspiration, resolving bti- 
structions, loosening contractions, 6n3 
imparting a comfortable glow, aind aih 
increase of energy to the whole liystenit 
Thus it is uniformly of great service to the 
gouty and rheumatic, to the paralytic,' fh^ 
weakly, and the nervous; in short, to ^l 
persons afflicted with any chronic diseai^i 
or suffering under a state of general deUi*' 
lity. It is also highly usefulin pi'ombtin^ 
the growth and activity of children, atra 
in preventing those obstructions to whifcb' 
they are liable, and therefore mefrits th<^ 
regarid of every parent. u. 

Dr. Cadogan observes, that when H 
gouty person is unable to walk or ride at 
all, he may, by degrees, be brought to Acf 
both, by mtan^ offriclioUy and this I firmly) 
believe. For that purpose, until he csfti' 
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Tub himself, a handy active servant, or 
two, must be employed to rub him all 
over, as he lies in bed, with flannels, or 
the flesh-brush, \Yhich wUl contribute 
greatly to brace and strengthen his nerYes 
and fibres, and circulate his blood, with* 
out any fatigue to himself. He must thus 
endeavour, gradually to get strength to 
■\y^alk or ride, till he is able to walk two 
qr three miles at a stretch, or to ride ten 
without beiug weary. This may seem 
but a trifling prescription to those who 
have never tried it sufficiently, or thought 
closely on the subject ; but it is of the 
utmost consequence, and its effects are 
apiazing, especially upon all those who 
are too weak to use any muscular motion 
theniselves. Dessault relates the case «^ 
a man who attained tlie age of one hun« 
dred ; but who for thirty years beforfci 
his death, preserved himself from gout,loi 
■yvhich he had long been a martyr, by d6n- 
siant friction. And Sir William Temple/' 
■who had been himself the subject of thte'. 
disease, and had paid great attention to 
its correct and efficient treatment, ob- 
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serves, in reference to this point, that 
" no man need have the gout, who can 
keep a slave." To these testimonies in 
favour of the value of friction in gout, I 
may add those of Dr. Rogers and Dr. 
Stukely, two very respectable physicians 
of the last century. Dr. Rogers tried the 
plan of friction witli oil, upon himself and 
others, with surprising efficacy, and de- 
clares he could give five hundred par- 
ticular cases of its success. Dr. Stukely, 
(who was a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians,} published an interesting 
pamphlet on the subject, and says he 
tried it eleven years, " witliout any 
carriage that he was conscious of."* 

Frictions are also of great use in rhi 
matism, paralytic affections, and either 
emaciation on the one hand, or corpu- 
lency on the other. The ancients, it 
■would appear, had the art of rendering fat 
people lean, and those that were too lean, 
fleshy, partly by means of active exercise 
in general, but more especially by fric- 
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' King- on Gflnl, page 66. 
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tions. Galen, in particular, is said in a 
short space of time, to have restored the 
flesh of many who had been emaciated, 
by means of friction with fat substances. 
It is reported on respectable authority, 
that a child having one of his legs strong 
and lusty, and the other much emaciated, 
frequent friction with flannels, held in the 
fumes of myrrh and benjamin, rendered 
his emaciated leg as strong and lusty as 
the other. Burton states, that another 
child, about five years of age, who could 
not stand, and whose back was so weak 
that it was quite bent, by using friction 
all over his body, more especially on the 
back-bone, and with the assistance of cold 
bathing, was quite recovered. 

The case of Admiral Henry, of Rol- 
venden, in Kent, is a striking proof of the 
extraordinary power of exercise and fric- 
tion in the cure of disease. It is far too 
long an account for me to introduce here, 
but I would remark that, by these means, 
and more especially by active friction, he 
cured himself of a most severe and obsti- 
Date rheumatic attack, and of a most ex- 
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cruciating pain in the eye, resembling tic 
douloureux, accompanied with great de- 
rangement of the general health, so that 
he was a cripple, and altogether reduced 
to a most deplorable state. After a long 
course of friction, to which means chiefly 
he attributes th§ restoration of his health, 
ho writes, at the advanced age of ninety- 
one, to the following effect : — 

" I never was better, and, at present, am likely 
to continue so. I step up and down stairs wiA 
an ease that surprises myself. As to goot, and 
similar complaints, they dare not approach. I 
have gone through every disorder that man can 
go through, but plague and fevers, and here I 
am in very good condition. I eat and drink 
most heartily ; my digestion is excellent, and 
every food agrees. I can walk three miles to 
Tenterden without stopping." 

It is peculiarly calculated for those 
who have weak nerves, who lead a seden- 
tary life, who are subjected to a weakness 
or contraction in their joints, or who are 
threatened with paralytic disorders. They 
are thus enabled to supply the want of 
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exercise of other kinds, provided their 

whole bodies, more particularly tbeirlimbs, 
are rubbed for half an hour, morning and 
evening, with a flesh-brush, till the parts 
begin to grow red and warm. We should 
begin with the arms, hands, feet, legs, 
and thighs ; and thence proceed to the 
shoulders, back, and breast : the head 
should be rubbed last of all. The effects 
of this practice, when resorted to with 
care and constancy, are more important 
than can be imagined ; and though it can- 
not be attended with all the advantages 
derived from exercise in the open air, yet 
it h the best substitute for more active 
exertions that can be possibly suggested.* 
The eminent utility of friction in re- 
ducing indurations, and removing con- 
tractions and stiffness in the joinis, is 
well established. It was by a judicious 
plan of continued friction that the late 
Mr. Grosvenor, of Oxford, gained so 



" Diligent friolion was one of iho chief mrtna wMcii Cicero 
osed lo regain bis bcaitb, and by nliicti he was quite restored, 
afler he had bfcome so weaii, llial hia frienJs and pbysiclwiS 
advised him to leave olT pleading. 
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great a reputation for tbe cure of stiff 
joints, and many instances might easily 
be related of the value of his practice in 
such cases. Sir Astley Cooper obseryest 
that when it is judiciously employed, tha 
most beneficial results have been obtained^ 
in the most obstinate contractions, and he 
relates the following interesting cases in 
proof.* 

CASE X. 

^* A gentleman in the neighbotirbood of Not- 
tingham, when shooting, received a severe in* 
jary to his knee ; after the violence of the first 
inflammatory symptoms had terminated, there 
remained considerable swelling, stiffness, and 
induration; for these he was attended by Mn 
Attenboroogh, an eminent surgeon of Notting- 
ham ; as the gentleman did not get better, Mr. A. 
sent him to town, and here he for some time con- 
tinued under my 'care and that of a physician ; 
still the joint remained in the same state, and the 
means used were inadequate to afford relief. I 
advised him to go to Oxford, and consult Mr. 
Grosvenor. This he did ; and as soon as Mr. G. 
saw him, and heard that his limb had been kept 

• Surgical Lectures, No. VI. 
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quiet, lie told liim to walk to the bottom of Christ 
Church Meadow, and then return and dine, which 
he really did. Friction was used in this case, 
with the greatest success, for, within six weeks 
after he went to Oxford, he called upon me la 
town, qaile recovered, and thanked me for re- 
commending him to Mr. Grosrenor." 

CASE XI. 

"The late Mr. Hey, of Leeds, (continnes Sir 
Astley Cooper,) bad a son who met with a serious 
injury to his ankle joint ; after trying all that he 
could to relieve it, he sent him to Mr. Grosve- 
Bor; and under his care, by the Judicious appli- 
oatioD of friction, the actions of the joint were 
completely restored." 



Friction may be applied to the body- 
by the hand, or with flannel, rough 
woollen gloves, 'or the flesh-brush. The 
fliesh-brush is by far the best mode of 
applying friction, unless where the assist- 
ance of aromatics or embrocations is ne- 
cessary. In cases where the application 
of cold water, in addition to moderate 
friction is recommended, a sponge is 
sometimes made use of, from its power 
m2 
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of absorbing' water. But by immersing-a 
flesh-brush in water, the same effect may 
be better obtained, as the advantages of 
friction, and the warmth and circulation 
which it occasions, are then gained at the 
same time with those of the cold water. 
This is the best mode of applying cold 
■water to the head in case of giddiness, 
apoplectic or paralytic affections, head- 
ache, &c. in which cases the union of cold 
water and friction is often of inestimable 
benefit. 

The best time for using friction is in 
the morning and evening;, when the sto-^ 
macli is not distended by food, and tho 
proper period for continuing it is from 
fifteen to thirty minutes, at each time. 
In case of bad swellings, or stiff joints, it 
is generally necessary to employ it for an. 
hour, twice a day. 

I shall now conclude the important 
subject of friction with the following illus- 
tration of its good effects, in improving the 
general health of a distinguished literary 
"character, who relates his own case.* 

• Sir Joliu Siacl^r's Coilo of Ilealtii, page 4iii. 
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" Having been recommended the use of the 
flesli-bruih at the age of sixty-seven, I Jesired 
to kuow, when was the best time for applying it; 
the answer was, whenever most convenient. 
Being in London, and consequently denied the 
exercise usually taken in the country, and being 
accustomed to retire early to bed, I was subject 
lo waking in the night, I took advantage of 
these opportunities to strip off my sbirt and flan- 
nel waistcoat, to jump out of bed, and to brush, 
(holding a brush in each hand,) till I was tired, 
and then went to bed again. This plan answered, 
and my sleep became unbroken, till the usual 
hour of rising. I had, for many years, applied 
cold water, at all seasons, as soon as I was out 
of bed, but now changed it for tUe flesh-brush, 
using it during fifteen or twenty minutes; this 
continued for about three months; and it is re- 
markable, that a cutaneous eruption, somewhat 
resembling a nellle springe, which often appeared,- 
npon parts of the body, entirely ceased, nor did 
it re-appear until after the application of cold 
water, always followed by the brush, but in a . 
degree seldotner, and less than formerly. It is- 
more than a year since I began the use of th&- 
brusb, and my health in general has, upon tha 
SI 3 



whole, been better than far thirty years before. 
I had beea much subject to rheamatic paias, bat 
they have been brushed away with great success, 
once only excepted in the hip, and then by apply- 
ing salt and water, strong enougli to swim a 
egg, rubbing it in with the band before a fire, oBt 
going to bed, two of these applications carried i£ 
ofT, I do not know to what to attribute my good 
health, nnder God, nnless to the flesb-brush, ; 
no other variation in my habits of living toolt 
place. It appears to me, that it answers ft( 
purpose of moderate and healthy esercise, as ' ' 
in freeing the skin from all impurities, and ke^ 
the pores clear and open. The brnsh is appLiej 
to the hack by means of a leather across iti 
centre, thus rendering three brushes nnnecessai^ 
The harder the brushes are, the better for tM 
operatiou." 

Beside the different kinds of exercil 
which I have now noticed, there are seT< 
ral others, that are very useful, but whic 
it is not necessary for me to describi 
I would observe, however, that the use i 
the shuttle-cock, and dumb-bells, anfl 
exercising the voice, are worthy of mu<^ 
rega^rd, as tending to preserve health and 
prolong life. 
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The use of the shuttle-cock is an excel- 
lent mode of exercise, and I have the more 
pleasure in recommending it, as it is so 
well calculated for females, who cannot, 
with convenience and propriety, at eJI 
times, use so much riding or walking, or 
other kinds of exercise, as is necessary to 
keep them healthy. The shuttle-cock 
was a fashionable pastime among grown 
persons in the reig^n of James I., and it is 
a most desirable circumstance that it 
should again become fashionable, espe- 
cially among ladies. With the advantage 
of its being a social diversion, it most 
agreeably exercises the whole human 
frame, by the various attitudes the players 
are perpetually putting themselves in ; 
of course, it creates a graceful pliancy ia 
the joints and muscles, accelerates the 
circulation of the blood, and propels to 
the cutaneous pores, all the fluids pre- 
pared by nature to pass off by this easy 
and salutary way ; it also promotes the 
digestive powers; and, if used before 
dinner, will admit of a considerable share 
of exertion, not only without danger, but 



■with great advantage, if care be takeo 
not to drink any thing cold at the time. 
This exercise is peculiarly beneficial to 
such invalids as have sufficient strength 
to play at it, which should be always 
carried on in the open air, if practicabie. 
Young ladies at school ought, in every 
instance, to be daily exercised with the 
shuttle-cock. 

The use of the dumb-bells is much 
inferior to that of the shuttle-cock, but is 
still useful, and has this advantage, that it 
can be resorted to at any time of the day, 
whenever we have a few moments to 
spare. It certainly is of much service iii 
exercising tlie arms, back, and chest. 
Addison appears to have been fond of an 
exercise similar to the present, which we 
may properly call the lead exercise, 

" When, {says be,) I was some years youiifrer 
than I am at present, I used to employ myself ia 
a more laborious diversion, which 1 learned from 
a Latin treatise of exercises, that is wrillen with 
great erudiiion; it is ihere called the fighting 
Viilh a man's own shadow ; and consists in the 
brandishing two short sticks, grasped in each 
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band, and loaded ivith plugs of lead at either 
end. This opens the chest, exercises the limbs, 
and gives a man all the pleasure of boxing;, with- 
out the blows. I could wish that several learned 
men would lay out that time which they employ 
in controversies aud disputes about nothing, in 
this method of iightinjj with tlieir own sbadowst 
It might conduce very much to evaporate the 
spleen, which makes them uneasy to the public, 
as well as to themselves."* 



Exercising the voice in speaking is a 
useful sort of exercise, and particularly 
salutary to the female sex, who are more 
confined at home than men. Dr. Andrew 
pleasantly remarks, that one reason why 
women require less bodily exercise than 
men, is that they are often more loqua- 
cious. Loud reading and speaking' are 
also of singular advantage to literary men, 
affording them a substitute for other 
kinds of exercise, for which they will 
seldom give themselves sufficient leisure. 
It is supposed that to this cause we may 
justly ascribe the longevity of many 
schoolmasters and teachers in universities, 

* SpeclBtor, Nu. 113. 
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who, notwithstanding their isedentary em- 
ployments, and the vitiated air they daily 
breathe in school-rooms, preserve their 
health, and attain a long life, Celsus 
strongly recommends reading aloud to 
those who have weak stomachs. 

Singing is another mode of exercising 
the voice, which, in moderation, maybe 
attended with beneficial consequences, 
or, at least, may be useful to those impor- 
tant organs the lungs ; and is also to be 
recommended, -on account of its enlivening 
effects upon the mind, Those sedentary 
artificers, or mechanics, therefore, whp, 
from habit, almost always sing at their 
work, unintentionally contribute much to 
the preservation of their health. 

OF EXERCISE IN RESPECT TO TIME AND 

QUANTITY. 

Exercise should precede meals, not im- 
mediately follow them ; the first promotes, 
the latter, unless very moderate, obstructs 
digestion. Generally speaking, between 
breakfast and dinner, when the weather 
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is not too hot, is the best time for active 
bodily exertion in the open air; but ex- 
ercise may be taken with great advantage 
at all times of the day, when the stomach 
is not actively engaged in the digestion of 
food, and the weather is favourable. In 
the spring and summer, early in the morn- 
ing, before breakfast, is a very proper 
time for exercise to those who find it to 
be attended with no unpleasant effects. 

The quantity of exercise to be taken, 
must necessarily vary a little, according 
to the season, and the age and con- 
stitution of the patient, but most people, 
possessed of moderate strength, find a 
good deal of bodily exertion highly bene- 
ficial, and it is an indisputable fact, that 
Very many weakly persons, not only bear 
such exertion well, but require it. The 
majority of individuals in this kingdom, 
are here much more prone to err on the 
side of deficiency, than on that of excess. 
It appears to the present author to be an 
indispensable law of longevity, that we 
should exercise, at least, two hours every 
day, m the open air, when the weather 
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will permit; and iftlie time be extended to 
three or four hours, the benefit will gene- 
rally be greatly augmented. I do not mean 
that the whole of this time should be 
spent at once, for the times of exercising 
may be regulated according to the con- 
venience and strength of the individual. 
It is a good rule, to appropriate a con- 
siderable and fixed time daily, for being 
out in the open air, and taking exercise, 
which should, I think, at least once a day 
proceed to the borders of fatigue, or, in 
other words, should be continued till we 
feel an agreeable lassitude, and a sensible 
degree of perspiration. In using eX' 
cise, a little fatigue need not be fearei 
excepting under a state of great debilityj 
Some have said, it should never pass the 
borders of fatigue, but this is certainly an 
error, at least as it respects all persons 
not labouring under much weakness and 
disease. Man, indeed, in a state of high 
refinement, is prone to err to the side of 
deficiency, in regard to daily active exer- 
tion of body, but we have abundant proof 
that nature does not sanction the ordinary 
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Tiews of refined society on this point. In 
the use of means so essentially necessary to 
health and strength, she continually shows 
us that we ought not, in general, to be 
very nice in respect to its quantity; and 
I will venture to assert, that there is 
scarcely an individual in possession of 
moderate strength, who has not often 
found exercise carried, even frequently, 
to the extent of producing a sensible de- 
gree of fatigue, to have been highly grate- 
ful and beneficial.* Dr. Cheyne used to 
say, that the valetudinarian and the 
studious ought to have stated times fot 
riding or walking, and that in good air. 
Three hours should at least, in his opinion, 
be allotted for riding, or two for walking, 
the one half before dinner, and the other 
half, in the summer season, in the even- 
ing; the first to beget an appetite, and 
the second to perfect digestion, and to 
promote sleep. 

* The nnmber of mnscles In the linman body, is four liunilreJ 
and serenty-foiir, and tbal of Ihe boari Iwo hundred and ToTiy- 
sevcn, and it is reasoniLliU lo conclude, that a very cunslile ruble 



in 'order lo atTord sufficient exercise 
bodies possessing great solidily. 
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I am firmly persuaded, that all persons 
in moderate or good health, wil! derive 
great advantage from a long walk, as of 
eight or nine miles, about once a week, 
or once in ten days. Indeed, many deli*- 
cate subjects will find such a practice of 
the greatest service in strengthening the 
digestive organs, and improving the state 
of the skin, and the tone of the nervous 
system; as I have found from personal 
experience. I know a very weakly man; 
who gains the most sensible and grateful 
advantage from such a course ; the benefit 
to him is certainly the greater, if it ii 
followed up twice or thrice a week. He 
walks four miles and a half into the 
country, then rests, and, after taking light 
refreshment, walks back again. Sir John 
Sinclair says, on this subject, " I was 
formerly accustomed to take only mo- 
derate exercise, sometimes on horseback; 
and sometimes on foot; walking, perhapsj. 
three or four miles, at a moderate pace, 
I thought would be sufficient. But by- 
way of experiment, I was accidentally led 
to take a walk of eight miles, on an 
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ascent, and in cold weather, and to walk 
quickly, so as to throw myself into a 
perspiration. The consequence was, a 
hearty appetite for dinner, and a pleasant 
and comfortable sensation for several days 
after. I am persuaded, that by active 
exercise, and the abundant perspiration 
thereby excited, the body gets rid of 
some morbific, and highly noxious matter, 
■which renders the frame dull and sluggish ; 
and that the body will become light and 
healthy when it is expelled." I fully 
concur with this nobleman as to the 
utility of occasionally exciting a free per- 
spiration by active bodily exertion. 

it is well known that very active exer- 
cise is more necessary in cold than in 
hot countries, and is peculiarly essential 
during the winter season, for promoting 
perspiration, as the best defence against 
outward cold, and likewise for the better 
digestion of the gross and noxious ali- 
ments we are apt to live on at that 
period of the year. Nothing, indeed, is 
more conducive to bodily health, than 
long walks in winter, when the air is pure 
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and bracing, and the cold 
ness of motion. Nor has any of the sea- 
sons a more beneficial influence on our 
health than winter. But this we coun- 
teract, by continually indulging 
heated air of our parlours, which lays 
foundation for the diseases of the sprii 
which we then erroneously ascribe to tl 
season of the year. 

The following may be taken as a good 
general rule — that the lean should exer- 
cise ad riiborem, that is, till the body and 
spirits are gently heated, — for that will 
help to fatten them ; and the fat ad sudo- 
rem, that is, till they perspire, — for thai 
■will help to reduce them, and, consi 
quently, extenuate the body. 

It is a just observation, that exercise, 
at all seasons of the year, should be pro- 
portioned to the powers. For those who 
are very weak, in general, it is better to 
take three short walks than one long one. 
It ought 'to be constantly inculcated 
mothers and nursery-maids, that delicai 
children should not be allowed to wall 
too long at a time. But strong childrei 
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will almost always be much benefited by 
a great deal of exercise. 

People in years should never give way 
to a remission of exercise. They gene- 
rally require a considerable portion, but 
it should be of a temperate description, 
and such as does not occasion much 
fatigue, unless their habit of body be too 
full, when, in order to diminish its bulk, 
the exercise may be brisker. Walking, 
on the whole, agrees best with them, as it 
does, indeed, with most other persons in 
tolerable health, unless they have been 
long accustomed to any othei' exereise. 
Whoever examines the accounts handed 
down to us of the longest livers, will 
generally find, that to the very last, they 
used some exercise, as walking a certain 
distance every day, &c. This is men- 
tioned as something surprising in them, 
considering [their great age; whereas, the 
truth is, that their living to such an age, 
without some such exercise, would have 
been the wonder.* 

* loililulesorileallh, p. 91. 
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When sickly people, get into a con- 
valescent state, exercise, under a proper 
system, is essential for their recovery. 
They are apt to be alarmed at the pain 
and trouble which often accompany their 
first attempts to take exercise, at least 
to any extent. They ought, at the com- 
mencement, to desist as soon as they 
begin to find themselves fatigued ; but 
every day they will be enabled to bear it 
longer; and the more they persevere, the 
stronger they will become. It has been 
well said by Cheyne, that the weak and 
valetudinary, the studious and oootem- 
plative, ought to make exercise a part of 
their religion, as it is among some of the 
eastern nations, with whom pilgrimages, 
at stated times, are an indispensable 
duty. 

If, on returning from their exercise, 
invalids find themselves chilled by the 
cold air, instead of warming themselves 
over the fire, they ought to sit down 
well clothed, in a remote part of the room, 
until their feelings are gradually reconciled 
to the temperature of the air therein, By 
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this precaution, all the hazard of rushing 
from one extreme to another, may be 
avoided. 

When an invalid is confined at home by 
bad weather, any active domestic exer- 
cise, like that of the shuttle-cock, ought 
to be performed several times a day, in a 
room ventilated by an open sash, taking 
care to avoid the draught of air. This 
will be found a more salutary mode of 
warming the body, than by the heat of 
fires. 

The following general or miscellaneous 
rules regarding exercise, merit particular 
attention. 

1. The effect of any exercise should be 
as general as possible, and not confined to 
any particular limb or part of the body. 
Those kinds of exercise, therefore, which 
give action to the greatest number of the 
bodily organs, as walking, running, riding, 
&:c., are much to be preferred. 2. Little 
benefit is to be expected from exercise, 
unless it be performed in a pure air; and 
hence it is, that many manufacturers and 
artificers, who perform all their labour 



under cover, and are often exposed to 
unwholesome effluvia, from the materials 
they work upon, are more unhealthy than 
almost any other class of men. 3. The g 
higher, the drier, and tlie more varied anw 
air is, the more beneficial must be th^ 
exercise. 4. On commencing any exer- 
cise, begin with the more gentle, and then 
proceed to the more laborious: and as 
sudden transitions are always wrongi 
follow the same rule when exercise is givei 
up. 5. A good appetite after exercise, 
a proof that it has not been carried to anjl 
improper excess. G. After having taka 
exercise, we should not venture to expoM 
ourselves to a current of air, or rest oiifl 
of doors, in a cool or exposed place, or* 
lie down on a green plot. A sudden 
change of temperature, by suppressing 
perspiration, may be extremely injurious 
7. When persons are confined withid 
doors, leading a sedentary life, they wil 
not compensate for the want of regulas 
exercise, by a hard ride or walk once :i 
week; for the nerves of such people, 
unaccustomed to bear such a degree ■ 
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agitation, are overstrained and relaxed by- 
it, and the circulation of the fluids, which 
is in general slow and languid, will be 
thrown into disorder. 8. It is a good rule, 
frequently to vary the exercise you take, 
9. Lord Bacon correctly observes, it is 
requisite to long life, that the body should 
never abide long in one posture, but every 
half hour at least, should change it, saving 
only in sleep. 10. Muscular motion is 
most agreeable and healthful, when the 
stomach is neither too empty, nor too 
much distended. 11. IVothing can be 
more injudicious than to sit down to a 
substantial dinner or supper, immediately 
after a fatiguing walk, ride, or other vio- 
lent exertion. When the body is heated, 
or in a state of perspiration, to devour 
quantities of solid food can never be 
wholesome. Every man, therefore, should 
rest for some time after exercise, before 
he site down either to dinner or supper. 
12. It is well known to be an important 
rule, carefully to avoid drinking cold 
liquors, either during, or after, violent or 
great exercise, By then drinking liquids 



blood-warm, they will quench thirst better, 
and do no injury. 13. In taking exercise, 
ihe dress should be free and easy, particu- 
larly on the neck and joints. 14. In 
violent exercises, a flannel waistcoat ought 
to be worn next the skin, to obviate the 
possibility of injury. 15. It is found very 
refreshing, after fatiguing exercise, to 
wash the feet in warm water, before going 
to bed. 16. Serious thinking, when we 
are walking, or taking any other exercise, 
soon fatigues us; but if we give ourselves 
up to amusing thoughts, or the conver- 
sation of agreeable and intelligent friends, 
the exercise is restorative. 17. It is very 
desirable to have a certain object or spot 
by which the exertion is to be bounded; 
as to call at the house of a friend, to see 
some delightful prospect, and the like. 

'i By ceaseless action, all that is subsists; ^^| 
Constant rotation of tbe unwearied wheel ^^H 
That Nature rides npon, maintains her health. 
Her beauty, her fertility. She dreads an 

instant's pause. 
And lives but while she moves." 
»' Cowper's J 
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" When tired with vain rotations of the day. 
Sleep winds ub up for the Bocceeding dann." 

Young. 

Sleep has been very justly called " the 
chief nourisher in life's feast," Sound 
refreshing sleep is of the utmost conse- 
quence to the hetilth of the body, and the 
vigour of the mental and corporeal facul- 
ties ; indeed, so great is its value, and so 
universal its effect, that no substitute can 
be found for it, and if it does not pay its 
accustomed visit, every individual, without 
exception, feels his whole frame to be 
thrown into disorder, his appetite ceases, 
his strength fails, his spirits become op- 
pressed and dejected, and, if the depri- 
vation is long continued, he is soon 
reduced to a state of the utmost misery. 
Most persons are sensible of the beneficial 
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effects of this " sweet restorer," but very 
few are fully aware of all its value and 
advantages, or the means of insuring a 
regular return of it would be more gene- 
rally and studiously cultivated. 

The advantages of sleep are, that by it 
the exhausted constitution is repaired, 
and the vital energies restored ; the process 
of assimilation or nourishment goes on 
more perfectly; perspiration is promoted, 
and thus much acrid matter is expelled; 
the vigour of the mental faculties is re- 
newed, and the body attains its proper 
growth. Sleep also contributes to the 
prolongation of life, and in many cases to 
the restoration of health, and the cure of 
disease. These inestimable advantages 
caused the celebrated Kant to observe, — ■ 
" Take from man hope and sleep, and you 
will make him the most wretched being 
upon earth." 

During the day, the irritability or 
excitability natural to the human frame in 
an ordinary state of health, is exhausted 
by light, heat, sound, and, above all, by 
bodily exercise and mental exertion, and 
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sleep is the method which nature has 
provided for the re-accumulation of this 
excitability, and the consequent restoration 
of the vital energy, which the body had 
lost by its former exertions. 

When we are awake, the nice and 
delicate process of perfect assimilation 
cannot be so well carried on, because the 
incessant action of the body and mind, 
being always partial and irregular, prevents 
the equal distribution of the blood to all 
parts alike. In sleep, when it is quiet 
and natural, all the muscles of the body, 
that is, all active powers which are subject 
to our will, are lulled to rest, composed 
and relaxed into a temporary kind of 
torpor, that leaves not the least obstruction 
or hindrance to the blood being transmitted 
to every atom of the frame ; the pulse is 
then slower and more equal, the respi- 
ration deeper and more regular, and the 
same degree of vital warmth is diffused 
alike through every part, so that the ex- 
tremities are equally warm with the heart. 
In sleep, all the voluntary motions 
which are of an exhausting nature cease. 
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but those that are -vital and involuntary, 
which, instead of being exhausting, serve 
to recruit our strength, continue in (uU 
force : these are, the motion of the alimen- 
tary canal, on which nutrition depends^ 
the motion of the heart, which distributes 
the blood to every part of the animated 
frame ; respiration, which supplies the 
pabulum of life; and perspiration, by 
which the acrid matter in the body is 
expelled. Indeed, during sleep, nothing 
passes through the pores of a healthy 
person, but what is thoroughly digested, 
and fitted to be thrown ofi'.* 

Scarcely anything so speedily and so 
largely consumes the nervous power as 
intense thought, and nothing so effectually 
restores this power as sound sleep. By 
sleep also, those violent passions, by 
which the frame is often so much agitated 
and exhausted, are appeased ; and after 
refreshing slumbers, we can reflect on our 
disquietudes with a calm mind, and again 
reconcile ourselves to the troubles of lif«. 

• Townaenci's Qolde to Healih, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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As the body receives nourishment 
duriag sleep, its growth must be thereby 
promoted. It has been ascertained by 
experiment, that young plants grow in the 
night time, which is generally their time 
of sleep; and there is every reason to 
believe that young animals follow the 
same rule. Hence, indeed, it is, that 
more sleep is necessary for children than 
for adults; and, in general, it has been 
remarked, that a person is considerably 
taller when he rises in the morning, re- 
freshed v/ith sound sleep, than when he 
goeji to bed at night, exhausted by the 
labours of the day. During sleep, there 
is also a manifest relaxation of the fibres, 
and the body becomes more plump, so 
that any ligatureSj if close, are apt to 
become painful; and on that account, 
many persons find it advisable to loosea 
the collar, or any tight part of their dress, 
when they go to rest. 

Among the marks and symptoms of 

longevity, that of being naturally a long 

and sound sleeper, is justly considered to 

be one of the surest indications. This 

m2 



appears to be owing to the physical effects 
of sleep, which retards all the vital move- 
ments, collects the vital power, and 
restores what has been lost in the course 
of the preceding day. Indeed, if great 
watchfulness, by accelerating the con- 
sumption of the fluids and solids, abridges 
life, a proper quantity of repose must 
tend to its prolongation.* 

Moreover, in most diseases, securing 
sound sleep, is a decisive symptom of 
recovery, and is a principal object with 
every able physician. Indeed, many dis- 
eases cannot be cured if the necessary 
rest be wanting. Since the days of Hip- 
pocrates, tlie father of physic, sleep has 
been accounted a most desirable and wel- 
come guest in fevers, diminishing the 
rapid motion of the blood, and rendering 
the body cooler. It is likewise of great 
advantage in checking extraordinary eva- 
cuation: hence its utility in looseness and 
bloody flux. The comfort which sleep 
affords to persons afflicted with gouty 
complaints, pleurisies, and consumptionsj; 

• UareUail on Lon^^UTe, vol- ii.p. 100. 
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need not be dwelt upon; and in deliriums 
and phrenzies, it is certainly the most 
effectual means of restoration. 

The preceding observations, of course, 
refer only to a proper quantity of sleep, 
-as few things are more pernicious than 
too great an indulgence in it. This excess 
brings on a sluggishness, and dulness of 
all the animal functions, and materially 
tends to wealien the whole body. It 
blunts and destroys the senses, and ren- 
ders both the body and mind unfit for 
action. From the slowness of the circu- 
lation which it occasions, there necessarily 
follows great corpulency, a bloated habit 
of body, and a tendency to dropsy, 
lethargy, apoplexy, and other disorders. 
Under this head, then, we have to con- 
sider principally, 1. The number of 
hours necessary for sleep; 2. The pe- 
riod best calculated for that purpose ; 
and 3. the means of promoting sleep when 
■wanted. 
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or THE QUANTITY OF SLEEP. 

. The number of hours necessary for 
Bleep, is a point which has occasioned 
much disciission ; but the opinion gene- 
rally eatertained by the ablest physician^ 
is, that although it must necessarily vary 
a little according to the age and strength 
of individuals, yet from seven to eight 
hours, in the four and twenty, is the 
proper time, and that this period should 
scarcely ever be exceeded by adults, who 
are desirous of attaining long life. Seven 
hours sleep in the twenty-four, is what I 
am inclined to recommend as the standard 
for persons who are strong and healthy, 
and eight hours for such as are weakly, or 
in ill health. It is indisputable, that the 
delicate require more than the vigorous, 
women more than men, and very young 
<;hildren more than either ;* but it is 
worthy of particular remark, that the 



* Children are an exception to the above rules. They 
require a great deal of sleep, and should, in general, be per- 
mitted to iudalge in it to their full satisfaction. 
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sick and weakly seldom require more than 
eight hours and a half, or at the most 
nine hours, and will rarely, if ever, fail to 
be injured by a looger indulgence, A 
aufBciency of sleep is powerfully restora- 
tive, but I am fully persuaded that an 
excess, of even an hour, is highly detri- 
mental. Every one, therefore, should 
endeavour to ascertain what quantity of 
sleep he requires, that is, by what quan- 
tity he is rendered most comfortable and 
vigorous through the day, which all may 
readily ascertain by experiment. That 
celebrated and excellent man, Mr. John 
Wesley, who was very attentive to the 
use of the best means of invigorating his 
body, so that he might be able to exert 
himself for the general benefit of mankind, 
to the utmost that his corporeal and men- 
tal powers would allow, states, that he 
had been accustomed to awake every 
night about twelve or one, and lay 
awake for some time ; and thence con- 
cluded, that this arose from his lying in 
bed longer than nature required. To be 
satisfied on this head, he procured an 
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alarum, which awakened him next morn- 
ing at seven, near an hour earlier than he 
had risen before; yet he lay awake again 
at night. The next morning he rose at 
six; but, notwithstanding this, he lay 
awake the second night. The third 
morning he rose at five ; but, nevertheless, 
lay awake the third night. The fourth 
morning, he rose at four ; and, lying 
awake no more, he, for a period of above 
sixty years, continued the same practice; 
and, taking the year round, he never lay 
awake for a quarter of an hour together, 
in a month. He justly adds, that by the, 
same experiment, (rising earlier and earji 
lier every morning,) any man may find^ 
out how much sleep he really wants. 
Mr. Wesley was in the habit of going to 
bed at ten, so that in rising at four he 
had six hours sleep, which, we see, he 
considered sufficient for himself, although 
he allows that invalids and delicate pe 
sons may require seven or eight hours. 

Nothing can be more absurd, than fo^j 
any individual, who wishes to accomplisl^J 
great things, to deny himself the advan-, J 
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tage either of sleep or exercise. Many- 
studious men fall into a great and per- 
nicious error in abridging their proper 
time for repose, in order that they may 
have the longer period for study. This is 
highly detrimental both to the mind and 
body, for the mind that has been much 
exercised through the day, not only seeks 
to recruit its strength in sound and re- 
freshing sleep, but, I am convinced, cannot 
regain its utmost energy without it; so 
that, instead of any advantage being 
gained by so bad a practice, there must 
necessarily be a loss. It has been justly 
observed, that any person can go through 
as much business as is necessary, for any 
considerable period of time, by an uniform 
application, at the rate of eight hours a 
day; which will leave abundance of time 
for sleep and exercise. It appears, from 
Cooper's Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, that 
though he is supposed to have written 
more, and on a greater variety of subjects, 
than any other English author, yet it does 
not appear, that, at any period of his life, 
he spent more than six or eight hours a 
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day in business that required much mental 
exertion. Let any one, then, devote from 
seven to eight hours to sleep ; and from 
three to four exercise, and even four hours 
to meals and to amusement ; and he will 
be enabled, from the refreshment which 
his body, his mind, and his spirits, thus 
receive, to do a greater quantity of busi- 
ness, and to study with more advantage, 
in the course of twelve months, than if 
he were to labour at his books for ten or 
twelve hours a day, by which his health 
and spirits would probably be materially 
affected.* 

It is proper to add, that the opposite 
extreme of indulging in too much sleep, 
should be carefidly avoided. By soaking 
for nine, ten, or eleven hours between 
warm sheets, the flesh becomes soft and 
flabby, the strength of the digestive 
organs impaired, and the nervous system 
relaxed and enervated. 



■ Blndali'sCodeof Hcalth.SiO. 



OF THE TIME PROPER FOR. REPOSE. 



Nature' certainly intended exercise for 
the day, and rest for the night. As soon 
as ths sun quits our part of the globe, 
and the atmosphere we breathe in is 
divested of its enlivening rays, our nerves 
and fibres become relaxed, our muscles 
lose somewhat of their contracting; force, 
and we find, as it were, a natural pro- 
pensity to rest. But if, running counter 
to the laws of nature, whether by exer- 
cise or rioting;, we keep up, during night, 
the contractions of our voluntary muscles, 
and the tensions of our nerves and fibres, 
at a time when they should be relaxed, 
and endeavour to relax them in the day 
time, when they should be contracted, 
we disturb the whole economy of our 
bodies, by which health must ultimately 
be destroyed. The young are thence 
apt to« fall into consumptions, hectic 
fevers, or other acute disorders, whilst, 
as Williams justly remarks, those ad- 
vanced in years, become victims to the 
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more lasting^ torments of a chronic^ 

disease. -Another point to be considered 

is, that by the custom of sitting up late 

Sit nigb^t, the eyes suffer severely, day- 

jight being much more favourable to 

those delicate organs, than any artificial 

light whatsoever. 

Valangin relates a circumstance that 
satisfactorily proves the advantage of 
sleeping in the night, instead of the day. 
It is that of an experiment made by two 
colonels of horse in the French army, 
who had much disputed which period of 
the day was fittest for marching, and for 
repose. As it was an interesting subject, 
in a military point of view, to have it 
ascertained, they obtained leave from the 
commanding officer to try the experiment. 
One of them, although it was in the heat 
of summer, marched in the day, and 
rested at night, and arrived at the end of 
a march of 600 miles, without the loss 
of either men or horses; but the other, 
who thought it would be less fatiguing 
to march, in the cool of the evening, and 
part of the night, than in the heat of the 



day, at the end of the same march, had 
lost most of his horses, and some of his 



In hot climates, more especially in the 
neighbourhood of swampy ground, per- 
sons cannot too sedulously avoid being 
out after sun-set, on account of the ex- 
tremely deleterious qualities of the air 
at that period, ■which, indeed, in many 
places is certain death, and in most is 
powerfully influential in the production 
of dysentery, and some of the worst fevers 
that prevail in those regions. Dr. Lind 
relates a striking proof of the bane- 
ful effects of the night air at Batavia. 
" During the sickly season, (says he,) a 
boat, belonging to the Medway man of 
■war, which attended on shore every night 
to bring fresh provisions, was three times 
successivelj/ viamied, not one of her crew 
having survived that service."* 

■ Anil Dr. James Johnsnn observes, in rercrence to this point, 
" Nolhins coiiM more clearly prote the IJiniled range of marat 
eiHiivinin, tlia» Ihe conlrast belwefn Ihe health of Ibe Tiii,vy am 
that of Ihe armjr. AUhougli the rhips were dislributed all ilnng 
Ihe shores of Walcheren and Beveland, from Flushing lo Bati, 
inosl of them wUliin « cable's length of the bunkB, yet no si 
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The plan of going to bed early and 
rising betimes, has been called the goldea 
rule for the attainment of health and long 
life, and is a maxim sanctioned by various 
proverbial expressions. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that when old people have 
been examined, regarding the causes of 
their long life, they have uniformly agreed 
in one particular, that they went to bed 
early, and rose early; and, without going 
to so great an extent as to consider early 
rising as the principal fundamental law of 
longevity, I am convinced it is attended 
with excellent effects, and am much dis- 
posed to concur in the correctness of the 
old doggrel rhyme, — 

" Early to bed, and early to rise. 

Makes a maa healthy, wealthy, and wise." 

In regard to sleeping in the day-time, 
and more especially after dinner, it should 

Hess ODcuireil, except nmong such parts of Ihe crews as were 
much eni]iloyeii on shore, and remained there during the night. 
Most officers of ships, and many of the men, werein thehabttof 
makinf excursions through all parts of tlie islands by (Jay, with 
complete immunily from fever. The night m'm kere, at in tuttry 
etimafet, Iheperiod nf tlanger." On Tropical Climates, p. 99, 
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be remarked, that although many personsj 
who have enjoyed good health, have long 
been in the habit of sleeping a little in 
the afternoon, yet it is, upon the whole, 
not to be recommended. One grand ob- 
jection to it is, that it is contrary to the 
course pointed out by nature, which has 
allotted the night for sleep, and the day 
for exertion ; and it may be added, that 
the most healthy persons are very rarely 
found to sleep after dinner. When indi- 
viduals in the possession of a good mea- 
sure of health and strength, find an in- 
clination to sleep after dinner, it is very 
commonly owing to their having eaten too 
much. I have already remarked at page 
119, that those who take no more than is 
required for the growth and nourishment 
of the body, find themselves lighter, and 
more cheerful, after a substantial meal, 
than before it, and that subsequent hea- 
viness and torpor is a sure sign of excess. 
Many will be disposed to doubt this, but 
it is fully ascertained to be a fact; and if 
those who still continue doubtful on the 
subject, will make the experiment for a 



couple of months, of partaking only 
that quantity of food at dinner, "which 
does iiol make them heavy aiid sleepy, 
but, on the contrar;', lighter and moi 
lively than before, they will infall; 
find their health and strength so mm 
improved, as to convince them of 
truth of -what is now advanced. Nol 
withstanding, to the weakly and the 
a " forty wink's nap," in the middle 
the day, wHl often prove useful, if it d< 
not interfere with the rest at night ; if 
does, every one must see the proprietl 
of putting an immediate stop to the prac- 
tice. Half an hour's, or an hour's sleep 
afler dinner, is frequently of much service 
to literary men, when they have been pre- 
viously engaged in close mental applica- 
tion,* and to all persons after great mental, 
disquietude, from whatever cause arisii 
Mental anxiety is well known to be 
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" The iBl? celebral*d surgeon, Juliii Hunter, wns in Ihe habil 
of Inking hair DI1 hour's uleep every iliy, an tonn as Ihe cloth 
ivns reniDVed from tile dining table, and if disturbed, nnsDlwaya 
mucli (lUpleased. To him it no doiihl proved a TBiunble i 
livp, 89 lie was constantly engaged in uncnlal exi^rcise 
early In the morning, nnd was withal in T«ry delicBle ln;allh. 



treraely exhausting, and sleep in this case 
proves one of the roost powerful restora- 
tives that can be had. In plethoric habits, 
sleeping in the day is most decidedly 
objectionable. 

The best posture for sleeping in after 
dinner, is, in my opinion, a reclining one 
in a large arm chair, with the feet and 
legs raised on a high stool. This I have 
found to suit the feeble much better than 
an horizontal position. Some professional 
men recommend the latter mode, and 
Dr. Darwin says, (in Zoommia, vol. iv. 
p. 137,) " People who are feeble, digest 
their dinner best, if they lie down and 
sleep, as most animals do, when their sto- 
machs are full;" but this I regard as a 
mistake. Dr. Darwin probably never 
laboured imder indigestion, but I have, 
and am convinced that by far the greater 
number of persons who have weak sto- 
machs, do not find themselves so comfort- 
able, and digestion to proceed with so 
much ease, in the recumbent position on 
a sofa, as in a reclining one in a large 
chair. The strong and active may not 



experience any uneasiness in the recum 
bent posture, but the feelings of the dya 
peptic will soon declare against it. & 
some cases of indigestion, I have known! 
sufficient to produce iniraediately a re*! 
uncomfortable sensation of weight and 
oppression at the pit of the stomach. 

OF THE BEST MEANS OF PUOMOTING SLEE] 

Sleep is so natural to man, that, i 
almostevery instance, where the individui 
is in tolerable health, it must be his ow 
fault, if he does not enjoy it to that extei 
■which is so essential for his comfort aa 
happiness. Even in ill health, a propi 
attention to the best means of promotiD 
sleep will very often be crowned wit 
great success, and I have reason to heliev( 
that many invalids suffer greatly for 
of the refreshment it is so eminently ci 
culated to impart, either from ignorance 
of the methods by which it is to be pro- 
cured, or from a neglect to use them. 

The principal circumstances to be at- 
tended to, in order to procure refreshing 
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sleep, are, the nature and quantity of our 
food and exercise; the size and ventila"- 
tion of the bedchamber ; the kind of bed 
and clothing;; and the state of the mind. 
It is certain that a full stomach* almost 
invariably occasions restless nights, and 
it is therefore an important rule to make 
a very light supper, and not to take any 
food later than an hour, or an hour and a 
half, before bed-time. Towards evening 
the digestive organs seek for repose, in 
conjunction with every other part of the 
body ; they are then fatigued and ener- 
vated by the labours of the day; and, 

• The night-mare is bI mo si always a symiitom of iiidigi^stior, 
and very often arises from the stomach being over-loaded u 
night, or froDi taking food of an iDdigesliblo nature al supper. 
It should be remarked, hoirever, that immoderate repletion 
during Bnf part of the precnling daf , will give rise to niglit-tDar^ 
ullhuugli uulbing may have been taken at anpper. Tlie cure of 
thia affection will depend on improving the coadilion of the 
digestiTC oi^ans, by attention to diet, active exercise, aud the 
use of alteratire and stomachic medicines. The pills, No. 1, will 
be very useful. (See the end of the volumeO 1^ llie complainl is 
Tery troublesome, more especially If aaaoclated with severe 
dcraogtimetit in the con stltu lion, one of the pills. No. 3, ought 
also to betaken at night. A Mr. Waller, who was much her- 
raased by this complaint, bas recommendid a large (lose of the 
carbonate ofsodatobe taken once or twice a (Jay ; but, although 
useful, it is Dot, tn tny opinion, so efficacious as the precedlDj[ 
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conducive to sound repose. It is an ex- 
cellent plan to walk up and down a large 
room, or passage, for liaif an hour, or 
more, before going to bed, and the use of 
the dumb-bells for a part of the time will 
augment its good effects. This is a most 
desirable practice for literary men, and 
other sedentary individuals. The cele- 
brated Calo, of Utica, was accustomed to 
walit about after supper, before he en- 
deavoured to settle himself to sleep. 

The size, ventilation, and cooluess of 
the bed-chamber deserve much regard. 
Our sleeping apartments ought to be 
airy, large, and lofty, and not situated on 
a ground-floor, and much less under 
ground. The modern practice of build- 
ing houses with kitchens under ground, is 
highly pernicious to healtli, and may be 
truly called burying people before their 
time, for the lives of many are shortened 
by it. Nothing can be more imprudent 
or absurd, than the conduct of those who 
having spacious houses, prefer to sleep in 
small apartments. The more airy a bed- 
room is, the better for health. 



A bed-chamber should be well ven- 
tilated ill the day time, as it is principally 
occupied io the night, when all tbe doors 
and windows are shut. The windows 
should be kept open, as much as the sea- 
son will admit of, during the day; and 
sleep will probably be more sound and 
beneficial, in proportion as that rule is 
practised. Indeed, it is very material, 
both for invalids, and persons in bealtb, 
that there should be an admission of a 
free circulation of air into their bed-cham- 
bers, in every possible way. For this 
reason, chimney-boards should rarely be 
used. 

There are many ways of ventilating our 
sleeping rooms during the night, as re- 
moving the chimney-board, leaving the 
door open, or a window in an adjoining 
apartment. During the warm close wea- 
ther of summer, or autumn, a part of the 
sash of a window in our apartment may 
be left open, the current of air being 
interrupted by the shutter, or by drop- 
ping a window curtain before it. The 
order in which these means are used, and 
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the extent to which they are carried, 
must be left to the individual. "VVe may 
bring ourselves, by degrees, to bear &. 
very free circulation of air in our sleeping 
rooms, during the night, but great and 
sudden changes must be carefully avoided. 
Dr. Adair states, that a gentleman who 
had laboured for many years under a 
complication of nervous symptoms, for 
which he had obtained no relief from me- 
dicine, at length determined to try the 
effects of ventilating his chamber in the 
manner above described, and was bene- 
fited thereby beyond espeetation. An 
eminent physician also, who had, for 
many years, been occasionally subject to 
palpitations of the heart, shortness of 
breathing, great anxiety and depression 
of spirits, universal tremor, and other 
symptoms of the kind usually called 
nervous, had made trial of many medi- 
cines of the antispasmodic kind, but had 
found nothing so effectual as a strict atten- 
-tion to preserve a due temperature of 
body during the night, at which time the 
Aymptoms were most apt^ to recur. He 
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says, that Jii order to preserve that tem- 
perature, he found it necessary to use 
only a moderately thin quilt in the sum- 
mer, with the addition of a moderately 
warm blanket in the winter, and no fire 
in the room, one window of which was 
kept open ail night in the summer, and 
the whole of the day in cold weather. 
This regimen produced sound and re- 
freshing sleep, and almost an entire exemp- 
tion from any troublesome symptoms of a 
similar kind, that frequently came on in 
the day time. 

Dr. Franklin correctly remarks, that a 
constant supply of fresh air in a be 
chamber, is a grand means of presen 
health. He says, 



" It Las been a great mistalie, to sleep ] 
rooms exacllj closed, and in beds surrounded h 
cnrtains. No outward air that may come io t 
jou, is so unwholesome as the unchanged a^ 
often breathed, of a close chamber. As boilioj 
■water does not grow hotter by longer LoiliDg-, i 
the particles that receive greater heat can escape^ 
so living bodies do not putrify, if the particles, as 
fast as tLey become putrid, can be thrown oS, 



Nature expels tliem by Ibe pores of tbe skin and 
lungs ; and in a free open air, they are carried 
off, but in a close room, we receive tbem a^aia 
and again, tbougli lliey become more and more 
corrupt. Confined air, wben saturated witb per- 
spirable matter, will not receive more, and that 
noxious matter must remain in our bodies, and 
occasion diseases." 

The temperature of the bed-room ought 
to be about 50° of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, which is rather cool, and most 
conducive to sleep. A very warm room 
is unhealthy, and renders us restless. 
And unless there be any apprehension of 
damp, a bed-room, more especially if 
small, should never have a fire in it, ex- 
cept in the freezing nights of winter, as it 
unduly raises the temperature, vitiates the 
air, and renders us more susceptible to 
variations of the weather. The burning 
of a rush-light, or lamp, during the night, 
is also objectionable, as it tends to pre- 
vent the rest of those whose sleep is un- 
easy, particularly of the aged. 

The materials on which we sleep, is of 
much consequence both as it regards our 
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health, and the soundness of our repose. 
The use of feather-beds is now almost 
universal in this cciuntry, yet there can 
be no doubt that they are highly injurious 
to health, and have a tendency to prevent 
sleep, especially in the summer. To the 
invalid, and those who are disposed to 
distortion of the spine and shoulder, they 
are particularly hurtful. Such as -will 
have them in the winter, should invariably 
exchange them for a mattress in the spring 
and summer. Our great philosopher Lock* 
wisely remarks, that the bed should 
hard for strengthening the parts ; where! 
being buried every night in feathers, 
melts and dissolves the body, is often 
the cause of weakness, and the fore- 
runner of an early grave. M'^armth aboi 
the kidneys, the necessary consequeni 
of sleeping on down and feather bedl 
is very apt to breed the gravel 
stone, and to occasion other disordt 
On the whole, the invention of what 
called hair mattresses, is superior to eve] 
other for this country, and it is highly 
desirable they should be generally adopted. 
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Feather-beds are more injurious to the 
healtli of children, than even of adults, 
and especially if they are weakly. 

In northern climates, feather beds are 
often necessary, and in Great Britain, the 
aged may often require them, in order to 
preserve or increase their heat, which is 
sometimes inconsiderable, and if lessened 
would prevent their sleeping. 

The bed-clothes should also be as light 
and cool as possible in the spring and 
summer, and in the winter no more than 
just sufficient to preserve a due degree 
of warmth. Young people and invalids, 
in particular, ought to avoid many bed- 
clothes. The bead should be only lightly 
covered. In my opinion, the use of cur- 
tains should be avoided, that is, they 
ought not to be drawn in any degree 
around the bedstead, of any person who 
is desirous of having good health and 
sound sleep. It is impossible to con- 
ceive of what utility they can be; they 
cannot with propriety be used to exclude 
light or cold, because the former should 
be excluded by window blinds, and as it 
o2 



respects the latter, it has been my aid 
throughout these observations, to shod 
that the chamber should be airy, whicT 
object will be effectually counteracted \ 
close drawn curtains. 

The old custom of warming the 1 
deserves to be reprobated, as it has i 
direct tendency to produce debility, 
cold bed, is a sort of cold bath, and tk| 
slight chill arising from it is beneficii 
to health, and conducive to subseque 
repose. 

The Chinese have paid very particu!^ 
attention to the subject of sleep ; affl 
among other maxims, strongly recoflj 
mend, before we lie down, not 
employ our thoughts with any circum-'" 
stances that can shock the imagination, 
or leave impressions that may disturb our 
rest. Every one knows that if our minds 
are much agitated or distressed in the 
day, we are likely to have a restless night, 
and therefore calmness and equanimity of 
mind should be cultivated to the utmost. 
Even when adverse and painful circun 
stances do arise, and arise they will ■ 
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every human being, much may be effected 
by resolution and firmness, towards en- 
abling us to banish them from our minds 
at the time we retire to rest. It is an 
indisputable fact, that we may almost in- 
variably obtain a great command over our 
thoughts, by an earnest endeavour per- 
severingly followed up. Most men are 
too prone to give way to anxiety and grief, 
■which materially augments their strength 
and evil consequences. 

If, notwithstanding attention to the 
preceding rules, sleep is still found to be 
unsound and unrefreshing, a brisk use of 
the flesh-brush before going to bed, or 
rising from the bed, and freely ventilating 
it, will often produce a very favourable 
change. 

The employment of the flesh-brush I 
think of considerable service. There 
can be no doubt of its being a healthy 
custom, and as it greatly promotes the 
insensible perspiration, exercises the whole 
body, and repairs the animal spirits, it 
■will be found to conduce to subsequent 
repose. The feet, particularly the soles, 
o 3 



the legs, joints, and region of the stomach, 
should be smartly rubbed, after havini; 
undressed, for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
minutes ; then, walk about the room ia 
that state for a few minutes, until you are 
cool, especially in the summer, and if in 
tolerable health. The celebrated Franklio 
had a custom of standing for a few 
moments after he was undressed, before 
he went to bed, and he believed that he 
thereby procured more refreshing sleep.* 
The flesh-brush is a valuable resource to 
those who have cold feet, as no person 
can sleep till they get warm, which, this 
brush is eminently calculated to insure. 
An able writer on regimen states, that he 



* Dr. Franklin's rules for slct'pln^ wpII, and liaving pUnsnat 
dreams, are, 1. To eat moclerstety ; 2.^To use thinner and mote 
porous bed-clothes, which will suffer the perspirable mntttr 
more easily to pass through theni ; and, S, If yoa are awakei«l 
by any tccidedt, and cannot easily sleep again, get out of bed, 
brat up and turn your pillow, shake the bed-clolhes well, with >( 
least twenty shakes, then throw the bed open, and leave It Id 
cool ; in tlie meanwhile, walk ahont your chamber nudressed, till 
your ikln has had time to discharge its bad, whicU it will *> 
islheairmay be drier and cooler: when 70a b^n to 



And llie cold a 



will *c 



r bed, and m 



I Tall agleep, and jour sleep will be sweel and plea 



The present author consideri these very exceil cut rules. 
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knew a gentleman, upwards of eighty, 
who, having frequently found his sleep 
prevented by coldness of his feet, procured 
a large and hard brush, on which he stood, 
and rubbed his feet for some minutes, 
previous to going to bed; and this he 
found a much more effectual means of 
preventing the sense of coldness, and of 
conciliating sleep, than the application of 
any thing actually hot. 

Another excellent practice, in case you 
have gone to bed and cannot sleep, is to 
rise, shake the bed well, draw the upper 
clothes down to the feet, and walk about 
the room till both you and the bed are 
freshened. Fuller states, that some hys- 
teric people, who have lain half a night 
restless and disturbed, and without the 
least inclination to sleep, upon following- 
this plan have found themselves quite 
altered, and able, when they went to bed 
again, to sleep well. If the individual 
has much heat or feverishness about him, 
it will be useful to go at the same time to 
a large wash-hand basin full of cold water, 
and wash freely. 



Warm bathing of the feet also is some- 
times found of great service in promoting 
sound sleep. On going to bed, the feet 
and legs may be bathed, for ten or fifteen 
minutes, in a narrow deep tub of warm 
Water ; and after they are wiped quite 
dry, a pair of worsted stockings or socks 
may be put on, or not, as is felt most 
agreeable. It has certainly a very soothing 
effect, and will often be found particularly 
beneficial to studious men, and old people, 
more especially in cold weather. Of 
course, it must not be continued for any 
length of time, but be used as a means of 
restoring natural rest, being discontinued 
immediately the object is gained. 
. The following miscellaneous rules re- 
specting sleep deserve to be recorded in 
this place. 1. Many real or imaginary 
invalids lie long in bed in the morning, to 
make up for a deficiency of sleep in the 
night-time; but this ought not to be per- 
mitted, for the body must necessarily be 
enervated by long continuance in a hot 
and foul air. A little resolution will 
enable invalids to surmount this destruc- 



tive habit. By rising early, and going to 
bed in due time, their sleep will become 
sound and refreshing, -which otherwise 
they caunot expect. 2. It is an indis- 
pensable rule, that fat people should avoid 
soft beds, and should sleep little, and 
rise early, as the only chance they have 
of keeping their bulk within due bounds. 
3. It often happens, that if a person has not 
slept well, he feels a weariness in the 
morning, which is best removed by exer- 
cise. 4. Such persons as are subject to 
cold feet, ought to have their legs better 
covered than the body, when they are in 
bed. 5. We should never suffer ourselves 
to doze, or fall asleep, before we go to bed, 
as it must greatly diminish the probability 
of sound repose, when we wish for sleep. 
6. Heading in bed at night is a most 
pernicious custom ; it strains the eyes, 
prevents sleep, and injures the health. 7. 
At large schools, where great numbers of 
children sleep together, the utmost atten- 
tion ought to be paid to the nature of 
the beds, the bedding, the airiness of the 
apartment, and every thing that can pre- 
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Tent the bad effects of crowding numbers 
together^ and compelling them to breathe 
a coxifined and vitiated atmosphere^ 8. 
Remember sleep is sounds sweety and 
^freshing, according as the alimentary 
organs are easy^ quiet^ and clear. 
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SECTION IV. 



OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS. 



It is certainly of great consequence, as 
it respects the healtb of the body, to 
possess a command over the passions of 
the mind. All physicians agree, that the 
passions, if given way to, have a strong 
tendency to exhaust the finest of the 
vital powers; to destroy, in particular, 
digestion and assimilation ; to weaken 
the vigour of the heart, and the whole 
nervous system; and, by these means, to 
impede the important business of restora- 
tion. Mental agitation, therefore, must 
prove an active predisposing cause of dis- 
ease; while, on the other hand, a calm 
contented disposition, and the exercise 
of a proper dominion over our passions 
and affections, is universally found to 
counteract the tendency to disorder aris- 
ing from other causes, and is, conse- 
quently, a grand source of health. It is 
the more necessary to attend to the effects 
of the passions on the health of man, as 
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there is reason to believe, that any com- 
plaint arising from vehement agitation of 
mind, is more obstinate than that which 
is occasioned by violent corporeal agita- 
tions, excess in .diet, and many, other 
sources ; because the latter are cured by 
rest and sleep, by temperance, &c. which 
have but little influence on the former. 

It is not requisite to enter at great 
length into the present subject in this 
volume, and I shall, therefore, merely 
make a few further remarks on the influ- 
ence of fear, and hope, in particular, on 
the well-being of our frame. 
. Feai' has been correctly designated a base 
passion, and beneath the dignity of man. 
It robs him of power, reflection, resolution^ 
judgment, and, in short, of all that pre- 
eminence which the human mind ought 
to enjoy. It has likewise great influence 
in occasioning and in aggravating disr 
eases, and in preventing their cure.* It 
retards and disorders the circulation, 

* Buffbn, the naturalist, died a martyr to the stone, because 
the enlightened men he consulted, dissuaded him from the opera- 
tion. They knew well that he was aware of the pain and danger 
attending it, and dreaded it much. 
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hinders respiration, deranges the secre- 
tions and excretions, especially those of 
the stomach, bowels, kidneys, and skid, 
and relaxes the whole body. It cannot, 
therefore, excite surprise, if this passion 
should often dispose to some very inve- 
terate diseases, and frequently render 
those fata) which have arisen from other 
causes, and which an undaunted mind 
■would have overcome. It has been fre- 
quently remarked, under the spread of 
epidemical disorders, that the fearful are 
much more readily infected by them than 
the courageous; because fear, by weak- 
ening the energy of the heart, and whole 
nervous system, enables the infectious 
matter to make that deep impression on 
the frame, which is in general necessary 
to the subsequent development of the ac- 
tions of the epidemical distemper. 
Hope, on the other hand, — 



' -- prolongs our happier liour, 

Or deepest shades, tliat dimly low'r 

And blacken round our weary way. 

Gilds with a gleam of distant day,"* 

• CsnipbeU'a Pleasurea of Hope. 
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The pleasures of hope have long been 
considered one of the greatest sources of 
human happiness, and it has been well 
observed by a great philosopher, that if 
man were deprived of hope and sleep, 
life would be no longer desirable. 

When in ordinary health, and engaged 
in the common pursuits of life, hope is 
attended with many of the favourable 
effects of a fortunate event, without pos- 
sessing its physical disadvantages ; be- 
cause the expectation of happiness does 
not affect us so excessively as its enjoy- 
ment. Besides, it is uot liable to those 
interruptions, from which no human plea- 
sure is exempt ; it is employed principally 
with ideal or imaginary objects, and keeps 
within the bounds of moderation; and 
the sense of happiness associated with 
hope, very often far exceeds the satisfac- 
tion received from immediate enjoyment ; 
consequently, it has frequently a more 
beneficial influence on health than good 
fortune realized. 

It has likewise great influence on man 
■when labouring under bodily disorder. 
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■whether of an acute or chronic character, 
since its effects are diametrically opposite 
to those produced by fear. It exhilarates 
the spirits, and augments the energy of 
the heart and nervous system ; moderates 
the pulse ; renders the respiration fuller 
and freer ; and accelerates the secretions. 
It is, consequently, found Of great service 
in all disorders, to excite hope in the mind 
of the patient by all proper means, 

Hufeland has most wisely added, if 
such are the advantages of hope, -when 
restricted to objects of a sublunary nature, 
what may not be expected from the effects 
of that emotion, when it embraces higher 
objects ? For it is the hopes of a happy 
immortality alone, that can make life of 
any real value, or render the burthens of 
it easy and supportable. 

" His haDd the good man fastens on the skies, 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl." 



Joy is a very exhilarating, and, there- 
fore, a beneficial passion, when indulged 
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in moderation ; but when sudden or exces- 
sive, it is sometimes hurtful even to those 
in health, and more especially to the in- 
valid. Any very gratifying intelligence 
should always be cautiously communica- 
ted to the sick and delicate. 

Afigcr is universally known to be ex- 
ceedingly injurious to health, and unfa- 
vourable to long life. In respect to it, 
I have merely to remind my readers, that 
every one may gain a great command 
over his angry passions by resolute exer- 
tion, and how certainly such command 
will contribute to our peace and happi- 
hess, I need not attempt to prove. A 
lady iu the author's connexion, had been 
for many years noted for the excessive 
irritability of her temper, but being at 
length fully conscious of it, and resolved 
to conquer it, she followed up her reso- 
lution with so much decision and per- 
severance, as afterwards to become as 
remarkable for placidity as she had before 
been for the indulgence of irritability and 
anger. 

The studious cultivation of the kind 
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and virtuous dispositions^ are of as much 
importance to health and longevity, as 
they are to our advancement in life, and 
this fact cannot be too strongly enforced 
on the reader's attention. Kindness — 

*^ Gives the flower of fleeting life its lustre and 
perfume. 
And we are weeds without it." 
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SECTION V. 



OF CLOTHING. 



The chief rules in regard to clothes are, 
1. That they should be made of soft or 
pliable materials, so as not to obstruct the 
free and easy motion of the limbs, or the 
circulation of the fluids in any part of the 
body. 2. They should be made of such 
a shape, as to be comfortable from their 
ease. 3. They ought not to be warmer 
than is necessary to preserve the body in 
a proper degree of temperature. 4. Our 
garments, more especially those next the 
skin, should be made of substances easily 
cleaned when necessary. 5. They should 
be suited to the constitution and age of 
each individual. 

The four principal sources of human 
clothing are, linen; cotton; wool, and silk. 

The use of linen cloth, as an inner gar- 
ment, was long considered as a most for- 
tunate discovery, at a time when, owing to 
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neglect of cleanliness, mankind were often 
extensively afflicted with a number of 
severe infectious disorders. It is un- 
doubtedly a very useful article of clothing', 
although it cannot properly be compared, 
in this respect, to cotton, or wool. Its dis- 
advantages are, that it is unfavourable to 
perspiration, and that it too readily retains 
the perspirable humours, and, therefore, if 
not very frequently changed, is apt to check 
the cutaneous excretion, as is proved by 
the disagreeable cooling sensation pro- 
duced by a linen shirt, when much soiled. 
Cotton may be considered as an inter- 
mediate substance between animal wool 
and linen. It increases warmth, and 
rather promotes perspiration, while it 
parts with the perspired humours it 
imbibes, more readily than linen. It is a 
species of garment which is cheap, and 
well calculated for various purposes. It 
seems to be peculiarly well adapted for 
the garments of women, or those who live 
much within doors, being light, pliable, 
and promotive of the excretion by the 
skin. 



In hot climates, where perspiration 
abounds, cotton-cloth, for inner garments, 
is evidently superior, in point of whole- 
someness, to linen. I cannot state my 
own opinions on this subject better, than 
by transcribing the words of Dr. James 
Johnson, whose great experience in the 
prevention and cure of the diseases of 
tropical climes, renders his remarks on 
the present point worthy of particular 
regard. He says : — 

" When we enter tUe tropics, we must bid 
adieu to the luxury of linen — if what is both 
OQComfortable and unsafe, in Uio:ie climates, caa 
be stjled a luxury. Tbere are many substantiid 
reasons for so doing. Cotton, from its slowness 
as a conductor of heat, ia admirably adapted for 
the tropics. It affords a covering which is cooler 
than linen ; inasmuch as it conducts more slowly 
the excess of external heat to our bodies. But 
this is not the only advantage, tliough a great one. 
When a vicissitude takes place, and the atmos- 
pherical temperature sinks suddenly far below 
that of the body, the cotton, still faithful to its 
trust, abstracts more slowly the heat from our 
bodies, and thus preserves a more steady equi- 
librium tbere. To all these must be added the 
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facility willi whicli it absorbs the perspiration ; 
while linen would feel quite wet, and, during- the 
exposure to a breeze, under such circumstances, 
would often occasion a shiver, and be followed by 
dangerous consequences."* 

Dr. Johnson further observes, and very 
correctly, — 

" That woollen and cotton should be tvarmer 
tban linen in low temperatures will be readily 
granted ; but that they should be cooler in high 
temperatures will probably be much doubted. If 
the following easy experiment be tried, the result 
will decide the point in question. Let two beds 
be placed in the same room at Madras, we will 
say, when the thermometer stands at 90° ; and let 
one be covered with a pair of blankets, the other 
with a pair of linen sheets, during the day. On 
removing both coverings in the evening, the bed 
on wbich were placed the blankets will be found 
coo/ and pleasant ; tlie other uncomfortably warm. 
The reason is obvious. The linen readily trans- 
mitted the heat of the atmosphere to all parts of 
the subjacent bed ; the woollen, on the contrary, 
as a non-couductor, prevented the bed from ac- 
quiring the atmospherical range of temperature, 
simply by obstructing the transmission of heat 
from without." 



• Pr. Johnson on Tropical Clluiates, page 523, 
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This proves the superiority of flannel to 
linen, as an article of clothing in warm 
climates, under all circumstances, but it 
must not, therefore, be supposed, that 
flannel garments are equal to cotton, in 
such countries. In general, they are not, 
because they are heavier, and much too 
slow a conductor of he^t from the body. 
Besides, the spiculze of flannel prove too 
irritating there, for commoa use, and 
increase the action of the perspiratory 
vessels on the surface, where our great 
object is to moderate that process. In 
some situations in India, where the at- 
mospheric temperature is liable to great 
and sudden changes, as in Ceylon, Bom- 
bay, and Canton, flannel is a safer cover- 
ing than cotton, and Dr. Johnson says, is 
adopted in those places by many expe- 
rienced and seasoned Europeans. 

Woollen garments are of great servii 
the inhabitants of all cold and temp* 
climates, more especially where the vicis- 
situdes of temperature are frequent and 
considerable. Flannel produces a mo- 
derate warmth, promotes perspiration. 
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readily absorbs the perspired humours, 
aod easily parts with them again by evapo- 
ration, on account of the porous nature of 
the substance. These are great advan- 
tages, and render the use of flannel, in 
dress, of inestimable service to the vale- 
tudinary and the aged, and all those sub- 
ject to any severe chronic disorder in the 
chest, bowels, &c. Hufeland has justly 
remarked, that it is a very salutary dress 
to those who have begun to decline in 
years ; to all cold and phlegmatic tem- 
peraments ; to all who lead a sedentary 
hfe ; to individuals subject to cough or 
frequent colds, gout, diarrhcea, and par- 
tial congestions of blood ; to all nervous 
patients, and convalescents from severe 
chronic disorders ; to persons who are 
too susceptible of the impressions of the 
atmosphere ; and lastly, in such climates 
and pursuits of life as are exposed to fre- 
quent and sudden changes in the weather. 
Flannel is also well adapted for infants* 

• Tile celebnilpd John Hiinler's rpceipl Tor rearing lieallliy 
ciiilclren, was, " plenty of milk, iileiily of sleep, and plenty oZ 
JtamKl." Ke ouglit to lia^e aiiaeJ, pUnly qf exerc'ue in tbs 
open nir, witbout whichallllle olbers will be unaiBilinf. 



and young children, especially in autumn 
and spring. Older children do not require 
it, and all persons under forty, in good 
health, should reserve it as a resource 
for their declining years. At this period, 
the flannel age may be said to begin, in 
general, at forty-four or five, from which 
time it becomes more and more useful 
and necessary, as years advance with 
us. But it ought not to be habitually 
worn at night. By far the best practice 
is, to throw it off in bed, unless from 
great debility or age, sufficient warmth 
cannot be insured by a moderate quantity 
of bed clothes. 

Those who have cold legs and feet, 
are never comfortable nor healthy ; they 
should, therefore, always wear worsted 
stockings and flannel drawers, which, 
especially if united with daily friction, will 
tend very much to promote a free and 
sufficient circulation in the lower limbs, 
and be greatly conducive to health. The 
weakly and sedentary ought to pay par- 
ticular attention to this, for they cannot 
reasonably hope to preserve any tolerable 
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measure of health, without maintaining a 
free state of the skin, and the feet being 
one of the chief conductors of perspiration 
from the body, regard should constantly 
be had to promote so salutary a secre- 
tion.* 

Flannel should be frequently changed, 
particularly if worn at night. When 
washed, it must be well shaken, and hung 
up to dry, if possible, in the open air. 
On no account, should it be dried near a 
fire, as that encourages shrinking. 



*Tlie present geueral use of coiloii nnd silk stocIdng<« is 
liable lo many strong objections. Tliia is anoliier point in wliich 
WB have departed from the wise prarlices of our Torefalhers, to 
Ihe prejudice of our tieallh aod longevity' Slows informs us. 
Out" Urns Henry llieEJgiitlt did weareonly clotli hose, or tloss 
cut out of ell- broad lafTely." Queen Elizabttb vas Ihe tnt 
Toyal personnge in this kingilom who wore any other than clotb 
stockings. "In the second year of Queen Elizabeth, 1560, 
(jiays Slowe) her silke woman, Mrs. Mountague, presented Her 
Majestie, for a new yeere's gift, apaire ^f black knit silk slmk' 
Ingi, the which, after n few days' wearing, pleased her High- 
r.iisse so well, tliat she sent for Mistris Mountague, and asked 
Iier where she had them, and if she could help her lo any more, 
wlio answered her, saying, ' 1 made them very carefully of par^ 
poseonly for yourMBJestie,and seeing these please youao well, 
J will presently set more in hand.' * Do so, (quoth the Queen,} 
for indeed I like silk Blockings so well, because they arc plea- 
sant, fine, and delicate, that henceforth 1 will wear no more 
clctk itoekingi,' '' 



I 
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Silk is better calculated for an outer, 
than an inner garment, and for habits 
of elegance and of show, than of real 
utility. 

_ All kinds of /«r are objectionable, when 
worn next the skin, as they stimulate too 
much, and do not allow the perspired 
matter to escape. A flannel pectoral or 
stomacher is much to be preferred to one 
made with fur. Dressed hare skins, as 
they are called, are, therefore, not so valu- 
able as a covering for the chest and sto- 
mach, in winter, as a clean layer of porous 
flannel. 

Chamois leather is often found a very 
useful article of clothing, more particu- 
larly for those troubled with rheumatism, 
or anomalous chronic pains in different 
parts of the frame. Dr. Uwins, of Bed- 
ford Row, has found an under waistcoat 
of this article of much service in his 
practice, and has very strenuously urged 
its adoption by all rheumatic subjects, 
from September or October to May, in- 
clusive. This leather washes like linen, 
only it must not be washed in hot water. 
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For the first day or two, it usually feels 
cold and uncomfortable, but soon be- 
comes, to many persons, more comfort- 
able than flannel. If the lower extremi- 
ties of the body are much affected with - 
rheumatism, drawers also, made of the 
same material, should be worn. It is 
proper to have several sets, and to change 
them frequently.* The following case 
affords a satisfactory illustration of the 
good effects of this leather, in fixed rheu- 
matic pains. 

CASE xiir. 

" A noble Lord has recenlly commuiiicaled to 
tne, n. simple mode, by wliich lie was cured of a 
must severe rheumalic complaint. 

He bad suffered iucessant pain in bis bips and 
shoulders, for almost tbirteen months, particularly 
at nigbt, and could uot walk williont the support 
of slicks, or some person's arm. He cannot re- 
collect bow it happened, but it came on gradually. 
After trying innumerable other remedies without 
success, be was advised by a most respectable 
member of tbe medical profession, tu put on both 

* Tlie price U alMut giKlMii sliilUiigs a set. 

p 2 
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<lrawers and an nnder waistcoat of chamois lea- 
ther, which, in a very few days, gave him so 
ranch relief, that he could walk and even ride, 
without pain ; and in the course of three weeks, 
at the most, he was entirely cured. This was in 
the year IS07-8, and he has had no return of the 
complaint since. 

The drawers were tied at the ancles ; hat that 
is not necessarj', unless the lower joint of the leg 
ia affected with rheumatism. The under waist- 
coat had sleeves. It lapped over a little; had 
no huttons ; but was tied with strings in the 
front. He left off wearing the drawers and under 
waistcoat about three years ago, (Anno 1812), in 
order to preserve them as a resource, in case the 
rheumatism should return. They were left off in 
the spring, and a flannel waislcoat and cotton 
drawers, used in their stead, which he had com- 
monly worn before the rheumatism had attacked 
him. 

He has recommended it to a great many people 
of all ages, and with almost invariable success. 
There is at this moment, in the house with him, 
a gentleman of seventy years of age, who has been 
entirely relieved by it, though he had suffered 
many years from rheumatism," * 



In regard to the form of the various 

* iir Jobn Sinclair's Code of llcaUb, p. 523, 
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articles of dress, I have chiefly to observe, 
that they ought to be easyj and free from 
all constriction. The covering of the head 
should invariably be light and cool ; and 
the neck-cloth and garters, in particular^ 
ought to be worn loose. 

Those who are desirous of avoiding 
corns, or of curing them when produced, 
as well as of walking with ease or ele- 
gance, must have their shoes adapted 
to the natural shape of the foot, and 
sufficiently large to be perfectly easy, 
without being so big as to prevent a firm 
step. Shoes that require the assistance 
of an instrument, to put the feet into 
them, are always too small. Shoes with 
a thick sole are far the best for active 
walking exercise.* These articles ought 
to be made with leather that is impervious 
to water. Some say the " Currier's 
Dubbhtg" is the best nourisher of leather, 
and renders it as soft as satin, and imper- 

* The besi slippers sri; a pair of thick old shoes, or such as 
are madi^ sloul. and on |iur]iase ; the worst, those of piniled 
cloih. Dr. Kitchener has very cnrreclly remarked, lliai slippers 
«t plaited cloth make (he feel tegder, and are a holler coveting 
for them la the house, than we gire them wheti we go uuU 

p3 
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vious to wet. Dr. Willich suggests the 
following composition for making the 
leather water-proof. One pint of drying 
oil, two ounces of yellow was, two ounces 
of spirit of turpentine, and half an ounce 
of Burgundy pitch, should be carefully 
melted together over a slow fire. If the 
smell of the turpentine or pitch is unplea- 
sant, add a few drachms of some cheap 
essential oil, as of lavender, juniper, &c. 
With this composition new shoes and boots 
are rubbed, either in the sun, or at some 
distance from a fire, with a sponge or soft 
brush : This operation is to be repeated 
as often as they become dry, until they 
are fully saturated. In this manner, tbi 
leather becomes impenetrable by water, 
and so soft and pliable, that it never 
shrivels nor grows hard or inflexible. 

Lord Bacon has well observed, that 
great store of clothes, either upon the bed, 
or the back, relaxes the body, but at the 
present day we are not much in danger, 
in this country, of wearing too many 
clothes. The fair sex, in particular, 
generally err on the opposite extreme. 
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It should be remembered that tlie more 
sedentary men become io their habits and 
pursuits, the more do they stand in need 
of warm clothing, especially in a change- 
able climate, and as we are now very 
generally much more sedentary than our 
forefathers, so ought we to clothe some- 
what warmer, whereas the fact is, we in 
general clothe lighter, particularly about 
the feet and legs. 

There can be no reasonable objection 
to our adapting our dress to the season of 
the year, although wc ought in winter to 
maintain a proper degree of warmth by 
exercise, and in summer due coolness by 
great temperance, rather than by excess 
of clothing in the former case, or by a 
deficiency in the latter. Some have 
maintained that our clothing should be 
nearly the same at all seasons, but nature 
teaches us to clothe lightly in the summer. 
No one, however, should ever make any 
alteration in their winter's dress till May 
is out, and we ought to resume it again 
on the last day of August. October and 
November, February and March, are the 
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months which demand in general the 
warmest clothing, on account of the great 
and sudden vicissitudes of temperature 
so commonly felt at those periods. 
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SECTION IV. 



OF THAINING FOR HEALTH. 



It is well known that horses which are 
to run a race, and men who are about to 
contest in boxing, or in battle, are always 
previously trained, for the purpose of 
gaining wind and strength ; and it is equally 
well known, that during this process of 
training, they become in reahty much 
more powerful, and astonishingly improve 
iu health. I have nothing to do here with 
training for running a race, or fighting a 
battle, but it is reasonable to suppose, 
that a process which is universally found 
of so much service to the bodies of men 
and animals, when resorted to for the 
purposes of public contest, would be of 
equal advantage when employed with a 
view of promoting the general health and 
strength, in persons following the ordinary 
pursuits of mankind ; and as experience 
has fully realized this expectation, I think 
it cannot fail to be beneficial to my readers 
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to explain the art of training for heal 
Indeed, training mainly consists in com- 
bining the most correct diet, with daily 
vigorous exercise in the open air, and 
therefore the present section will present, 
at one view, and in a small space, that 
diet and regimen which is most powerfully 
influential both in the preservation and 
restoration of health. It will be extracting, 
as it were, the marrow of what has been 
advanced in the preceding sections, for 
the more ready and perfect instruction of, 
at least, many of my readers. 

The art of training; for health, consists, 
then, in resorting with steadiness to a 
correct use of solid and liquid food, exer- 
cise, air, and sleep, a little preparative 
medicine being also generzJly necessary, 

* " Tho ■dTBntigeE of ths IraininK syilem sre not conSuwI W 
peJeslrinns and pugilisla alone — ihey eilend lo every man ; and 
were tr&iiiing §eneniU}> inlraduced inslead or medlciaea, fis bA 
expedient far Ihe prevention and care of diseaiel, its benefidll 
cousequeiices would proffioie bia happ<uea<i,Bnd prolong his Ufa." 
Di: Kittbiiur on Long Hfi. 

"Our faeallh, vigour, and activity, must depend on reglina 
and exercise ; or, iu otiicr words, upon Ihe observance ot thoH 
lules wbicli conslilute tiie llieory of the training process." 

Captain Barclay im TTainingt }>• SSB, 
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1. Preparative Medicines. In the com- 
nieucement of training, it is, for the most 
part, desirable to take a gentle emetic of 
from sixteen to twenty grains of ipecacuan 
powder, in water, and two days after 
a mild purge, for which purpose I think 
there can be hardly anything superior, in 
this instance, to two grains of calomel 
and five grains of compound extract of 
colocynth, made into a pill, and taken at 
bed-time. When the habit is gross, and 
the secretions particularly unhealthy, this 
pill may be advantageously repeated to 
the second or third time, at intervals of 
a week; but if these circumstances are 
not present, one purge will suffice. The 
emetic and purgative now ordered, have 
the effect of speedily clearing the stomach 
and bowels, and thus getting rid of any 
accumulations that may be oppressing 
those important organs. 

2. Solid Food. The diet of persons when 
trained, must be extremely simple, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of animal food, 
stale bread or biscuit, and the most diges- 
tible vegetables. Veal and pork are never 
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given, and lamb but seldom. Beef, mu^ 
ton, and venison, are the chief meats. 
Most men will live longeron beef, without 
change, than on any other kind of animal 
food, and it is the most nourishing* ; but 
mutton and venison are reckoned to be 
most easily digested. The meat must 
always be fresh, for if salted, it would 
occasion indigestion and thirst. Fat, being 
of a greasy nature, fouls the stomach, and 
must be avoided ; but the lean of fat meat 
is the best. Sometimes, for a chang^e, 
fowl, rabbit, or partridge, may be allowed 
once a week. The legs of fowls, being 
very sinewy, are much approved. No 
fish whatever is allowed, being indiges- 
tible, and deficient inpoint of nourishment. 
No cheese is given on any account, and 
but very little butter, sometimes none. 
When a good measure of strength has 
been acquired, eggs may be permitted, 
very lightly boiled, but not more than 

* Tbe rulloitinfc fact proves the natritious qualliies of beef. 
Humphries, the pugilist, vas trained by Ripsham, the keeper of 
the jail at Ipswich. He was sweated m bed, duiI afterwards 
twice physicked. He was weighed once a day. and at first fed 
on beef i but Bs on that taod he got luo much flesh, tbey vera 
ubiiged to change il to mutton. Simlair't Coilenf Health. 
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one in the day. A little turnip, French 
bean, or potatoe, may be taken after the 
individual has been in training for three 
or four weeks, or more, and the tone of 
the digestive organs is improved ; but 
they must be laid aside if they create the 
slightest uneasiness. Soft or new bread 
Is never given. Biscuit is very proper, 
and, indeed, in most instances, to be pre- 
ferred even to stale bread. 

Pies or puddings are never permitted, 
nor any kind of pastry. The only condi- 
ments allowed are salt and vinegar. Salt 
may be taken in moderate quantity, but 
always short of producing thirst. A little 
vinegar also is not objectionable, especially 
when there is a tendency to corpulence.; 

As to the mode of dressing the animal 
food taken, it is far better to have it 
broiled than roasted or boiled, by either 
of which nutriment is lost, and particu- 
larly by boiling. Care should be taken 
not to have the meat too much done. 

The quantity of solid food indulged in 
must be very moderate. This must, in 
some measure, depend on the circum- 
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Stances of age, strength of the dig-esi 
powers, and nature of the indisposit: 
preseDt, but, as a general rule, the solii 
food ought not to exceed sixteen or seven- 
teen ounces a day. See page 127. The 
number of meals, and times of eating, 
must be regulated according to the prin- 
ciples laid down at page 102. 

3. Liquid Food. It is an established 
rule in training, that the less we drink, 
moderation, the better; because too much 
liquid dilutes the gastric juice, in the 
stomach, (the grand agent in digestion,) 
and encourages soft unhealthy flesh. Much 
drinking also promotes undue perspiration, 
which is weakening, if not occasioned by 
exercise. On no account, must the quan- 
tity of three English pints, during- the 
whole day, be exceeded, taken at breakfast 
and dinner, and a little after supper, 
many instances, six and twenty ounces | 
as much as is proper, (page 127.) Vt 
breakfast and tea, the liquids may consist 
of tea, or milk; and at dinner and supper, 
home-brewed malt liquor, or wine, 
training merely for strength, good 
malt liquor, drawn from the cask. 
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reckoned the best drink at dinner and 
supper ; but in training for health, malt 
liquor is not always found to agree. The 
patient must, iii a degree, be guided by 
his own feelings, on this and some other 
points, although I believe home-brewed 
malt liquor will, in most cases, be found 
of much service, particularly after a 
month's close training. Jackson, the 
celebrated trainer, affirms, "if any person 
accustomed to drink wine, would try malt 
liquor for a month, he would find himself 
much the better for it." Sometimes malt 
liquor may be advantageously taken with 
a toast in it. The quantity must not 
exceed half a pint at dinner, and a third 
of a pint at supper. If the person trained 
insists on wine, white wine is preferred to 
red; and two or three glasses may be 
allowed after dinner, but none after sup- 
per. It may be taken diluted with water, 
or not, as it is found to agree best.* 
Spirits are never permitted on any con- 
sideration whatever, not even with water. 

■ In CBSS of training for lunltb, under bmj gevere cliranie 
disease, I ttiitik vine, in any quuitily, it Ter; generally inad^ 
uissible. 
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Liquor is never given before meals, uit- 
less ill cases of extreme thirst. Under 
thirst, the liquor should never be takenin 
great draughts, but by mouthfuls, whict 
quenches the thirst better, the chief object 
required. 

No fluid is ever taken hot. The water 
drank should be as soft as possible. 
Toast and water is very proper.* 

4. Ejrercise. Trained men should always 
begin their exercise early in the morning; 
in summer, at six, and in winter, at half- 
past seven, or as soon a^ it is light. The 
best exercises are walking, riding on 
horseback, friction with the flesh-brush, 
fencing, quoits, tennis, playing at shuttle- 
cock, and the use of the dumb-bells. 
These are used alternately as convenience 
serves, but no day must be suffered to 
pass, without one of the first two being- 
used as an out-door exercise, and also 
one of the remainder as an exercise at 
home. The time of exercise abroad is 

. ■ Itace-horac!! gel drink iwicc aday only. Soft naler is pre- 
ferred ; and it Is given cold and nerer hot, except during pljysic 
or il]jies9. In tmiuios gaine-cocka, Ihe water U got afm soft > 
quality as possible, awl a little toasled bread i» pul inio it, to 
Diake it still softer. 
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never to be less than four hours, and 
should generally be from five to six 
hours, taken at twice or thrice; the pe- 
riod of the in-door exercise being at least 
one or two hours. If a muscular man, 
during bis training, gets much thinner, his 
exercise must be reduced ; but if he gets 
fatter, or more muscular, it is a proof that 
it agrees with him. 

Captain Barclay says, " Beside his 
usual or regular exercise, a person under 
training ought to employ himself in the 
intervals in every kind of exertion which 
tends to activity, such as cricket, bowls, 
throwing quoits, &c., that during the 
whole day, both body and mind may be 
constantly occupied."* 

The great object of exercise is to in- 
crease and regulate all the secretions and 
excretions, more particularly the secre- 
tions of the stomach, intestines, and liver, 
and the excretions by the skin and kid- 
neys; to augment the size and power of 
the muscles ; to impart tone to the nerves ; 
and where the habit is corpulent, to take 

* On Training, page S31> 
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off tlie super6Liities of flesh and fat; to 
reduce the quantity of blood, and to make 
it thinner and lighter. By these means, a 
person gains a good appetite, a quick 
digestion, serenity of mind, and a sur- 
prising increase of wind and strength. 

Exercise, on the whole, is undoubtedly 
the most essential branch of training. If 
is a general rule, that ptrsviralion from 
exercise never weakens. 

The union, however, of vigorous crerciie 
and pure air, is the grand secret for ike 
acquisition of strength. Diet itself seems 
to be but a secondary consideration, pro- 
Tided the quantity of food is small. 

5. Air. The necessity of pure air ia 
uniformly insisted on in every kind of 
training. The more man is in the open 
air, the firmer his flesh becomes ; and 
trained persons soon learn almost to dis- 
regard the weather, only they must change 
their clothes if wet. Rising early m. the 
morning is considered indispensable : in 
summer, at five or six, and in winter, at 
seven. 

Among the ancients, to be exercised in 
a pure salubrious air, was deemed of € 
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sential importance. The principal schools 
of the Roman Athletse, were accordingly 
established at Capua and Kavenna, places, 
the air of which was reckoned the most 
pure and healthy of any in Italy. They 
carried on their exercises in the open air, 
in all sorts of weather, the changes of 
■which soon ceased to affect them. 

Under training for health, it is indis- 
pensable to breathe the open air for four 
hours a day, at least. 

6. Sleep. Persons trained for health 
and strength, ought to go to bed early, (at 
ten o'clock precisely,) and are allowed 
from seven to eight hours sleep. As they 
take a great deal of exercise, they require 
rest, and eight hours sleep may be safely 
allowed, but very rarely more. Under a 
proper system of training, the sleep is 
sound, almost unbroken, and therefore 
exceedingly refreshing. 

In addition to the preceding rules, it 
should be observed, that great cleanliness 
of the person is necessary, and therefore 
bathing is recommended. But bathing 
either in tepid or cold water, has also 
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considerable effect in strengthening the 
body, and may, consequently, be used 
twice or thrice a week, when practicable. 
For very weakly persons, the tepid bath 
at about 93% brought down gradually to 
90°, is to be preferred, especially in cold 
weather; but stronger patients may use 
the cold bath. The cold or tepid shower 
bath is very useful. When the bath can- 
not be had, I recommend sponging the 
whole body with water (the chill hardly 
taken off), every morning, on getting up, 
following it quickly with a good deal of 
rubbing with a hard towel. 

Keeping the feet perfectly dry at all 
times is highly necessary. 

Effects of training on the body. All my 
readers will readily perceive, that the 
training now described must invariably 
have great and important effects on every 
part of the body, and especially on tiifi 
head, the stomach, the lungs, the skin, the 
bones, and the nerves. 

In regard to the head, a man, in the 
best ordinary health, when he strikes ot 
receives a few blows, becomes giddy; 
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but this defect is corrected in the course 
of training, and giddiness is prevented. 
Severe blows on the head are also soon 
recovered. 

Its beneficial effects on the stomach 
and lungs are remarkable. The appetite 
is sharpened, and the digestive powers so 
improved, that all sense of uneasiness and 
oppression at the stomach are removed 
by it, and the food taken is digested 
easily and perfectly. Jackson, the trainer, 
states that a course of training is an 
effectual remedy for bilious complaints. 

By improving the condition of the 
lungs, training insures a free and power- 
ful respiration, which is a sign of good 
health, and is essential to a fresh colour 
of the face, to lively spirits, to cheerful 
feelings, and to the healthy and vigorous 
actions of the body. The chest is made 
much more open by it. Boxers when 
trained, surprisingly improve their wind, as 
it is said; that is, they are enabled to 
draw a deeper inspiration, to hold their 
breath longer, and to recover it sooner, 
after it is in a manner lost. 
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It has likewise a great iafluence on tbi 
skin, which it renders clear, smooth, weH- 
coloured, and elastic, although formerly 
subject to eruptions. Even the skin of 8 
iat person, when he grows leaner under 
training, does not hang loose about him, 
but becomes elastic and tight. 

On the bones and nerves training has 
considerable effect. The former become 
much harder and tougher; indeed, it is 
well known, that tlie bones of race horses, 
for example, are as hard as ivory, and 
that the bones of boxers are very seldom 
broken, even under the violent blows they 
receive. The nerves are most effectually 
strengthened by it, so much so, that it is 
asserted, that no trained person was ever 
known to become paralytic, or to continue 
under nervous depression. 

The shape likewise is greatly improved; 
the belly in particular is reduced, whidi 
is absolutely necessary for a freer respinl- 
tion. The chest is expanded, and dif- 
ferent muscles and parts which are unduly 
enlarged, are reduced, while those which 
are preternaturally small, gain an increaiB 
of bulk. We have a proof of this in tbo 
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fact, that persons who are regularly and con- 
stantly exercised, as fencing masters, &c. 
retain their appearance, carriage, and 
shape, to the last, which is much in favour 
both of their health and longevity. 

Such is the nature, and such the effects 
of training. By the processes described, 
as an able writer correctly remarks, the 
nature of the human frame is totally al- 
tered, and in the space of a few months, 
the form, the character, and the powers 
of the body are completely changed, 
from gross to lean, from weakness to 
vigorous health, and from a breathless 
and bloated carcass, to one active and 
untiring; and thus, the very same indi- 
vidual, who but a few months before, 
became giddy and breathless, on the least 
exertion, has his health not only improved, 
but frequently is enabled to run many 
miles, with the fleetness of a greyhound, 
or, in a shortness of time hardly to be 
credited, to walk above a hundred.* 



• " The tralnlns ort has nrrlTcil to »nch great perfection In 1W« 
country, ns to throw new lights on the physical chniijes wWeh 
the body ia cajiable of re«eiTlng Trom preienlWe m 
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But these effects are not only remark- 
able, they are also permanent. In train- 
ing for wrestling or fighting, indeed, men 
are brought to the. very top of their con- 
dition, as it is termed, in a very short 
period, by carrying the process to an ex- 
treme, and it is found they cannot be kept 
in that condition for any length of time; 
but in training for health, our objects are 
different, and, therefore, the mode of pro- 
ceeding is in some measure different ; we 
proceed in as certain, though a less forcible 
manner, in order that the effects should 
be both great and lasting. 

In conclusion, I would express my 
hope, that the hints here giyen respecting 
the uses of training, may be found of ad- 
vantage, not only by my unprofessional, 
but likewise my professional readers. 
Medical men pay far too little attention 
to it in the treatment of chronic diseases. 

in advnnced years. lis f isaur is th^rKlif augniGiited, the respira- 
tion imprnTed, by leasening the siie of Ihe beliy, and the skin 
citiareil from Its liupurities, and so miicli iiuproved in elasticity, 
coloDr >nd tone, in Ihe ipHce or two or three months, •■ U 
denote the perrection of the nrl." 

Dr. Jameson en the Changes oflht Unman Body, p, t 



CHAP. III. 

OF MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH HEALTH. 



OF THE HEDUCTION OF CORPULENCE, 

I shall here bring before the reader at 
one view, the most safe and effectual 
methods of reducing any inordinate or 
disagreeable corporeal bulk. My princi- 
pal reason for treating on this subject 
distinctly, is for the benefit of my fair 
readers in the higher ranks of life, many 
of whom ruin their health and complexion, 
in order to gain a slenderness of waist, 
and what they consider beauty of form. 
It behoves them, however, to remember, 
that physical beauty is necessarily asso- 
ciated with the flowing curve, and the 
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crescent, and, therefore, that to the per- 
fection of beauty in the female figure, 
the existence of some degree of anbon- 
point, is absolutely necessary. Nature 
abhors, so to speak, the straight line and 
the angle, so commonly combined with 
leanness, almost as much as she does a. 
vacuum. 

It may be remarked here, that absolute 
corpulency certainly lessens the probability 
of longevity very much. In the middle 
period of life, persons Tpho indulge in 
jnuch animal food, or other very nutritious 
aliment, and lead inactive lives, are liable 
to have the functions of the vital organs 
so greatly disturbed with fat, as to lead 
to premature dissolution, 

Much sleep, much food, and little exer- 
cise, are the principal things which make 
animals grow fat, and, therefore, the 
means of preventing or reducing corpu- 
lence depends chiefly on a proper regula- 
tion of these points. 

Old Parr's rule was, " If you are in- 
clined to get fat, keep your eyes open 
and your mouth shut." Or.in other words. 
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be moderate both in your sleep and diet. 
Tbe si€5ep of such as are corpulent, ought 
to be very moderate, that is, about five 
hours and a half, and never exceeding six 
hours, in the twenty-four. They should 
always sleep on a hard mattress, and the 
room ought to be as airy as possible. 

The quantity of food must likewise be 
lessened, more especially in the liquid 
form. It is not requisite for me to state 
the exact quantities that ought to be 
taken, for every individual will be able to 
ascertain that for himself; but they should 
rarely, if ever, exceed the amount mcQ- 
tioned, as proper for the weakly and se- 
dentary, at page 127. Indeed, the liquids 
should, if possible, be reduced as low as 
16 or 20 ounces in the day, and it is cer- 
tain the food ought not to be of so nourish- 
ing a quality as is there allowed. Malt 
liquors, sweet wine, and fresh beef, are 
very fattening. Milk, eggs, butter, and 
sugar, are also considered productive of 
fat. Of solid foodj the best articles for 
the corpulent, are fish, particularly white 
fish boiled, poultry, and vegetables, the 
(l2 
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last of which, of course, includes bread 
and fruit. No preserved fruit, however, 
is allowed. Of liquid aliment, the best is 
cyder, perry, light acidulous wines, tea, 
and water. The wines to be preferred 
are, Red Hermitage, Rhenish, Hock, 
Barsac, Claret, and Champagne; but those 
who can do without wine will be most 
successful in their plan of reduction. 
Cream of tartar and water forms a useful 
drink for the corpulent, during the sum- 
mer. 

But exercise is, in general, one of 
the most effectual and agreeable me- 
thods of reducing corpulence. In the 
use of athletic exercises, the most corpu- 
lent men invariably become much thinner, 
while their flesh is rendered firmer." 
When Cribb went to Scotland, to be 
trained for his great contest with MoUt- 
neaux, he weighed sixteen stone, (four- 
teen pounds to the stone); but before he 
fought, he was reduced forty-one pounds. 

* Four ^me cocki, brnnght to llieir sihlelic weight by train- 
ing exercise9, &c. vere killeH,aiid TounJ la be very Tull of blood, 
irilblHigu hearts, large muscles, and no /at. 
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A gentleman was reduced by training,* 
from nineteen stone to sixteen stone four 
pounds. He had before a fulness of blood 
in his head, but by training was restored 
to perfect health. At page 212, I have re- 
lated the case of a gouty gentleman, who, 
by exercise, reduced an uucommon de- 
gree of corpulence, until he became of a 
very moderate and even handsome figure. 
The exercise of walking also is favourable 
to leanness. By his thousand mile match. 
Captain Barclay was reduced, from thir- 
teen stone seven pounds, to eleven stone 
two pounds; and a merchant in Leith 
succeeded in reducing corpulency, by 
going every morning to the top of Arthur's 
seat, near Edinburgh, a hilt about 814 
feet above the level of the sea. 

" Mr. Rye, (says Dr. Robinson, in Ob- 
servations on the Discharges of the Human 
Sody, p. 84, J was a strong, well-set, cor- 
pulent man, of a sanguine complexion; 
by a brisk walk for one hour before break- 



* It willberecoileeled.tbal I have already stated eierclBS in 
the open air to be the chief branch at the Irainiiig' ut. 

<J3 
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fast he threw off, by insensible perspira- 
tion, one pound of increased weight ; by 
a walk of three hoars, he threw off two 
pounds of increased weight." 

The celebrated Dr. Cheyne, of Loodon, 
in a state of bad health from growing to 
the enormous size of thirty-two stone, at 
the age of thirty-five, and requiring theeor 
tire side of his carriage to open as a door 
to admit hira, reduced himself ten stone 
by change of diet and exercise, and after- 
wards enjoyed good health merely by a 
strict adherence to the use of milk, vege- 
table food, and active exercise, until tlie 
time of his death, in the year 1742, at the 
advanced age of seventy- three. 

On the contrary, Mr. Bright, of Essex, 
who partook largely of nourishing food, 
ami malt liquors, weighed, at the age of 
twenty-five, forty-one stone, and neglect- 
ing his active exercise, for three years, 
he died at the early age of thirty. The 
iamous Daniel Lambert ate and slept 
moderately, drank only water, and took 
much exercise in. his earlier years, but 
paying less attention to exercise and 
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regimen, some years before his death, he 
died suddenly of excessive corpulency in 
the year 1809, at the age of forty, when 
he was found to weigh fifty-two stone, ox 
seven hundred and thirty-nine pounds! 

All the modes of exercise recommended 
under the section on that subject, at page 
174, may be alternately resorted to by cor- 
pulent persons with great advantage, and 
among these, friction ought to claim par- 
ticular notice, as a domestic exercise, from 
all ladies who are desirous of reducing 
their eml/onpoinl. It must be used by the 
individual herself, for half an hour or 
more, twice a day, being carried succes- 
sively over every part of the frame, and 
especially over the joints. Friction per- 
severingly employed over the legs, ankles 
and feet, will have considerable effect in 
reducing the size, and improving the form 
of those parts. Dr. Cheyne has cor- 
rectly observed, that almost every body 
knows what well currying (a species of 
friction) will do to horses, in making them 
sleek and gay, lively and active, insomuch 
that it is equivalent to half their food; 
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and we are certain that what this mode 
of exercise will do in horses, it will also 
do in man, because the effects of such a 
practice must be the same on all anims^ 
bodies. 

There are two points, in particular, in 
which exercise, as a means of reducing 
corpulence, has a great and manifest su- 
periority over all other methods of reduc- 
tion, which are, the improvement it effects 
in the form, in point of beauty, and the 
beneficial change it induces in the skin. 

In regard to the first of these points, it 
is worthy of particular remark, that since 
exercise is one of the most natural and 
most effectual means of strengthening the 
whole frame, and of improving the general 
health, both of which it effects by pro- 
moting a due circulation, perpetual ab- 
sorption, and correct and sufficient secre- 
tions, and thus removing the rednndanr 
cies of fat and flesh, and supplying their 
deficiencies, it must, consequently, alter 
and amend the form of various parts, inde- 
pendently of the mere reduction of the 
quantity of fat. For a slight consideration 
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of these facts will enable every one to 
perceive, that the natural tendency of so 
salutary an expedient as exercise, must 
ever be, not only to reduce the quantity 
of fat generally, but to render what does 
remain firmer, to distribute it equally in 
its proper situations,* and also to augment 
the size of the muscular parts of the sys- 
tem, which are in this respect always de- 
ficient in corpulent habits, and indeed in 
all who are sedentary, until they attain 
their proper magnitude and form, whereby 
the symmetry of the figure will be pro- 
portionately increased. It is from this 
cause, that well currying so invariably im- 
proves the figure of horses, as well as their 
health. 

Another circumstance adverted to above, 
is the favourable change exercise induces 
in the skin, which is an improvement much 
desired by all persons, especially the fair 
sex, and which cannot be so certainly and 
satisfactorily obtained by any other means 
whatsoever. As I have remarked under 



■ See page 37. 
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Training, the skin ia thereby rendered 
clear, smooth, well-coloured, and elastic 
In regard to the medicines sometimes 
used to reduce corpulence, the chief of 
■which are acids, soap, and foxglove, thvj 
are neither so safe, nor so efficacious, as 
the preceding measures. In small quan- 
tities, they have scarcely any effect in the 
reduction of size, and if employed in large 
doses, they inevitably injure the health, 
and, when long continued, often ruin it, 
Indeed, vinegar and other acids will fre- 
quently augment the general bulk, by prov- 
ing pernicious to the health; at which we 
cannot be surprised, when we reflect, that 
excessive fatness is often dependent on 
some derangement in the constitution, and 
that then, whatever increases this de- 
rangement very commonly augments the 
size. It may be laid down as a rule, that, 
under all circumstances, a small quantity 
of food and sleep, and plenty of active 
exercise, are by far the most certain and 
efficacious, as well as the most agreeable 
means, of reducing inordinate corporeal 
hulk; and there can be no doubt, that if 
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persons were fully aware of the value and 
efficacy of these methods^ they would 
never for a moment think of resorting to 
any medicine, for the accomplishment o^ 
this purpose. 
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SECTION II. 

MAXIMS OF HKALTK FOE THE BILIOUS 
AND NERVOUS. 

Bilious and nervous disorders are very 
generally so closely connected ia respect 
to their orginal causes, and are so com- 
monly found in the same individual, that 
we may properly couple them under the 
present section. 

1. Bilious disorder is in general founded 
simply in derangement of the stomach and 
intestines. These organs are of the first 
importance in the human economy; they 
are, so to speak, the great arbiters of 
health and disease, of life and death ; they 
hold almost every organ and function in 
the body under a strict and necessary 
dependence; consequently, when -weak- 
ened and deranged, a numerous train of 
uneasy or distressing sensations, and un- 
healthy symptoms take place, and among 
the latter, acidity of stomach, and de- 
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rangement of the biliary secretion, are 
often prominent. Hence arises the term 
biiious."^ 

2. Such being the importance and ex- 
tensive connexion of the stomach and 
bowels, we cannot be surprised to find 
their disorder give rise to great and 
distressing nervous irritability. The ma- 
jority of nervous affections centre in an 
unhealthy condition of these organs. 

3. A great fuss is now made about the 
liver, but its secretion is entirely under the 
control of the stomach and first intestines, 
and the most certain and effectual mode 
of insuring a healthy flow of bile, is to 
keep the stomach and small intestines in 
good order. Nervous disorder is most 



* Shakspeare hR9 most happily describeil llie imporlance oflhe 
ilomacli — 

" It in the siure-hoDse, and the shop [ 

or tlia whole body. Tme it is, 
Thnt il recti vus the general food at first ; 
But ill ibH cranks and ofliceH of mni). 
Tile Blrongext nerveg, and small inrerior veics. 
From ll receive thai iiMural compelenca 
Whtreby Ihey live." 

Coriotanus, Ael 1, Scene 1. 
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effectually prevented or cured by the saae 
means. To bring these organs into a 
healthy state, and to keep them so — 

4. Carefully observe the diet, in point of 
quality, as directed at pages H, 14, 20^ 
and the following pages ; and in regard to 
quantity, as recommended at page 127. 

5. Eat slowly, and masticate your food 
well. 

fi. Take four hours exercise in the open 
air daily, by riding on horseback, or walk- 
ing ; and when in the house, be as much 
Id motion as possible. 

7. Use some active domestic exercise, 
as the shuttle-cock, or dumb bells, or some 
gymnastic exercise, as fencing, throwing 
the discus, or playing at foot-ball, for c 
hour, at least, daily, in addition to y« 
riding or walking. 

8. Employ friction over the region of th^ 
stomach and bowels, every morning on 
rising, and every night on going to bed, for^ 
ten minutes or more at each time. 

9. Sponge yourself all over every mon 
ing, on first getting out of bed; in the" 
summer, with cold water, in the winter. 
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■with tepid water. Rub yourself dry 
quickly after it with a very rough towel. 

10. Shun the deleterious air of all popu- 
lous towns. 

11. Go to bed at ten o'clock, and rise at 
six, winter and summer. 

12. Keep the feet warm at all times, 
and the head cool — 

13. And the bowels regular; but be 
sure fiot to teaze them. All that is neces- 
sary, is to have the bowels comfortably 
exonerated once a day, or once in two days. 
Try to do this by diet, friction, and exer- 
cise. If these means fail, take the aperient 
pill, No. 2, occasionally, at bed-time. — 
But remember that diet, properly resorted 
to, will, in the majority of instances, be 
quite equal to insuring a regular movement 
of the bowels. Of-this I am fully per- 
suaded. 

14. One of the best medicines for im- 
proving the tone of the stomach and 
bowels, and promoting healthy bile, is the 
pill No. I. 

16. If that does not succeed, half a pint 
of compound decoction of sarsaparilla. 
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twice a day, with the pill No. 3, everf 
night, will often effect great things. 
- 16. For acidity on the stomach, or oc- 
casional depression of spirits, eight or tea 
grains of the carbonate of ammonia, ia 
two ounces of camphor mixture, and i 
tea-spoonful of tincture of cardamoms, is 
excellent. Or the ammonia may be made 
into pillsi 

17. In regard to medicine, there are 
few things more necessary than for you to 
avoid taking much mercury. A little mer- 
cury, combined with antimonials, may be 
sometimes very useful, but much of it can 
rarely fail to be destructive. Always dis- 
trust the man who proposes or aims at 
salivation, and never submit to it, 
you have had a consultation with, at lei 
two other professional men of ability, 
are known not to be blindly attached to' 
this infamous practice. 

18. If your case be one of protracted and 
severe indigestion, bilious or nervous dis- 
order, never forget that your chief de- 
pendence for relief and cure, ought to be 
on strict diet, constant exercise, and early 
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rising. Here medicioe is of secondary im- 
portance, although often highly beneficial. 
In such a state, the maxims 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9, in particular, should claim your 
especial regard. The more severe and 
protracted the malady, the more strongly 
are patients disposed to seek relief from 
medicine, and to neglect diet and regimen 
as of very inferior value: the reverse of 
this is the high road to health. 

I cannot conceive of any case of bilious 
or nervous disorder, whatever may be its 
kind or peculiar circumstances, which will 
not be greatly benefited by attention to 
the preceding rules, and I know, from a 
good deal of experience, that in the ma- 
jority of instances it will be perfectly 
successful.* 

It is proper, however, before quitting 
this subject, to observe, that some of the 
most severe and protracted cases of bilious 
and nervous disorder originate in a con- 
tracted state of the last intestine, which 



* For further iuronnation on tlie Enbjects of indigeslion, 
bilious end liier complaints, seo Dr. Graliani's Modem Domes- 
tic Medicine, nhere Ibey tie fully trrated (if. 
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forms a disease technically termed j/rao> 
ture of the rectum. I can do no more hew 
than throw out this as a hint, which may 
prove of great use to many invalids ; foE 
stricture of the rectum often exists Sal 
years undiscovered, (see an illustration in 
the case of the celebrated Talma, at page 
651 of Graham's Domestic Medicine, third 
edition), and it is certain that the patieat 
whose nervous symptoms depend on it, 
can never gain efficient relief until it is 
discovered, and the means proper for its 
removal are resorted to. Witliin the last 
eight months, I have met with no less 
than four cases of high nervous irritability 
and severe indigestion, almost solely de- 
pending on this cause, which cases bad 
been of several years standing, and ia 
"which the patients had failed to gain any 
satisfactory advantage, although many 
eminent practitioners had been fairly tried. 
Here the means previously used had failed, 
because the real seat of the disorder had 
not been detected; but as soon as it was 
discovered, and proper measures em- 
ployed, the relief that followed was great 
and permanent. 
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1. Both the prevention and cure of 
consumption main}y depend on maintain- 
ing and increasing the general strength or 
energies of the frame. You should, there- 
fore, ever bear in mind, that under a 
disposition to this disease, if you can pre- 
serve the general tone of the system 
unimpaired, you are in a state of security, 
and that, on the other hand, whatever 
tends to lower this, threatens your very 
existence. When actually labouring under 
an attack of this malady, the same prin- 
ciples must be strictly adhered to; any 
other can hardly fail to be fatal. Con- 
sequently, all debilitating measures must 
be studiously avoided, even where there 
appears to be some inflammatory action 
present. If, under such circumstances, a 
lowering plan be necessary, it must never 
be carried beyond the exigency of the case. 
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and ought to be dropped immediately the 
object is accomplished. 

2. In accordance with these principles, 
the diet of the consumptive should always 
be nutritious, but unirritating ; their ex- 
ercises should be constant and active, and 
carried on in the open air; their clothing 
must be warm, but not oppressive; and 
their sleep in sufficient quantity. 

3. The diet of the consumptively dis- 
posed, should consist chiefly of the more 
perfect meats, as beef, mutton, venison, 
game, &c. with oysters, eggs, milk, bread, 
biscuit, and good malt liquor. Home- 
brewed malt liquor, of a moderate strength 
and body, is far better in this case than 
■wine. When the disease has actually 
commenced, the diet must be regulated 
by the physician, according to the stage 
and circumstances of the case, but it shod 
then almost invariably be very nutritioui 
although unstimulating. 

4. Remember that daily active exerciai 
is of the first importance, both as it respect^ 
the prevention and cure of this complaint. 
Every part of the body must be exercised. 
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but more especially the arms, shoulders, 
and chest,* for which purpose, the use 
of the dumb-bells, lead exercise, shut- 
tle-cock, and throwing the discus, are 
peculiarly valuable. Never forget the 
extraordinary power of riding in the cure 
of this disease, (see page 185). Many 
consumptive invalids are annually lost 
through dependence on medicine, and re- 
moval to a foreign climate, who would be 
saved by constant exercise, and Penzance 
or Devon air, combined with suitable me- 
dical attention. 

5. Sponge the whole surface of the body 



■ II should be b granil object witli bU those djspospil to con- 
■umiition, la enlarga tliB capacity of lliechfGl,w1jichinay cerUlnly 
bt done by suitable exercises, perse veringty employed. Ic il 
proper lo remark here, that the size of the lungs ilepenils on thai 
or the cheat, aod Ihe quantity of nourishment receiied by as 
animal, depends in a gruJt tueasuie upon the size of llie lungii; 
because as the blood is the pabuluin of life, and It all passes 
tbroagh the lungs in the course at cliculation, before It am ba 
conveyed lo the different parts of the body, llie animal, therefore, 
can receive no more of this invigorating 6uid than Ihe cnpacily of 
the lungs Is eipabia of Iransmiltintt. Hence the broadest 
chesli^d men are alwayi ihu strongest; atid it is obseited, 
that those animals which have the broadest cheats uniformly gel 
lliB soonest fat, from the grentfr quantity of nourishment Ihey 
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every morning, with lukewarm water, or 
vinegar and water. Do it quickly, and 
follow it with a good deal of rubbing with 
a rough towel. Sometimes it is a g-ood 
plan, after this has been done, and you 
are well clothed on the inferior parts of the 
body, to continue sponging the neck and 
chest for ten minutes. Dr. Stewart, of 
Erskine, has found this very useful in many 
cases, both of consumptive tendency, and 
the actual disease. He recommends a 
mixture of equal quantities of vinegar and 
water, at first tepid, and gradually brought 
down to its ordinary temperature, as the 
patient gains strength. 

6. Studiously shun elevated spots of 
ground, and every place where the air is 
keen. Much exposure during an east 
and noTth-east wind must also be carefiiUy 
avoided. 

7. It is ncrt one of ray objects to recoai- 
mend medicine in this volume, but one 
of the best medicines for the consumptive 
cough, is a strong decoction of coltsfoot 
and maiden-hair, sweetened with honey; 
of which the patient may take a tea- 
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cupful thrice a day. In making the 
decoction, these herbs should be used in 
equal proportions. 

8. Fly from the use of much mercury, 
as from (to you) a deadly poison. 
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1^ SECTION IV. ^ 

Hakims of health for men of letters. 
- 1 

-•! 

Habenda, ratio valetudinis: utenduni e'xercitarioni- 
Ld3 mudicis ; tantum cibi et polioiiis adhihendum, ut 
rtjieiantur vires, non epprimantur. CicerfO. 

^, , --,; .-.-.1 

1. Remember that the preservation of 
your health depends chiefly on daily at- 
tention to three things, viz. Exercise iu 
the open air; a very moderate quantity 
of the most nourishing and digestible food; 
and sufficient sleep at night. ^ 

2, Nothing can supply the place pi 
exercise in the open air. Without it, ^he 
tody very soon inevitably grows langui^i^, 
the circulation is impeded, the general 
nervous energy impaired, the dig^sti^ 
functions enervated and disordered, and 
the body becomes an easy prey to, soiji^ 
chronic disorder. Hence arises depres- 
sion of spirits, irritability of temper, paia 
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and confusion in the head, great weakness 
of stomach, and the other many distressing 
symptoms with which students and lite- 
rary men are so often aiflicted. Tem- 
perance itself is no safeguard against the 
mischiefs arising from deficient exercise. 

3. The period for which exercise abroad 
ought to be taken daili/, may be seen under 
that article at page 250. It should not be 
Jess than two hours in the morning, and 
an hour in the evening. A long walk of 
four or five miles out, once or twice 
XI week regularly, is strongly recom- 
mended : to return after resting an hour, 
and taking some slight refreshment. 

4. When in the house be as much in 
motion as possible. Have dumb-bells, 
and a couple of flesh-brushes, always at 
hand, that you may every half hour or 
hour, steal a few moments from your stu- 
dies to exercise the superior extremities 
with the former, and the inferior limbs, 
and the head and neck, with the latter. 
"When you can, as a change, run briskly 
up and down stairs several times, or use 
shuttle-cock. Accustom yourself also 
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read aloud far some time daily, oat of air 
work before you : this promotes the pul- 
monary circulation, and has a favourable 
influence on the digestive organs.* Lord 
Bacon's advice to change the posture at 
least every half hour, is worthy of much 
regard. 

5. In exercising the body, endeavour 
at the same time to get as much fresh 
air as possible. Therefore, when you 
cannot walk or ride out for any consider- 
able time, throw open the windows of 
your study as often as you rise to exer^ 
cise witliia doors ; or go for a few mi- 
nutes into the garden, and there use the 
shuttle-cock, or dumb-bells, ovjight with 
2/our own shadmc, (see page 248), taking 
care to leave the windows of your apaxt- 
meut wide open, . , 

6. Be carefid not to have your study 
over-heated at any time. Its temperature 

* Many of the greatest mea of antiquity were in the habit vf 
reailing nlou:!, for the purposes of henlth and strfng:th. Pliny in 
Ihe thirly-aixth epistle of his ninth book, after describtng ottlM 
practices of Ilis, nays, " Mac eralUmem Grscam Jtotitumnt 
tlariet iidenti, »on lam iiocia_caiis&, quam itomacM tlso,pati' 
t«r tamen et UUtJiTmatvr " 
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ought not to be above 60°. If in the win- 
ter you feel chilly, it is far better to rise 
from your studies, and warm yourself by 
runniog up and down stairs, or other 
active exercise, than by heaping coala on 
the fire. 

7. Your food must be small in quantity, 
and of easy digestion, for two reasons, 
first, because any tolerable degree of health 
cannot otherwise be preserved, under the 
sedentary mode of living pursued by all 
literary men; secondly, because it is es- 
sential to clearness of ideas. The quan- 
tity of solid and liquid food proper for 
Btudious persons, may be seen stated at 
page 127, and the best in point of qualityi 
will readily be understood from a careful 
perusal of the chapter on diet. It should, 
however, be remarked, that in recom- 
mending a rather spare diet here, I do 
not mean to advise such as would debili- 
tate. By no means. The ordinary pur- 
suits of a literary man, with the confinement 
imposed on him, are, in themselves, suf- 
ficiently exhausting, and he ought, there- 
fore, to increase and maintain his general 
r2 



strength by every possible expedient, that 
is adapted to his pursuits. On ordinary 
Occasions, his food should, conseqtientlj^, 
be nourishing, although small in quantity^ 

8. When exhausted by intense tbinkid^, 
do not endeavour to recruit your strength 
by wine, or any strong liquor, but get & 
new laid egg, beat the white and yoHk 
together in a tea-cup, then put a tabl!^- 
Spoonful of good sherry wine to it, vFith 
half a table-spoonful of water, and a little 
Sugar, and drink it. Then take a nap for 
half an hour, or an hour. This plan will 
be found highly restorative. 

9. In regard to sleep. Lord Mansfield's 
advice to cultivate sleep, ought never to be 
forgotten. Mental exertion is peculiarly- 
exhausting to the body, and nothing ^6 
effectually removes this exhaustion iis 
sound sleep. Indeed, sound repose is es- 
sential to the well-being of every liter'aVy 
character, and he who trifles with it acts 
a part little superior to that of a madman, 
for he does that which is not only under- 
mining his constitution, but ■which will 
also certainly obscure his perception, and 
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weaken his judgment.* Besides, the maa 
who has sufficient sleep, and in due sea- 
son, can always get through much more 
work in a given time, than he who neg' 
lects his repose. See page 284. 
.. 10. Mark, the above refers to sleep at 
flight. Laying in bed late in the mornr 
iug, or sleeping in the day, will not make 
up for sitting up late at night. Ten o'clock _ 
is the best hour for studious men to go to 
ted at, and they may rise at four or i^ve 
in the morning. If they rise at four, they 
iwill require an hour's sleep after dinner, 
because sis hoars sleep in the twenty-fouf 
is rarely sufficient for such persons; but 
it is best to take repose for seven hours, 
or seven hours and a half, at once, .duririg 
the night, than to make up for jts defir 
ciency by a nap in the day. . j., 

^.11. Let your clothing, be warm, ^>iit 
MTf^t; (Oppressive. The feet and legs,, fip- 

• Mbsl slaflibus men are convinced lliat tnentai opplleaUun 
luif k-d OH during tbe nigbl, to Ihe Bbrldgment of tbeir hours of 
sleep, U injnrioua lo Ihe lieaUh of Ihe baiiy ; but they are not 
~e^u«Il; a«ar«; ib'it h It si certainly drslrucdVelo Ihe most 
Mf«(uHl MMiion »f ilje mind. This fact, if f ro|t4i^ fipf- 
^idetcd, caanol but biTc ila due weight witli tbem. , 

E 3 ■ '■■ - 
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pecially ought to be kept wann, by wear- 
ing woollen drawers and stockings in the 
colder months. A flannel waistcoat is 
also of great service. Plutarch lived to 
a good old age, and strongly recom- 
mended all studious persons to guard 
their lower limbs well from cold. 

12. In order the more effectuaUy to 
promote a free circulation in the feet and 
legs through the day, use the flesh-brush 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, regularly 
every morning, on first getting- out bed. 
The same practice should be pursued 
also at night. 

13. Never read in bed, nor while walk- 
ing for exercise. These are most perni- 
cious customs, extremely injurious to the 
eyes, and the general health. 

14. To preserve the eyes, bathe them 
well with cold water, on rising in the 
morning, and again in the evening. For 
this purpose have a large bason full of 
cold water, and stooping over it, with the 
eyes shut, apply the water freely to them, 
for 30 or 40 times successively. 

15. Carefully regulate the bowels. If 
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possible, by diet and friction, but if re- 
course must be had to medicine, let it 
always be mild, and in no larger doses 
than are necessary just to exonerate the 
intestines. The pills No. 2, will be found 
very appropriate and pleasant in their 
operation. A proper regulation of the 
bowels, with daily exercise in the open 
air, will do much towards relieving and 
removinof that irritability of temper, and 
general nervous irritation or uneasiness, 
under which literary characters are so 
apt to suffer. 

WHEN CLOSELY ENGAGED IN COMPOSITION, 

16. Pay still greater attention to the 
quantity and quality of your food, to ex- 
ercise, and sleep; and to the regulation 
of the bowels. For as your mental exer- 
cises are then greater than at otlier times, 
so must your attention to the preceding 
means of promoting health and strength 
be also more exact, in order that the ener- 
gies of your mind may be preserved un- 
impaired. The condition of the body 
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has a great effect on that of the ni.ind, ^n(J 

it is, therefore, certain, that an author's 

composition will vary very much, at dif7 

ferent times, if he neglects to attend, to 

tfie rules now laid down. .■. , , 

' 17. When composing, I would reMin- 

niend the following quantities of'focicL 

The kind of food most proper is lifeewise 

noticed, and the times of meals. ■ 

t , . ' ;!ijin 
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,fMi';i jStile bread, drytoast, 

1 Tea, (black) with milk and I 
^ lilil* sugar. . . . 

C Au egg-, liglilly bulled, witt i 
< Ihiii slice of bread Rnd buUer- J 
C ToBSt and water. . i . tfwi^i^^ 
["Of Vetiison, Mutton, Lambis'' 
I Cbieken, or Gumc, (Roast ( Three. 
I orBtoiled). . . 'A' " ' 

Bread, (no vegetsbles). . 
Toast & Water, or Soda Water. 
1 Whiifc Wine, or Genuine ClaMI, » 
L (one small glassfal). . . J 

f Stale bread, biscuit, or dry toast ) 
with very li(llel)alter, , \ 

Tea, (black) .riili milk and Wi' 
lilile Bngar. . . .{ 

teXotal in the day, 12 ounces of sedi^'i 
'20 ounces of liquid food. . ", 

ill be seeo from this tBl9le,'that I 
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tSbliatder''a' 'smaller quantity of food ad* 
visable during the heat of arduous com- 
position, than at any other time, and I 
have no doubt, that literary men and 
students will universally find a great ad- 
vantage from adhering to these quantities, 
kinds and periods. It is well ascertaineth 
that a spare diet tends very much to aug 
ment delicacy of feeling, liveliness of 
imagination, quickness of apprehension^ 
and acuteness of judgment. The majority 
of our most esteemed works have been 
composed by men whose limited circum- 
stances compelled them to adopt very 
frugal repasts,* and we have much reason 

• The greBl Tassa was reduced tasneh adilemcaa, ihal he was 
oflen obligwl lo borrow a crown Trom a friend to subsist Ihrougtt 
Iha weeb^ and (ha InlmiloblK Cerrantea is supposed to hate 
almost wanled bread. The author or Gil Blaa r»iile<t in a. 
little cottage on the liordera of Paris, and nefer linew what it 
W«s lo possess an; inoderale share ol the comforts of life; ani) 
the poet Speaser jan^ULsliifd out his life in gieal tlistress. Even 
our incomparable Millon, as every one knowi, sold his Pxiarlisa 
Lost forlen pounds lo a bookseller, being- too pnor to umJertalie 
the printing it on hia own nccount. It would be easy lo mulli- 
pl7'in>t*iicel or the Rftuty repast to which many uf our most 
illustrious authors liave been compi'litd lo submit, ir tha facia ^ 
were not already too iFell known io render it unneceasary. . 

pn^r«|ik))aiinUs cttHer days, asl InvnalrMdyrvAtaittf, 
ate and draidi very sparingly. His meal freqiirnlly consisted oT 
vnly a biseail, or a slice of biead and a buDcIi ot raisias, wikh ■ 
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to suppose, that their scanty fare con- 
tributed in no small degree to the ex- 
cellence of their productions. Indeed, 
under great mental exertion of any kind, 
it is always found necessary to observe a 
very spare diet. The gallant defender of 
Gibraltar, (General Elliott, afterwards 
Lord Heatlifield,) for instance, lived for 
eight days during the Siege, taking only 
four ounces of rice a day, as solid food. 

18. Do not neglect to take as much ex- 
ercise as possible during this period. 
Authors act very unwisely to neglect this 
branch of regimen, because if the circu- 
lation of the blood, and other bodily func- 
tions, are preserved in a healthy state by 
exercise, (and they cannot be so preserved 
without it,) the mind must be propor- 
tionately invigorated, and the composition 
produced will be more uniformly excel- 
lent than it otherwise would be. 

19, Seven or eight hours sleep in the 
twenty-four, I need not farther insist on. 

glasa of wafer ; or, of a basin of Rniel ; and he mentiom, fliat 
hia progreas in study was proportionate to thai clearness of ideas, 
and t ot conception, resulting from great lemperBUca ill 
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20. Before you commence any particu- 
lar study or composition, it is a good plan 
to clear out the bowds, and insure healthy 
secretions from them and the other diges- 
tive organs, by taking a mild purge, for 
which purpose I recommend twelve grains 
of calomel to be added to the aperient 
pills No. 2, of which one pill may be 
taken at bed-time. Men of letters can- 
not have a better aperient pill than this, 
and they may repeat the dose now or- 
dered once a week, or as often as they 
find the stomach or bowels disordered. 
But when their very particular engage- 
ment has terminated, I should prefer the 
pills as described under rule 15, for com- 
mon use. 
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rtiil. Vouy grand object should: be,-tO aypi^ 
^hat. dScaoj of habit which your mpfiei q£ 
living, has a natural teiidency to produce, 
and which not only lays the foundation, 
for the majority of your complaints, but 
renders you an easy prey to disease. / 

.,,2- Endeavour, therefore, to preserve and; 
gygnient your general strength, whicfe.wiyj 
enable you to hear wilhless risk of.mjvbcyii 
the heated rooms, light dress, late houcSx' 
and mental excitement, to which you.f^r^ 
necessarily exposed ; for our abilily to, 
resist the influence of injurious customs JSi 
always in proportion to our bodily YigoiUifi: 
It i^ true that your fashionable habitfi have 
aidirect tendency to impair this strengtbi, 
but there are means which you, as fash- 
ionable people, may use to caunteract 
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this effect, and from a neglect of which 
you frequently suffer sooner and more 
severely than you need. . 

3. Be, then, as much in the open air as 
possible, every day between breakfast and 
dinner. You ought to be daily four or 
five hours in the air, and when in town, 
do not allow a little distance to prevent 
jtour breathing the fresh air of the 
country, for at least an hour of that time.' 

4. Take also much active exercise every 
morning, abroad. Beware of thinking ex- 
ercise in a carriage sufficient for health. 
You should walk, or ride on horsebaek;- 
ibr one or two hours daily. It is to-Jae 
itegretted, that riding on horseback is nofc 
more general among ladies in the higher 
Glasses of society, since, if the time so 
commonly spent in carriages,were devoted 
to horse exercise, it would rery much Qon-t 
duce to the improvement of their healthy 
and the prolongation of their lives. " '■■': 

5. When you go out in the day^ ill -li 
carriage, let it invariably be an open ckm 
riage. Endeavour, by your example, td 
make ©pen carriages fashionable, at aU 
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seasons, excepting when it rains, or- is 
iateiiGely cold. Tfaose who accustun 
themselves to an open carriage, find ik 
very beneficial to health, and dislike close 
carriages. t 

G. When in the house, make a pcactio* 
of exercising for an. hour daily, at anj! 
convenient time, by using the dumb-bell^ 
shuttle-cock, &c. Friction with the fla 
brash is likewise highly worthy of ] 
notice. 

7. In order that you may enter ■ 
spirit into the various exercises now i 
commended, both ^at home and abroai 
remember that without doing so, it is im- 
possible to preserve your health,and also, 
that in adopting these plans, you not only 
invigorate and prolong life, but improve the 
condition of your skin and complexion, (see 
pages 191, 345,) and add to the elegance 
of your carriage and figure, (see pages 334, 
344). The celebrated Dr. Tissot has cor- 
rectly observed, that if young ladiea in po- 
lite life were brought to ride on horseback 
Constantly, both their health, and external 
charms, would thereby receive advantagie. 
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8. At meals be sparing in the quantity, 
and select in the quality of your food. 
Confine yourself to as few dishes as pos- 
sible ; and never eat between meals. The 
lighter wines are the best for you, parti- 
cularly Claret, Hermitage, Barsac, and 
Hock; and of these, the less the better. 

9. You require seven hours and a half, 
or eight hours sleep, in the twenty-four. 
Get that between eleven and seven o'clock, 
when not engaged in company; and when 
BO engaged late, retire to bed immediately 
on returning home. After having been 
much excited, if you find you cannot 
sleep, rise from the bed, and use some of 
the means detailed under the section on 
sleep, at page 263, more particularly 
washing the feet in warm water, or cooling 
yourself and the bed effectually, as advised 
at page 295. 

- 10. Always wear a stomacher or pectoral 
of clean warm flannel. In winter it may 
be double. 

11. Keep the feet and legs warm. 
Woollen socks are highly advisable. If 
they are thought to increase the size of the 
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feet too much, wear thick flannel alon^ 
the sole of the shoe, aud particularly Ut 
tbe evening. It is a most pernicious pra<J^ 
tice to wear warm stockings and slioes'in 
t}ie day, and those that are thin at night, 
on account of the great difference of tem- 
perature thereby occasioned. Wooil 
drawers are much to be recommended, 
.12, To avoid colds, to which yi 
habits render yon very susceptible, and-' 
which frequently lay tbe foundation of; 
obstinate complaints, accustom yourself 
to the use of sponging witli lukewarm or 
cold water, every morning, on first getting 
out of bed. As remarked under MaxiTfis^ 
for the Consumptive, it should be done' ' 
quickly, and followed with a good deal bf 
rubbing with a rough towel. It has con-'- 
siderable effect in giving tone to the skih^ 
and maintaining a proper action in it, and 
thus proves a safeguard against the injti- 
rious influence of cold, and sudden changes" 
of temperature. Therefore, a person wh*" 
is in the habit of thus fortifying the skitvj 
will be much less likely to su^r iigflry"> 
frdm the heated rooms, and the change 
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from a hot room to the cold air, to which 
9II fashionable society is much exposedi^' 
than those who neglect it.* • -^lii 

. 13. When you go from a warm rbofii' 
into the cold air, always put on a good deal 
of additional clothing, and let it, if pos- 
sible, come down to the feet. 

14. When heated, beware of the active 
use of /a>is. A very gentle use of them 
can hardly be injurious, but if freely em- 
jdoyed under a state of perspiration, they" 
will seldom fail to check it, and thereby 
to occasion an unfavourable change in the 
skip of the face and neck. They often 
cause pimples in the^ face and seefc^aad' 
injure the complexion. ■ "i -i ^- '■■■ \. 

15. Be particular in regulating ■tthie.J 
bowels, by diet, or very mild medicihb,'! 
as the pills, No. 2. ' i--. 



* Str Aatlef Cooper Ba^B, " The mrthiMla by whlohl ptesen* ' 

my am besllh, are tenipefance, rarly risiiig, and siiongiiig Uip , 
body tvery morning with cold waler immedlaltly nfltr geltlog 
out of lied, &. praoliee which I hive ailoptetl for IhlFtr jrears ; ' 
■nd tlwugli 1 gn froqi tiic box the»lr9 into Ibp «quir««i>f tbe - 
ho*l>lMr, !□ the seVenisl winter olghls.wilh merely silk sla^kian 
•>"VI:hpiy*mMMcdyeverlmea«oU." i'' '■' ''f" 
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SECTION vr. 

HINTS AND RULES FOR EUROPEANS RESI- 
DENT IN THE EAST INDIES. 

1. The grand secret, or fundamental 
rule, for preserving health in hot coun- 
tries, is, to keep the bodif cool. 

2. Attend to the usages of the best in- 
formed natives, adapting them to your 
own habits, as much as European and 
Oriental customs can assimilate. 

3. Rise early, and retire early; take 
morning exercise in a carriage, or on 
horseback, but carefully avoid getting the 
feet wetted with the morning dew. 

4. Take exercise again in the eveniDg, 
but studiously avoid it in the heat of the 
day. Be careful that you are not injured 
by the evening dews. An incautious ex- 
posure to them in hot climates, is a frailj 
fill source of fatal diseases. 
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5. Daily shampooing and friction are 
highly conducive to health. 

6. Never let your exercise be immo- 
derate, but while in motion, have no 
dread of perspiration even to excess. 
Those who, unfortunately, do not per- 
spire freely, generally soon fall victims to 
a climate, whose heat almost always pro- 
duces copious perspiration, even under 
a state of rest. 

7. When under a profuse perspiration, 
avoid sitting down in cool or cold situa- 
tions, and, more especially, if exposed to 
a draught or current of air. 

8. Shifting in India four or five times a 
day is usual. When strong perspiration 
has been excited, shift ; taking care to 
rub the body well with clean, and rather 
coarse towels. But linen thus soiled 
should not be directly consigned to the 
wash, but be carefully dried, and loorn 
again, once, or even twice- This is no 
infringement on the laws of personal clean- 
liness, while it has a very salutary effect 
on the health, because the linen so treated 
is much less exhausting to the skin, than 
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that which is fresh from the mangle;* 
This is more particularly worthy of atten- 
tion from the newly-arrived European, 
whose skin is highly excitable. 

9. Breakfast early, and partake mode- 
rately of tea or coffee, with dry toast, Btale 
bread and butter, or biscuit. A little rice; 
or fish, with curries, occasionally, -will not 
be objectionable, but flesh meat should 
be avoided. i ■■ ■' ■'.■.i")- -'ilj 

10. At dinber eatatid dnnkmoderatels^j 
of the most wholesome and digestible 
solids and liquids. Avoid ham, tongue, 
and all such indigestible articles, but par- 
take in moderation of curry — a dish neven 
absent from the table of tbe-nfttivesJ 
Always pass by rich made dishes. 'The 
best hour for dinner is two o'clockji r i .-nr 

11. If compelled to dine late^ lyp^v 
repast should be proportionately lighth.Ifl 
this case, you will require . yoqr ;.Kj^ 
between twelve and one, which. shopl4. 

■on, a. disIinguUlifd tnember oC Ihc proressioo, who B|>eDl ■□]□« 
ynrain Indie, and bas nrltten most ■b1yb»ti>v^idiai%niM 
^Stia"-;!! '.iir;>funh bur. ^jnlu-^ biovA .c.'. 
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fconsist of light curries, or the like, with ia 
glass of wine, and a little fruit. 

12. Abstain from, eating at supper, 
any thing beyond a little fruit and a 
biscuit. 

I 13. During the first year's residence, the 
indulgence in fruit must be very limited. 
An early excess in this respect, always 
lays the foundation of slight disorders in 
the stomach and bowels, and often paves 
the way for dysentery, and other very 
severe diseases. The pine-apple and maa- 
goe, in particular, must be eaten very 
sparingly at first. It is an excellent prac-^ 
tice always to eat a little stale hread^Haff 
biscuit, with fruit. ■ ' i^.idi; 

14. A little wine is perhaps necessarf 
Tinder the exhausting influence of an eastern 
sfey, but it should be only a little, and the 
kmd used is important. Madeira, Sherry, 
Hock, Claret, and Hermitage, are the beet 
sorts. A mixture of wines is improper. 
Malt liquor appears unsuitable, unless 
where much exercise is taken. All spirits 
are rank poison. 

15. Avoid eating and drinking in the 
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course of the forenoon, or between break- 
fast and an early dinner. If water, cooled 
by means of saltpetre, be required to allay 
thirst, let such not be drank when perspir- 
ing freely, A settlement remarkable for 
mortality, became healthy when the inha- 
bitants abstained totally from drinking 
sangaree and punch in the forenoon ; as 
these pernicious beverages excited a de- 
rangement of the liver and intestines, pro- 
ductive of remittent fevers and agues, 
too frequently followed by fatal malignant 
disorders. 

16. An hour's sleep after an early din- 
ner, is a refreshing indulgence, required 
by the nature of the climate. 

17. Every second morning, bathe the 
whole body with cold water, and follow the 
native plan, of throwing the water on the 
head, by means of a small bucket, wiping; 
perfectly dry after it with a coarse towel. 
The bath is very refreshing on rising un- 
recruited from a bad night's rest; and 
powerfully obviates that train of nervous 
symptoms, so universally complained of 
by Europeans between the tropics. The 
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tepid bath is preferable for such as have 
long resided in India, and for those who 
have a fixed liver complaint. 

18. Never bathe after having been out, 
and brought on perspiration, either by 
■walking, or any other exercise. In such a 
case, be content with rubbing the body 
well with clean towels, or with a corner 
of a towel wetted with lukewarm water. 

19. On such mornings as the bath is 
not used, sponging the body with cold 
water, is highly advisable. 

20. On getting unavoidably wet, keep 
in motion until you get to your own 
house, or that of a friend. Then shift 
instanilj/, and let your skin be well wiped 
with a dry towel ; but by no means rub 
the body with any spirit, or take any 
internally in the form of punch, toddy, or 
in any other manner. The best cordial, in 
this case, is a little warm tea, coffee, or 
broth. 

21. On being sensible of any unpleasant 
taste in the mouth, or on experiencing any 
thing like a shivering lassitude; or any 
pains in the arms, or limbs, apply directly 
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for medical advice; or, in its abeeiice^ 
take a pill composed of three grains of ca« 
lomel and five grains of compound extract 
of colocynth, and lessen the quantity of 
your food, especially of animal food and 
wine. 

22. Cotton and woollen garments are 
the best for Europeans in India. Lin» 
must be given up. See page 306* 

23. While travelling in any hot climate, 
invariably lessen your ordinary quantity 
of animal food and wine, at least, one-haE 
If your resolution will extend so far, give 
up wine, and all fermented or spirituow 
liquors altogether, at that time. 
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: , SECTION VII. 

HINTS AXD RULES VOll EUROPEANS RESI- 
■f'i-- DENT IN THE IVEST INDIES. 



Most of the rules given under the pre- 

■'^eding section, are likewise applicable 

' here, but we may with propriety add the 

■'-following. It should be observed, that 

more care is necessary, to preserve health 

' and prolong life in the AVest India Islands 

than in India, a fact which Europeans 

residing there will do wisely to remember, 

and attend to. 

1. On landing, keep out of the heat of 
the sun; or, when out of doors, use an 
umbrella. For some time, walk at lei- 
sure, and take no violent exercise in the 
heat of the day. When a jtian is much fa- 
.tigued, sickness is at Iinful. In other words, 
he is liable to a remittent fever, to receive 
contagion from miasmata, arising from 
salt marshy grounds near the sea. 
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2. It is particularly necessary here, to 
avoid being chilled after having been 
heated, and to be careful of the evening 
dews. 

3. On your arrival take some aperient 
medicine once a week, for the first month. 
Your medical attendant will direct the 
kind and quantity ; but if he is not at 
hand, take three grains of calotnel mixed 
with two grains of James's powder, and 
four grains of compound eslract of colo- 
cynth, made into two pills, with a little 
syrup. 

4. Your diet should be particularly 
sparing the first year, as advised under 
the preceding section, which consult also 
as to the proper exercise, bathing, and 
clothing. The fuller your habit, the more 
sparing must be your diet, and the more 
you will require purgative medicine. 

5. There are a number of excellent 
fruits in all the Islands; take care they 
are fully ripe ; and eat little of them at a 
time, in the morning or afternoon. 

6. If you have a choice, take a house 
on a rising ground^ remote from swamps. 
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The low lands near the sea are generally 
Tery unhealthy. 

7. Strangfers are much tormented with 
musquitoes, but after some time pay no 
attention to them. Be sure, at night, to 
draw down the musquito-net close all 
around, and brush it well inside with a 
large towel, to kill such musquitoes, as 
may still be there. 

8. Chigres are a species of flea, that 
burrow into the feet and toes ; at first 
they occasion an itching, and then a little 
red lump, which becomes painful. A 
negro is the best hand to pick them out; 
and a little &nuff may be put into tiie 
cavity. 

DIRECTION'S PROPEE TO BE OBSERVED 

DURING THE VOYAGE, EFTHER TO THE 

EAST OR WEST INDIES. 

1. Remember that you are going from 
a temperate to a very hot climate, the 
injurious effects of which are felt most 
t»y those of a full habit, and those who 
»re unseasoned. The time spent in the 
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voyage, should, therefore, be a period^ 
preparation for the climate you are about 
to enter into. 

2. This preparalitni mainly consists in 
being very temperate in diet, and keep- 
ing the body cool. By a habit of tem- 
perance and coolness, you will effectually 
prepare yourself for entering an exhaust- 
ing and dangerous clime with safety, and 
comparative comfort; while an opposite 
practice will inevitably expose you to 
numerous inconveniences, and much dan- 
ger. 

3. Therefore, take little animal food on 
ship-board, and less wine. Spirits should 
on no account be taken, even with water. 
Whatever animal food you take, let it be 
fresh. Fish forms a desirable article of 
diet in this case. Vegetable soups are 
likewise excellent, 

4. Avoid costiveness. A vegetable diet 
will tend to keep the bowels regular, but 
if it be ineffectual, take a little sea water, 
or salts, or the black draught, occasion- 
ally. As you approach your destination, 
a dose or two of the pills of calomel and 

s2 
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colocyatb,. as dir«c/;iediJ)QVAdJt4Daxim 3> 
page 386, wiD be usefuL 

6. Take care that the live stock !>6 
regularly led/ iwd hepL elaasi, otherwise 
they will soon be in a. diseased state^.and 
die ; or, if killed, not fit to be brought tQ 
theiables • / 

S. To moderate sea-scittmt; sit at sdl 
times in good air/ and be as much upoo 
deck throughout the day as possible. 
After eadi fit of Vomiting, tafce a sma^I 
basin of tea^ water-gruel, or broth. A: 
little ether, or Hoffmatfs Anodyne I4-» 
quor, is sometimes very useful in- allaying 
this sickness ; half a tea-spoonful, or 
more, may be taken in a little water 
occasionally. 
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STOMACHIC PILLS, No. 1. 

Take of 

Best Rhubarb, in powder, half a drachm.^ 
ipecacuan, in powder, half a drachm. 
Castile Soap, one drachm. 

Mix them well together, and, with 
sufficient quantity of syrup of orange 
peel, make them into a mass, aad di- 
vide into thirty pills. One to be taken 
thrice a day, in indigestion and bilious 
affections, to give tone to the stoa 
and bowels, for which they are 
effectual. 



APERIENT PILLS, No. 2. 
Take of 

Compound Extract of Colocyiitb, half a dracbi 
Compound Rhubarb Pill, half a dracbm 
Tartarized Antimony, two grains. 
Oil of Carraway, four drops. 

Beat them together into a mass, addii 
a little syrup of orange-peel, if necessary, 
and divide into twelve or fourteen pills. 
One to be taken at bed-time, when i 
fined in the bowels. 
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ALTERATIVE PILLS, No. 3. 

Take of 

Caloidd; thirty grains. 
Tartairized Antimony, four grains. . 
Guaiacum, in powder, two scruples. 
iC^iinn, ilk powd^,:twa graini. 

Rub these ingredients well together, then 
form them into a masis with conserve - 
of hips, and divide ft fnto thirty pills..; 
Otoe to be taken etery night. 
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SIMPKIN and Marshall, Stationers' Gonrt, London, ha^e lately 

BibUriied the foUowing Work, which is sold by Norton, Com Street, 
ristol; Kaye, Castle Street, Liverpool; Baraekin, York ; Upham^ 
Exeter ; and all other Booksellers. 

• 

In one thick yol. octavo, third edition, mach enlarged and improved^ 

price 15s, , 

MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE; 

Or a Popolar Treatise, illustrating the Character, Symptoms, Caases, 
Distinction, and Correct Treatment of all Diseases incident to the 
finman Frame ; embracing all the Modern Improyements in Medi- 
eine, with the Opinions of the most distinguished Physicians. To 
"Which is added, a Domestic Materia Medica ; a Description of the 
Virtues, and Correct Manner of Using the Different Mineral Waters 
of Europe, and the Cold, Warm, and Vapour Baths ; a copioas 
OoUeotion of approved Prescriptions adapted to Domestic Use ; 
Ample Rules of Diet, and a Table of the Doses of Medicines. The 
Whole intended as a Medical Guide for the Use of Clergymen, 
Heads of Families, and Invalids. 

By THOMAS JOHN GRAHAM, M. D. 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &g. 



Testimonies in favour of the above Work. 

** The arrangement of this work is of a very superior order, and 
peculiarly adapts it for the use of Families. All the best authorities 
/particularly uose of modem days) are industriously consulted ; and 
for practical universal service, it is certainly very far above its cele- 
brated Prototype, (Dr. Buchan's). We conscientiously recommend 
Dr. Graham's Treatise to the Public, and feel much pleasure in the 
certainty that the author's wish to render his work extensively use- 
fill, will be fully gratified." Literary Chronicle, Oct, 7, 1826. 

" We must refer the reader, who wishes to know more of this 
interesting subject, to the work itself. We have extracted enough 
to make good our promise, Tto point out specificsdly its domestic 
OSes) ; and we shall preserve the volume, as the advice of an inva- 
luable Friend, to wnich we can refer with unrestrained ease in the 
hour of need, without anj doubt of being benefited by its wisdom." 

Literary Chronicle, Second Notice, Oct, 21, 1826. 

" In our opinion, the ' Domestic Medicine' of Dr. Graham is very 
far superior to that of Dr. Buchan, even in the improved state of the 
latter. We believe an examination of the two works will fully jus- 
tify us in this preference. We think the work deserves, and will 
obtain success." Oriental Herald, Nov, 1, 1826. 



*• A work of this deforiptioii, yifun reoommended, asin flie prtieit 
-case, bj Talent and Experience, is at all times a Terj Qsefal Familj 
Director. We find in its^ pages the most ralaable information npon 
the nnmeroDs Complaints, to whioh the human frame is sabject." 

l^mes Express, Nov, 6, 1S26. 

" A respectable Physician, well known in oar Connexion, con- 
siders Dr. Graham's < Domestic Medicine' Jnstly entitled to public 
patronage. He is of opinion, that it is enriched with much of all that 
.modem practice has ascertained to be valoable, tmd is not onJv tncooi- 
. parabhf superior to Budum^s, InU also to every similar trorc in owr 
language. It is abundaniljmore copious in its ^tails than Buchan's." 

Weslegan Magazine for Jan. 1827. 

"This work will be found a Very ralaable acquisition to the 
familj library."—** The second part is a translation of the great 
elements of medical practice, out of the professional, into the vulgar 
tongue ; and we tiiink that no medicine-chest, at home or abroad, 
ought to be considered complete, without the appendage of Dr. 
Graham's Medical Guide." Imperial Magazine for April, 1827. 



*' We do not hesitate to say, that it deserves not only to supersede 
Buchan, bat even Dr. Thomas's Practice of Physic also.'' 

Extraetfrom the Critique of a Physician at York. 

** To Private Families in genera]. Travellers, and Missionaries, we 
would v«ry earnestly recommend this admirable Compendium ot 
Domestic ]$f edicine ; compared with other works of similar preten- 
sions, it certainly lays claim to a decisive superiority." 

Testimony of a Phyaidan in the Evangelical Magazine for May, 1827. 
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